=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 06:21:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Grontkowski <rita.k.grontkowski.3@ND.EDU>
Subject:      Position Opening
 
                        UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME
 
 
                        O'Malley Director of the
                     First Year Composition Program
 
 
The University of Notre Dame seeks nominations and applications for the
position of the O'Malley Director of the First Year Composition Program.
The Director will be expected to provide innovative leadership for the first
year composition course, provide training and supervision for the graduate
teaching assistants who will staff the course, and administer the program.
This is a tenure track position in the Department of English with rank
appropriate to candidate's credentials.
 
Candidates should hold a Ph.D. in English or a related field with a
specialization in Rhetoric and Composition.  Preference will be given to
those with experience in the teaching of composition and rhetoric,
administrative ability, a student-oriented approach, an interest in
mentoring graduate teaching assistants, a record of scholarship in the
field, and an active research agenda.
 
Application review will begin November 22 and continue until the position is
filled.
 
Nominations, or letters of application with a resume and the names of three
references should be sent to:
 
        Dr. Eileen Kolman, Chair
        Composition Director Search Committee
        University of Notre Dame
        Notre Dame, IN 46556-5682
 
        THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, EQUAL
        OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER
**************
Rita.K.Grontkowski
First Year of Studies
Phone:  631-7242
Fax:    631-8141
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 09:58:17 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         cynthia <G18BM@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      e-mail assignment
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu,
              PURTOPOI%PURCOM.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
 
Hello, fellow e-mail senders.  I am a student at Borough of Manhattan
Community College (BMCC) in New York and of course I have an e-mail
assignment.  I need to connect and communicate with someone and find
out some infomation about their background and/or organization.
Please send me a respose.  Your cooperation is greatly appreciated.
This is not a prank.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 11:20:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: law
 
Rita et al:
 
I think a "sense of values" does more than lead us to read certain things; it
also conditions what we emphasize in what we read.  You and I can read the
same piece of criticism and not necessarily agree on what are its most
significant points.  Just as you and I can read a piece of literature and
interpret it differently.  And I do believe that what foregrounds itself to
us is the result of our own eyes.  Obviously what an education does is help
us understand that not exactly the same thing jumps out toward the eyes of
other readers--and then we can negotiate.  But it's disingenuous to claim
that my conclusions are not what "I think because I'm me."  I'm not
suggesting that this is an effective way to put an argument--and I'm not
advising that.  Nor am I suggesting any way other than yours--of course, we
do it as you say.  Students need to develop that sort of rigor in their
thinking.  But I want students also to become aware of their own reasons for
thinking as they do.  And we all have to recognize our own situatedness in
all our reading and in all our conclusions.  And I certainly do hope that
it's a "sense of values" which permeates.
 
And, getting back to lawyers, surely what a lawyer presents in court as
evidence is tempered by his/her client's case and by who the judge is and by
a sense of the jury and of the particular geographical setting.  And so the
"evidence" would change from situation to situation.  Perhaps that evidence
is "objective," but that doesn't mean it hasn't been "subjectively" selected
for presentation.
 
What our world needs (and this is unabasedly my "sense of values") is less of
an argumentative stance and more of a negotiating stance.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 11:20:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: e-mail assignment
X-To:         cynthia <G18BM@CUNYVM.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110108010436@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
> On Fri, 1 Nov 1996, cynthia wrote:
>
> Hello, fellow e-mail senders.  I am a student at Borough of Manhattan
> Community College (BMCC) in New York and of course I have an e-mail
> assignment.  I need to connect and communicate with someone and find out
> some infomation about their background and/or organization.  Please send
> me a respose.  Your cooperation is greatly appreciated.  This is not a
> prank.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Cynthia,
        Is this the kind of information you want about our institutions?
 
        --------------------------------------------------------------
        Institution: Montgomery College (Maryland)--County of 1200 sq.
        miles with three cc campuses in Washington DC suburbs.
        --------------------------------------------------------------
        Germantown Campus (suburban/rural).   Faculty:
 
        Full-time               Part-time
 
            65                     125
        -----------------------------------
        Rockville Campus (county seat--suburban/metropolitan).  Faculty:
 
        Full-time               Part-time
 
           269                     450
        -----------------------------------
        Takoma Park Campus (adjacent to DC--urban/suburban).  Faculty:
 
        Full-time               Part-time
 
            98                     150
        -----------------------------------
        Total Faculty for Montgomery College:
 
        Full-time               Part-time
 
           432                     725
        -----------------------------------
        (Information tallied from college catalog and does *not* include
        continuing education or extended learning faculty.)
 
 
     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
      _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
     __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
        >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/index.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 11:31:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         National Adjunct Faculty Guild <adjunct@DAX.SAI.COM>
Subject:      Conference
 
The National Adjunct Faculty Guild is sponsoring its Third Annual Conference
on Adjunct Faculty January 4-5 1997 at the Days Inn Downtown in
Washington, DC. There will be workshops and seminars specifically for
those who manage, evaluate and hire adjunct faculty. There will also be
workshops on mentoring programs for adjunct faculty. For more
information, write to the NAFG, P.O. Box 130117, Ann Arbor, MI  48113, or
fax info. requests to 313-741-8195. Cost for administrators to attend the
two-day conference is $135.
 
P.D. Lesko
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 11:12:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
The best preparation for job hunting I had was a panel presentation by three
former graduate students.  The question they were addressing was not how to
look for a job or how to market yourself, but what their jobs were like,
what they did, and how they thought about them.  The point of the
presentation was to get us to think about what kinds of careers we wanted,
the presenters being from different kinds of institutions:  A big research
university, a liberal arts college, etc.
 
My initial response was predictable:  "I don't care about choosing a route
or shaping a career, I just want to get chosen, to get a job, any job."  But
what came through eventually was that interviewers need to see you, your
strengths, your interests.  In earlier interviews I had always been
squirming around, trying to intuit and needs and fit myself into them, and
they didn't go very well.  After the panel, and after reflecting on it, I
learned to expose myself more, to let interviewers know what I could do and
wanted to do, and to be looking for a *suitable* job as much as they were
looking for a suitable candidate.  With this I became much more successful
at job hunting.
 
 
 
At 12:29 PM 10/31/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Mark:
>
>We had Steve Olsen come speak to our graduate students--he works for ADE at
>the MLA offices in New York.  He was quite informative.
>
>An even better session was a panel presentation and general interchange with
>our own former graduate students who had jobs nearby.  They know our program
>and can talk about how they used it productively during interviews and in
>cover letters and such.  All involved thought it a successful undertaking.
>
>Pat Belanoff
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 10:15:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: law
 
Pat, I'd actually agree.  I think--if I can remember my post, it's been a
while--that I was responding to what I perceived as the suggestion that
English majors don't write certain kinds of arguments.  Rita
 
 
>Rita et al:
>
>I think a "sense of values" does more than lead us to read certain things; it
>also conditions what we emphasize in what we read.  You and I can read the
>same piece of criticism and not necessarily agree on what are its most
>significant points.  Just as you and I can read a piece of literature and
>interpret it differently.  And I do believe that what foregrounds itself to
>us is the result of our own eyes.  Obviously what an education does is help
>us understand that not exactly the same thing jumps out toward the eyes of
>other readers--and then we can negotiate.  But it's disingenuous to claim
>that my conclusions are not what "I think because I'm me."  I'm not
>suggesting that this is an effective way to put an argument--and I'm not
>advising that.  Nor am I suggesting any way other than yours--of course, we
>do it as you say.  Students need to develop that sort of rigor in their
>thinking.  But I want students also to become aware of their own reasons for
>thinking as they do.  And we all have to recognize our own situatedness in
>all our reading and in all our conclusions.  And I certainly do hope that
>it's a "sense of values" which permeates.
>
>And, getting back to lawyers, surely what a lawyer presents in court as
>evidence is tempered by his/her client's case and by who the judge is and by
>a sense of the jury and of the particular geographical setting.  And so the
>"evidence" would change from situation to situation.  Perhaps that evidence
>is "objective," but that doesn't mean it hasn't been "subjectively" selected
>for presentation.
>
>What our world needs (and this is unabasedly my "sense of values") is less of
>an argumentative stance and more of a negotiating stance.
>
>Pat Belanoff
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 13:17:05 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> assessments . . .
> can be diagnostic, leading to more
> help),
 
Is that not one (positive) way to describe post-admission competence
tests?  Actually, I'm not sure where the barrier is in the "barrier
tests" that have been mentioned.  Perhaps someone could explain, as
I'm not always familiar with the American acronyms and names that are
thrown around.
 
> then those assessments should come from the classroom so that they
> can reinforce what happens in the classroom and in the curriculum.
> Bill
 
But what if the classroom instructors claim that they are either
not competent or unwilling to assist in writing instruction?
 
Mieke
 
 
 
 
 
 
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>
>                 ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
>                                 bcondon@wsu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 13:43:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961101171236.009889dc@umr.edu>
 
Good point, Linda.
 
I don't have any experience in the academic job market, having stumbled
into a nice position without much trying, but I've seen enough of my peers
march off to MLA to get a sense for the process. And one thing that has
long bothered me is the tendency
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 20:04:09 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Doctoral residence requirements
 
Our graduate school is considering altering our campus-wide doctoral
residency requirement, what with off-campus courses, distance learning, etc.
 
For years we have had a rule that required two consecutive semesters of
full-time enrollment (meaning 9 semester hours).  Summer was counted as one
semester.  The graduate dean has felt that the "true graduate school
experience" meant more or less living on the campus and in the library for
at least that year.  (He also feels that a Ph. D. must require a minor in a
different field.  Since my department's degree is an Ed. D., we are exempt
from the minor.)
 
Now the honchos are curious about what other schools/English departments
have in the way of residence requirements for doctoral programs only.
Anyone care to give me some information to pass on?
 
On or off list is fine.  My e-mail address is below.  (The slightly
different one above will also work.)
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 12:16:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500ae9e1a21cecd@[134.121.50.183]> from "Bill Condon" at
              Oct 31, 96 09:34:03 am
 
Bill is absolutely right: an essay test, particularly the usual short,
single impromptu, is a really bad idea as a barrier test.  No single
score of anything is reliable enough to use that way and the impromptu
essay doesn't measure enough to be used for that purpose.  An essay might
be PART of a barrier test, though.  Also, it is a false opposition to
maintain that an essay test cannot involve the writing process; you must
have a process of some sort to write anything.  If you wanted to, you
could ask for some planning as part of the essay test, or, even some
revision.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 17:01:00 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
I want to thank each of you who responded to my request concerning
speakers who might address the value of the MA/PhD in literature and
rhet/comp.  Some of you I have replied to off list.  Forgive me if I
failed to thank each of you personally.
 
I now have another question somewhat connected to the previous
request; but I will post that one in a new message later.  If you
think of any other names you might want to pass along to me, please
do.
 
Again, thank you!
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State University, Long Beach
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Nov 1996 21:07:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Doctoral residence requirements
 
Richard,
Indiana University of Pennsylvania has a summers-only
residence PhD program.  It's been in operation since the
middle 70s.
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 08:51:58 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Frank:
        In one sense all the writing we do is "timed."  It all depends on
how much time you are talking about.  The difference between the timed
writing students must do on formal essay tests (placement exams, exit exams,
etc.) is that they usually have no preview of the subject they will be
writing about.
The lucky ones are those students who already know something about the
subject or know how to find a rhetorical approach that their academic
readers will find engaging.  But for most of us, our "timed" writing flows
out of our interests and commitments (whether our jobs or hobbies, etc.).
We already have a context and a purpose for much of our work.  The student
in the timed essay situation must invent the entire rhetorical situation.
The really skilled writers always pass; the unskilled inevitably fail.
Those in the middle we don't know what they could do given other circumstances.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
>Bill Condon wrote:
>>
>The writing we know they'll need in school or in life does not involve
>timed impromptu essays.
>
>Now, I don't want to make an argument for timed impromptu writing tests.
>But, this is a warrant often used to critique such tests (I've used it
>myself). I believe, however, that it is specious. Isn't most of the
>writing that we do--at least in our professional lives--extremely timed?
>>From memos (in which concision is also an issue) through proposals (we
>are now writing a five-year college te3chnology plan, which we have only
>two weeks to do), most of our transactional writing is done under tight
>time limits. As for "impromptu," certainly what I am writing about ourr
>technology plan is, in a sense, "off the top of my head." Even more so
>is that true of memos.
>
>It seems to me that the problem with large-scale assessment is that it
>does not make these factors an explicit part of the rhetorical
>situation, constraints to be addressed, rather than obstacles to be
>overcome.
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 11:45:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
I agree with Tom's notion of situated literacy underlying an ethnographic
approach to writing instruction(which merges narrative and argument into a
field-based curriculum). Theorizing practice/experience is an exciting
option to theorizing theory/teacher-centered texts. Howard Tinberg has
written well on using ethnography in writing classes--I've been doing more
of it and finding the process and the products rewarding. One last
thought--ethnography as a pedagogical method is student-centered and
socially situated, making it a critical-democratic challenge to teacher-talk
and current-traditional rhetoric in the writing class. Beyond that though,
ethnographic texts/projects have to demonstrate critical theory in terms of
examining the cultural assumptions, historical contexts, and social
construction of the materials under study(questioning the status quo not
merely observing it)--...Ira
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 13:05:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Eric Crump (by way of wleric@showme.missouri.edu Eric Crump)"
              <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
[Hmmm. Dunno how this one got sent. Sure didn't mean to, incomplete as it
is, & all. Lemme try this again. --EC]
 
Good point, Linda.
 
I don't have any experience in the academic job market, having stumbled
into a fairly nice position without much trying, but I've seen enough of my
peers march off to MLA to get a sense for the process. And one thing that
has long bothered me is the tendency many fresh PhDs have to assume their
own powerlessness in the process. They go into interviews assuming they
must morph themselves into the image they think their prospective employers
want to see, meek, submissive.
 
No wonder there's so much anguish produced by the MLA Interview Grind: the
attempt to reshape self according to semi-mysterious expectations, this
obsessive desire to please, has to stress even well-prepared & confident
applicants.
 
Seems to me the process would be less stressful and more productive for all
concerned if candidates could remember that interviews are (or should be)
two-way exchanges. The candidate is interviewing the school as much as the
school is interviewing the candidate. It doesn't do anybody much good if
desparation contributes to bad matches between candidate and job.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 14:21:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Mark L. Wiley wrote:
>
> Frank:
>         In one sense all the writing we do is "timed."  It all depends on
> how much time you are talking about.  The difference between the timed
> writing students must do on formal essay tests (placement exams, exit exams,
> etc.) is that they usually have no preview of the subject they will be
> writing about.
> The lucky ones are those students who already know something about the
> subject or know how to find a rhetorical approach that their academic
> readers will find engaging.  But for most of us, our "timed" writing flows
> out of our interests and commitments (whether our jobs or hobbies, etc.).
> We already have a context and a purpose for much of our work.  The student
> in the timed essay situation must invent the entire rhetorical situation.
> The really skilled writers always pass; the unskilled inevitably fail.
> Those in the middle we don't know what they could do given other circumstances.
>
Mark,
 
For the most part, I agree. Especially in terms of those in the middle.
Worse, with placement and "barrier" tesing in particular, there's a good
bit of evidence that scores inevitably cluster around that "middle,"
around the break points between pass/fail, between remedial/non-remedial
placement.
 
I agree less that the difference concerns motivation, as in interests. I
think the issue concerns the nature of the rhetorical situation that
writers must invent, not whether it is impromptu or timed. No matter
what we do--essay or multiple-choice, first-draft only or draft and
revision, and so on--I argue that the "purpose" of the situation remains
the same. Writer's organize their resourcces to "pass;" readers organize
theirs to "gatekeep." No amoutn of good intentions changes that
insitutional fact.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 14:24:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Ira Shor wrote:
>
> I agree with Tom's notion of situated literacy underlying an ethnographic
> approach to writing instruction(which merges narrative and argument into a
> field-based curriculum). Theorizing practice/experience is an exciting
> option to theorizing theory/teacher-centered texts. Howard Tinberg has
> written well on using ethnography in writing classes--I've been doing more
> of it and finding the process and the products rewarding. One last
> thought--ethnography as a pedagogical method is student-centered and
> socially situated, making it a critical-democratic challenge to teacher-talk
> and current-traditional rhetoric in the writing class. Beyond that though,
> ethnographic texts/projects have to demonstrate critical theory in terms of
> examining the cultural assumptions, historical contexts, and social
> construction of the materials under study(questioning the status quo not
> merely observing it)--...Ira
Ira,
Do you have a citation for the Howard Tinberg text? Have you seen Linda
Brodkey's recent book *Writing Permitted in Designated Areas Only*?
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 14:50:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Doctoral residence requirements
In-Reply-To:  <199611012004.UAA05311@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
A group of grad students from various schools are compiling requirements
for various PHD programs, supposedly for an on-line catalogue.  If you
would either respond to Rich's request on this list, or cc to me, I will
forward the compilation I recieve.
 
Thank you.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Fri, 1 Nov 1996, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Our graduate school is considering altering our campus-wide doctoral
> residency requirement, what with off-campus courses, distance learning, etc.
>
> For years we have had a rule that required two consecutive semesters of
> full-time enrollment (meaning 9 semester hours).  Summer was counted as one
> semester.  The graduate dean has felt that the "true graduate school
> experience" meant more or less living on the campus and in the library for
> at least that year.  (He also feels that a Ph. D. must require a minor in a
> different field.  Since my department's degree is an Ed. D., we are exempt
> from the minor.)
>
> Now the honchos are curious about what other schools/English departments
> have in the way of residence requirements for doctoral programs only.
> Anyone care to give me some information to pass on?
>
> On or off list is fine.  My e-mail address is below.  (The slightly
> different one above will also work.)
> Richard Fulkerson
> Director of English Graduate Studies
> Department of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M University-Commerce
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
> Home            (903) 886 3397
> Office          (903) 8865271
>
> E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                 *******************************************************
>                 There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                 oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                 I, of course, oppose it.
>                 *******************************************************
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 15:17:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
In-Reply-To:  <v02140a03aea138eab319@[128.206.206.71]>
 
Eric hit the emotion on the head.....obsession.
 
Too bad graduate school "must" turn even the most well-balanced person
into an obsessed and insecure demon...Hmmmmm.  Does it have to?
 
Seems Ira's question about what happens when students really do have
power applies as a possible cure to this phenomenon.
 
As I told John Warnock, after five years of therapy following my father's
death, a divorce, and a few other problems, I learned not to be obsessed
about much of anything.  Now I'm being pushed back into that behavior, and
the more I feel healthy, the less I am able to stomach the obsession that seems
necessary.
 
Have I admitted too much, or are we free to be whole emotional beings here?
Should I go back to being repressed (oppressed)?
 
:-)
Where did we quit studying Pathos?
Or did we just abstract it out of meaning?
 
Chill, guys, I'm happy.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
"since feeling is first
who pays any attention
to the syntax of things
will never wholly kiss you...."   e.e. cummings
 
On Sat, 2 Nov 1996, Eric Crump (by way of wleric@showme.missouri.edu Eric Crump) wrote:
 
> [Hmmm. Dunno how this one got sent. Sure didn't mean to, incomplete as it
> is, & all. Lemme try this again. --EC]
>
> Good point, Linda.
>
> I don't have any experience in the academic job market, having stumbled
> into a fairly nice position without much trying, but I've seen enough of my
> peers march off to MLA to get a sense for the process. And one thing that
> has long bothered me is the tendency many fresh PhDs have to assume their
> own powerlessness in the process. They go into interviews assuming they
> must morph themselves into the image they think their prospective employers
> want to see, meek, submissive.
>
> No wonder there's so much anguish produced by the MLA Interview Grind: the
> attempt to reshape self according to semi-mysterious expectations, this
> obsessive desire to please, has to stress even well-prepared & confident
> applicants.
>
> Seems to me the process would be less stressful and more productive for all
> concerned if candidates could remember that interviews are (or should be)
> two-way exchanges. The candidate is interviewing the school as much as the
> school is interviewing the candidate. It doesn't do anybody much good if
> desparation contributes to bad matches between candidate and job.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 17:04:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Wired for narrative?
 
William A. Pederson wrote:
 
>In the new book, _The Time Before History_, the author makes a very good
>case for brains being "hard-wired" for narrative
 
Sounds like the kind of book I'd love to read; but I'd have a hard time
accepting an argument that we're "wired" for any kind of sophisticated
language use.  Too much of our brain is made of parts "plagiarized" from
non-verbal ancestors, and it's not at all clear that humans used language
throughout our existence.  Near as I can tell from spending more time
reading neurobiology journals than makes any sense, language activity is an
opportunistic use of structures "wired" for other uses. Of course, in
another sense that opportunism is just what our large cerebrums are supposed
to do, but in that sense we're "wired" for re-wiring.  Derek Bickerton's
_Language and Species_ presents an explanation of language development
consistent with this theory of neural opportunism (as does Arthur Koestler's
less cautious _The Ghost in the Machine_)).  I do suspect that, in probably
the universal case, language-using humans will work in narrative forms; but
the overwhelming likelihood of that result does not fit well with the
metaphor of being "wired" for it (as compared to, say, producing adrenaline
in response to threats -- "wiring" that our cerebrum can overcome nevertheless).
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 17:04:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Bill Condon wrote:
 
>But I still think we're missing the point.  Or maybe I am.  As a barrier
>test, especially as a test that is supposed to reveal how well a student
>writes in college, an impromptu, timed essay test strikes me as far too
>reductive to be fair, let alone useful.  It does not test enough of what
>we'd call college writing--or what we teach about writing in college--to
>provide a valid sample of the student's competencies.
 
>As a diagnostic, backed up by a realistic appeals system and followed up by
>help for those who demonstrate a need--it's ok.  Folded into a portfolio,
>as we do and as Joel Nydahl describes, it can provide a useful *piece* of
>the whole picture.  Even backed up by a portfolio-based appeal process, as
>SW Missouri State U does, it can provide a useful way to establish a
>rebuttable presumption of need (rebuttable at SWMSU when the student
>presents a portfolio of work from classes).
[snip]
>If we have to have barrier assessments at the junior
>level (and we don't *have* to; they can be diagnostic, leading to more
>help), then those assessments should come from the classroom so that they
>can reinforce what happens in the classroom and in the curriculum.
 
Bill, here at Northwest MO, we use all the safeguards -- two writing
sessions, time to prepare with the readings on which the writing is based, a
chance for retaking the exam, assistance, appeal (and further assistance)
through a portfolio back-upprocess, etc.  Even so, I tend to agree with you
that the vehicle, even at its best, is troublesome -- maybe especially here,
where the barrier has been placed at the end of the first-year sequence.
Still, the politics of changing it are such that we have to work with it as
best as possible for now.  What I gather from this discussion, though, is
that it is the "absolute barrier" aspect that does the most harm. As
individualized information for use by each student's teacher and as general
information for use by the composition committee the assessment should be
valuable.  From that perspective, though, it seems to be coming out that
preparing students specially for the test -- ethically compelling if it is a
barrier test -- makes little sense from any other perspective.  Spending
more time preparing students for timed writing should be considered on its
own merits and not be forced by the barrier exam.
 
So, is it the barrier effect rather than the timed-ness that is the really
significant problem?
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 21:50:56 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Wired for narrative?
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 2 Nov 1996 17:04:03 -0600 from
              <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
I think I go along with Keith on the question of our brains being "wired" for
anything.  At least I think I do.  My reading suggests that most of what we
do and think can be accomplished by minimal wiring--some relatively simple
problem solving wiring--accopanied by cultural influences.  Once the culture
creates neural pathways, however, we become wired, for all intents and
purposes.  Narrative may be in our natures--but nature at such a high level
of specificity may be a product of culture.  That is, any one of us that
has reached a certain level of individuation has already been hard wired by
the culture--the things are in our natures as individuals, but they were not
in our biological natures before we became individuals.  That's what my
 
 
reading suggests, anyway, and I find it pretty persuasive.  Wonder if it's
in my nature to do so.
 
      Bob Schwegler
      English/College Writing Program
      University of Rhode Island
      RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 20:51:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <199611021628.IAA05590@yei.csulb.edu> from "Mark L. Wiley" at Nov
              2, 96 08:51:58 am
 
Mark, what you say makes very good sense and suggests several things we
can do to make essay tests more fair: give as much information as
possible beforehand, including sample questions and sample responses at
different score levels (to clarify the rhetorical situation), discuss with
students the readings or ways of approaching the topic, share scoring
guides to demystify the readers' demands, for instance. On a large-scale
test, much of this can be done by a well-constructed brochure.  --Ed White
 
> > Frank:
>         In one sense all the writing we do is "timed."  It all depends on
> how much time you are talking about.  The difference between the timed
> writing students must do on formal essay tests (placement exams, exit exams,
> etc.) is that they usually have no preview of the subject they will be
> writing about.
> The lucky ones are those students who already know something about the
> subject or know how to find a rhetorical approach that their academic
> readers will find engaging.  But for most of us, our "timed" writing flows
> out of our interests and commitments (whether our jobs or hobbies, etc.).
> We already have a context and a purpose for much of our work.  The student
> in the timed essay situation must invent the entire rhetorical situation.
> The really skilled writers always pass; the unskilled inevitably fail.
> Those in the middle we don't know what they could do given other circumstances.
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
> >Bill Condon wrote:
> >>
> >The writing we know they'll need in school or in life does not involve
> >timed impromptu essays.
> >
> >Now, I don't want to make an argument for timed impromptu writing tests.
> >But, this is a warrant often used to critique such tests (I've used it
> >myself). I believe, however, that it is specious. Isn't most of the
> >writing that we do--at least in our professional lives--extremely timed?
> >>From memos (in which concision is also an issue) through proposals (we
> >are now writing a five-year college te3chnology plan, which we have only
> >two weeks to do), most of our transactional writing is done under tight
> >time limits. As for "impromptu," certainly what I am writing about ourr
> >technology plan is, in a sense, "off the top of my head." Even more so
> >is that true of memos.
> >
> >It seems to me that the problem with large-scale assessment is that it
> >does not make these factors an explicit part of the rhetorical
> >situation, constraints to be addressed, rather than obstacles to be
> >overcome.
> >
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Nov 1996 21:01:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961102230407.00687b34@acad.nwmissouri.edu> from
              "keith rhodes" at Nov 2, 96 05:04:07 pm
 
I agree with Keith that the real problem with essay testing lies in its
misuse as a barrier.  The technical problems with validity and
reliability, not to speak of the more theoretical and rhetorical issues,
argue strongly against such use.  It makes much more sense to have a
course as a barrier, if one needs a barrier, where teacher sensitivity
and many different occasions for assessment make for much more sound
measurement.  The only reason to substitute a test of any kind for a
course as barrier is distrust of our grades and our standards, not a
wholly irrational reaction to some of our own abuses.  In that sense, we
done brung the barrier testing on ourselves. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 02:22:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199611030351.UAA27238@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
> On Sat, 2 Nov 1996, Edward White wrote:
>
> Mark, what you say makes very good sense and suggests several things we
> can do to make essay tests more fair: give as much information as
> possible beforehand, including sample questions and sample responses at
> different score levels (to clarify the rhetorical situation), discuss with
> students the readings or ways of approaching the topic, share scoring
> guides to demystify the readers' demands, for instance. On a large-scale
> test, much of this can be done by a well-constructed brochure.  --Ed White
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ed,
    Our essay functions like a barrier essay and is at the end of first
semester, similar to what Keith has mentioned.  When we began the pilot
for it in 1990, rumors ran rampant that it was a tool of the conservatives
designed to reduce the number of international students in our college,
currently about 30% of our student body.  Our process is faculty-designed,
and so on *our* campus, we took the public relations 'bull' by the horns.
We tried to inservice our entire faculty on the competency aspects of the
essay and the way it would helped us guarantee better writers as the
product of our FY comp. program.  Many who were already WAC-conscious
bought into the process, but misinformation in the student body spread
like wildfire. We designed a simple brochure in Q & A format, capitalizing
on the spreading misinformation and answering many of these questions head
on. We printed tons of them and bundled them into professor's mailboxes
before the semester with the intention of their being handed out on the
first day of class.  We are still using them; the current incarnation is
on satellite-yellow paper with flourescent-green ink.  They're pretty hard
to ignore.  In addition, I am on call with the college speakers' bureau to
help defuse misinformation as it pops up in the community our campus
serves.  Being up-front and honest has done a lot to control problems with
our essay.
 
     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
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Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 10:23:55 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
Thanks for your valuable suggestions, Pat.  I will forward them to the
student in charge.  I had previously mentioned to her that she call the MLA
office and ask for advice.  Thanks!
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
 
>Mark:
>
>We had Steve Olsen come speak to our graduate students--he works for ADE at
>the MLA offices in New York.  He was quite informative.
>
>An even better session was a panel presentation and general interchange with
>our own former graduate students who had jobs nearby.  They know our program
>and can talk about how they used it productively during interviews and in
>cover letters and such.  All involved thought it a successful undertaking.
>
>Pat Belanoff
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 11:03:53 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/02/96 12:01
 
Let me suggest Lynda Ransdell at Colorado State. She is one of the first of
the Preparing Future Faculty group at ASU to land a real tenure track job, and
I have heard her speak quite eloquently about the the job market and preparing
for interviews and the like. She has presented on this topic at a number of
national conferences. To get Lynda's email address, email me directly
(david.schwalm@asu.edu). I recommend her highly.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 10:44:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
I agree with you, Ed, and with Frank, too, for that matter.  As you know,
Ed, we need to be clear about what we are testing and for what purposes.
Frank appears to be saying that any writing situation set up within our
institutional context is always reduced to the rhetorical situation of
"passing the exam."  The readers become those readers James Britton
identified in his study of the writing development of high school students
(teacher as examiner).
 
I think Bartholomae (David) in his own way gets at the same issue of how
students must construct the rhetorical situation.
 
Don't we spend a lot of our teacherly time trying to get student writers to
construct a rhetorical situation where their purposes for writing shape us
as readers?  Is that not an indication of a "skilled" performance?
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
>Mark, what you say makes very good sense and suggests several things we
>can do to make essay tests more fair: give as much information as
>possible beforehand, including sample questions and sample responses at
>different score levels (to clarify the rhetorical situation), discuss with
>students the readings or ways of approaching the topic, share scoring
>guides to demystify the readers' demands, for instance. On a large-scale
>test, much of this can be done by a well-constructed brochure.  --Ed White
>
>> > Frank:
>>         In one sense all the writing we do is "timed."  It all depends on
>> how much time you are talking about.  The difference between the timed
>> writing students must do on formal essay tests (placement exams, exit exams,
>> etc.) is that they usually have no preview of the subject they will be
>> writing about.
>> The lucky ones are those students who already know something about the
>> subject or know how to find a rhetorical approach that their academic
>> readers will find engaging.  But for most of us, our "timed" writing flows
>> out of our interests and commitments (whether our jobs or hobbies, etc.).
>> We already have a context and a purpose for much of our work.  The student
>> in the timed essay situation must invent the entire rhetorical situation.
>> The really skilled writers always pass; the unskilled inevitably fail.
>> Those in the middle we don't know what they could do given other
circumstances.
>>
>> Mark Wiley
>> CSULB
>>
>> >Bill Condon wrote:
>> >>
>> >The writing we know they'll need in school or in life does not involve
>> >timed impromptu essays.
>> >
>> >Now, I don't want to make an argument for timed impromptu writing tests.
>> >But, this is a warrant often used to critique such tests (I've used it
>> >myself). I believe, however, that it is specious. Isn't most of the
>> >writing that we do--at least in our professional lives--extremely timed?
>> >>From memos (in which concision is also an issue) through proposals (we
>> >are now writing a five-year college te3chnology plan, which we have only
>> >two weeks to do), most of our transactional writing is done under tight
>> >time limits. As for "impromptu," certainly what I am writing about ourr
>> >technology plan is, in a sense, "off the top of my head." Even more so
>> >is that true of memos.
>> >
>> >It seems to me that the problem with large-scale assessment is that it
>> >does not make these factors an explicit part of the rhetorical
>> >situation, constraints to be addressed, rather than obstacles to be
>> >overcome.
>> >
>> >
>>
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 11:20:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/02/96 15:13
 
For better or for worse, obsession is what graduate education is all about.
There is a very fine line--very fine--between obsession and the passion for
one's discipline that is necessary to complete a doctoral degree, to become a
scholar. Once we become so utterly invested in our disciplines and in our
scholarship, we become equally invested in the career we are preparing
for--the career in which we can continue with the obsession or passion we
developed in graduate school. Getting a doctorate is not just an educational
exercise for most people. It is a way of life. It comes with clothes,
appropriate living arrangements, patterns of social behavior (frequently
organized around coffee and book stores), and special haircuts and glasses. If
grad students had any money, I could start a mail order business that would
make it easier for them to assemble their props. It's in the job interviews
that the rubber hits the road. To be honest, the demand of our higher ed
system for faculty may have outstripped the supply of people willing to pay
the price. My own early decision to try to have a successful marriage and
happy and successful children has something to do with the fact that I am now
an administrator.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 13:36:37 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> I agree with Keith that the real problem with essay testing lies in its
> misuse as a barrier.
 
Could someone please explain to this Canadian how your essay testing
acts as a barrier?  Thanks, Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 15:17:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
X-To:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
In-Reply-To:  <A9B87F6CDD@ubishops.ca>
 
> > First Ed White said:
> >
> > ...I agree with Keith that the real problem with essay testing lies
> > in its misuse as a barrier....
------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Then Mieke Koppen Tucker reiterated:
>
> Could someone please explain to this Canadian how your essay testing
> acts as a barrier?
------------------------------------------------------------------------
Mieke,
      Perhaps the choice of words was misleading.  In some states, there
is an existing philosophy, largely encouraged by state legislatures and
state departments of higher education, that students should prove with
some instrument that they have learned their basic skills, lest funding be
withdrawn (understand they are not asking for proof that teachers are
teaching, but they are asking for proof that their efforts result in some
competent product).  In some areas, such as Maryland, Pennsylvania, and
West Virginia, this is known as 'performance based' or 'outcomes based'
education.  Our college requires a writing 'test' in both FY comp. and
college algebra.  In the 11th week of the first semester, a student must
sit for a timed essay in a controlled environment which is graded on a
holistic rubric.  Two readers score each essay, and if each doesn't give a
passing grade, the essay (and student writing) fails.  Barring
opportunities for retake and appeal, the students fails comp. if his/her
essay will not pass.  In effect, the essay acts as a barrier to those who
cannot demonstrate competence or 'perform.'   In our case, however, since
we do a lot of in-class writing, the essay is not really impromptu.
 
     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
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Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 21:24:03 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> lest funding be
> withdrawn
 
Wow!  That is quite punitive.  You mean that the college or
university looses both (the failing) student and whatever per
capita funding it gets?
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 21:51:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
X-To:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
In-Reply-To:  <B183262D11@ubishops.ca>
 
> On Sun, 3 Nov 1996, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
>
> Wow!  That is quite punitive.  You mean that the college or university
> looses both (the failing) student and whatever per capita funding it
> gets?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Mieke,
      In theory, yes.  Fortunately it hasn't happened in our district.
The state did seize Baltimore City Community College several years ago and
began running it as a division of the state higher education agency to
bring performance standards, operating policies, and financing into line
with State of Maryland expectations.  Annapolis wields a big stick and
tends to be rather less interested in local autonomy than in a level
playing field.
 
     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
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Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 08:12:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Editorship of Composition Chronicle (fwd)
 
I'm sorry if this message reaches you more than once.
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon, 4 Nov 1996 08:06:31 -0500 (EST)
From: CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS <cthaiss@osf1.gmu.edu>
To: wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu
Cc: viceroy@vivanet.com
Subject: Editorship of Composition Chronicle
 
 
 
Bill McCleary, founder and editor of _The Composition Chronicle_, is
interested in finding a dedicated, reliable composition professional to
take over management and editorship of the periodical, which is
published monthly during the academic year.  If you know the
_Chronicle_, you know that it fills an important niche in our field, as
an independent-minded digest and clearinghouse for news and commentary on
composition-related
issues from many sources and across all educational levels.
 
If you are interested in the position or know of someone who might be,
Bill would be happy to talk with you.  You can reach him
at
 
William McCleary
Editor: Composition Chronicle
Viceroy Publications
3247 Bronson Hill Road
Livonia, NY 14487
 
Work: mcclearyw@snycorva.cortland.edu
Home: viceroy@vivanet.com
 
Thanks.
 
Chris Thaiss
English Dept.
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
703-993-1196
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Nov 1996 19:13:02 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WSWEIGAR <wsweigar@IUSMAIL.IUS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Position announcement
 
The following appears in the current CHRONICLE OF HIGHER ED. and in
          the current MLA list:
 
          Assistant Professor in English.  Tenure-track.
 
          Ph.D. in hand by August 1997.  Specialization in
          composition/rhetoric or related field.  Experience in
          teaching first-year or advanced expository writing required;
          commitment to scholarship and undergraduate teaching
          required; demonstrated record of excellence in teaching
          required; training or experience in writing program administration
          preferred.  Course load: 9 hours plus research (or 12
          hours). (Reduced teaching load given for
          program administration).  Send cover letter, CV, and
          three letters of recommendation to Susan Mann, Chair,
          Writing Search, Box 96-21, Indiana University
          Southeast, New Albany, IN 47150.  Deadline: 1 December 1996.
          IU-Southeast is an AA/EEO institution.
 
            =====================
 
William Sweigart, Co-coordinator of Writing
Division of Humanities
Indiana University Southeast
4201 Grant Line Road
New Albany, IN  47150
(812) 941-2652
FAX: (812) 941-2529
wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 09:24:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Wired for narrative?
 
Keith -- It is certainly the case that we use other mechanisms for speech,
which is an overlaid function.  It is not quite so clear that language use
in general is overlaid, though I agree that there is probably no clear
"language" center or wired-in language acquisition device.  However, as I
noted when I quoted Schank's _Tell Me A Story_, it makes sense to think of
narrative as a basis for our cognitive skills.  Whether it's hardware or
software, the result is essentially the same.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 12:15:48 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Thanks for the explanations Chet.
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 10:51:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Very well said, Keith:
 
> What I gather from this discussion, though, is
>that it is the "absolute barrier" aspect that does the most harm. As
>individualized information for use by each student's teacher and as general
>information for use by the composition committee the assessment should be
>valuable.  From that perspective, though, it seems to be coming out that
>preparing students specially for the test -- ethically compelling if it is a
>barrier test -- makes little sense from any other perspective.  Spending
>more time preparing students for timed writing should be considered on its
>own merits and not be forced by the barrier exam.
>
>So, is it the barrier effect rather than the timed-ness that is the really
>significant problem?
 
I worry about both aspects, but I think you're right that the barrier
effect causes the most serious problem.  Ed's suggestion about making the
course the barrier, together with Chet's arrangement of folding the
assessment into the course, provide some possible solutions--and ways to
produce good information for teachers and for composition committees, etc.
Even legislators.  If the course is the barrier--students have to pass the
course before they proceed to the next stage (assuming the next stage is
far enough away to allow students reasonable opportunities to pass the
course and that support exists for those who are at risk of failing or have
failed)--and if the assessment is done rigorously, using a portfolio of
work from the course and maybe other courses too, then the two curricula
(taught and tested) come together in the assessment instrument.  And the
criteria that you develop for failing, passing, and (I'd urge) passing with
distinction will give you concrete language to describe "what this course
teaches," as well as evidence that the teaching works.
 
The timed business is most problematic, for me, when it is coupled with
"impromptu."  That situation is rare (it only exists in testing
situations), it goes against everything we know about effective writing,
and it undercuts most if not all we teach about writing being reflective
and recursive, process-based, etc.  That's what Liz Hamp-Lyons and I found
at Michigan, and it was a large part of our justification for switching to
a portfolio-based evaluation at the end of our Writing Practicum course.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 13:52:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <v02130501aea3703314a2@[134.121.50.183]>
 
This barrier bit is bizzare.
What a lot of cash and effort
to get cattle in the right car
 
Barrier test? course? cap?
Might as well make the territory
follow the map.
 
 
--Eric Crump
  ex-poet, for obvious reasons
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 15:38:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
>the price. My own early decision to try to have a successful marriage and
>happy and successful children has something to do with the fact that I am now
>an administrator.
>
 
I'm not sure what spin David wants us to put on this.  I thought I'd made
the same decision he did, and two thirds of the outcomes he described
happened for me.  Maybe I didn't decide hard enough.  Maybe the decision
wasn't all mine.  Maybe the arrow works the other way and becoming an
administrator has something to do with the facts of our
extra-administrative lives.
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 13:52:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Wired for narrative?
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961102230403.0068b0b8@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
 
Keith and anyone else...
 
Bikerton's opportunism is exactly what Colin Tudge implicates.  However,
his case for narrative, tho' speculative, rests on about three million
to four million years of development past the  chimp/ape brain in physiology
plus the element of time/sequence that influences the
environmental necessity for being able to describe events in narrative
form in order to assist that language ability in becoming an adaptive
good, i.e. a genetic investment that survival passes on.  I think he
would say there is a difference in the "hard wiring" for hormones and the
"hard wiring" for narrative.  His comment against hard wiring is drawn
from Chomsky and from the differences in the syntax of different
languages, but then he goes back to Chomsky to refurbish the "hard
wiring" idea.
 
Still curious, I remain.....
 
Bill Pedersen
U of AZ
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 18:29:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/04/96 13:29
 
Couple of things. For some reason or another, I find engagement with the
issues of administration is extremely interesting but not as distracting or
all-consuming as the pursuit of scholarly issues. It may have something to do
with an engagement whose objective is closure as opposed to engagement whose
goal is opening questions out and following them into uncertain and vasty
space. I was a bit difficult when on the hunt and would get confused about
what was really important. Of course, as Doug points out, the decisions we
make don't always have the effects we planned. I remember John Chancellor,
when he was dying of cancer, saying, "If you want to make god laugh, tell him
your plans."
 
But, my personal soap opera notwithstanding, do you find that any of your
students are interested in careers in academic administration? Do they have
any idea of what administrative career paths look like? No one grows up
wanting to be a vice provost.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Nov 1996 20:04:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
 
>
>But, my personal soap opera notwithstanding, do you find that any of your
>students are interested in careers in academic administration? Do they have
>any idea of what administrative career paths look like? No one grows up
>wanting to be a vice provost.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
 
 
David, this is not just of interest to students.  Nobody ever told *me* what
an administrative career path looks like (although I have had the
opportunity to read a few vitas, which was a help).  Is it that "nobody
grows up wanting to be a vice provost?"  or that administration is counter
to the dominant ideology of the professoriat, something like dropping out,
something slightly shameful to actually enjoy?
 
Linda Bergmann
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 04:45:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
>
>The timed business is most problematic, for me, when it is coupled with
>"impromptu."  That situation is rare (it only exists in testing
>situations), it goes against everything we know about effective writing,
>and it undercuts most if not all we teach about writing being reflective
>and recursive, process-based, etc.  That's what Liz Hamp-Lyons and I found
>at Michigan, and it was a large part of our justification for switching to
>a portfolio-based evaluation at the end of our Writing Practicum course.
>Bill
 
Bill, could you describe this portfolio-based evaluation system in more
detail?  Thanks.
 
Julia
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 08:21:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110418291062@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Nov 4, 96 06:29:09 pm
 
David, et al--
 
Some of the graduate students in our program are considering writing
program administration as something they would like to do.  I think
this is different from the situation not too long ago when new Ph.D.s
in rhetoric and composition thought that administration might be
thrust upon them, especially if they were the only person with a
degree in r/c.  Perhaps because we have several assistantships which
provide graduate students with administrative experience, some of our
students have a chance to learn about the challenges, rewards,
frustrations, and annoyances of program administration.  And graduate
students have other ways of learning about administration:  Janangelo
and Hansen's book, this list, the WPA journal, the workshop and
conference.  In a year-and-a-half, when her current rotation as WPA
ends, my colleague Shirley Rose plans to offer a seminar on writing
program administration, and I assume other programs occasionally offer
such courses.  I think graduate students have more opportunity to
learn about administration, and so are able to make more informed
decisions about whether they want to administer or not.
 
But I also think you're right about one thing: no one every _plans_ to
become a provost!
 
Bud
--
Irwin Weiser
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 08:31:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track -Reply
 
As someone who planned, at least from the start of my doctoral
studies, to be an administrator, I have been surprised, both by what
my graduate preparation did for me, and what didn't get talked about
in grad school that perhaps could be--a course in conflict resolution
might be helpful.
 
I had, as  mentors during both my MA and DA, two execellent
administrators, who showed me, by example, what administration could
be--intellectual, challanging, and even, at times, kind of fun.  I
don't regret it at all.  And while I find myself occassionally
longing to be more activly engaged in the professional discourse, I
don't miss some of the hoop-jumping.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"I'm not a vegetarian because I love animals; I'm a vegetarian
because I hate plants."  --A. Whitney Brown.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 08:48:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
 
David Schwalm wrote:
>But, my personal soap opera notwithstanding, do you find that any of your
>students are interested in careers in academic administration? Do they have
>any idea of what administrative career paths look like? No one grows up
>wanting to be a vice provost.
>
Given the strong taboo (among academics) against showing interest in an
administrative career, it's not surprising if students don't talk about it
as a possible intentional career choice.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 07:11:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      "Successful marriage and happy, successful children . . ."
In-Reply-To:  <9611042033.AA58832@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
The spin my head tells me to put on David's words does not match the one
my heart feels. Am I hearing that if we decide to become an administrator
(that is, with the official title and the appropriate
compensation--something a lot of us in rhet/comp don't have though we
have the onerous burden of administration), our chances for a successful
marriage and happy, successful children are greater? So that's where I
went wrong--dang it!
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 09:21:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
In-Reply-To:  <199611051321.IAA13356@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
 
David, et al,
 
Apparently some students _do_ know they want careers as administrators in
higher education, because there's a whole graduate academic department here
(Educational Leadership and Policy Analysis) that offers courses with
titles like "Institutional Advancement for Higher Ed," "Women and
Blacks...," "Academic Culture & Environment...," Curriculum Philosophy and
Development...," Administration and Governance...," " Budget and
Finance...," and so on.
 
The graduate catalogue reads, "These [courses] prepare administrators,
program leaders, and teacher/researcher practitioners for a variety of
postsecondary educational positions, for example,...academic deans,
chairpersons, and college and university presidents."  I know from my
colleagues who teach in this department that not all of their students are
"mature"types who've returned to pick up this stuff after having already
started careers in some other track.
 
As a new WPA when I came here, I was surprised to learn that such courses
existed and that there _were_ other options that could've helped prepare me
for what I'm doing--which, by the way, I love (wierd as that seems, but
then David Schwalm was one of my significant graduate professors).  Given
that so many r/c profs end up in writing program administration, I think we
have an obligation to offer curricular preparation for those who elect, or
think they may end up, as WPAs.
 
One addition to Irwin's list of places to go to find out more about whether
administration is for them is the Bryn Mawr Summer Institute for Women in
Higher Education Administration.  Attending this intense four-week event
solidified the decision for me, and I highly recommend it.  It's expensive
(I was fortunate to go while still a grad student with the support of my
dean after having done a sort of WPA "internship"), but I'd wager that if
departments or colleges are putting pressure on new r/c faculty to run
writing programs, their institutions might agree to send them, as prep for
taking on an often-unwanted assignment.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 08:38:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/04/96 19:00
 
What I don't know, generally speaking, is whether a career in academic
administration is something that you pursue or something that happens to you.
I was at an all day meeting yesterday with deans, vice provosts, and provosts
of all the Universities in Arizona. The one noticeable characteristic of the
group (other than the fact that its was mostly men in suits) was age. No one
was young.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 10:42:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TODD W TAYLOR <twtaylor@GIBBS.OIT.UNC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track + selling out
In-Reply-To:  <327f45c70116002@herald.cc.purdue.edu>
 
> Given the strong taboo (among academics) against showing interest in an
> administrative career, it's not surprising if students don't talk about it
> as a possible intentional career choice.
>
> Shirley K Rose
 
And it seems to me that this taboo can be dangerously counter-productive:
if administration is constructed as something for sell-outs, careerists,
and academic politicos, administration becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy
in which those with the worst intentions gain power and the sincere folk
avoid getting in the mix.  Since this is election day, we might compare
this situation to governmental politics: If people with ethics and
integrity are *discouraged* from becoming politicians, what kind of
government are we left with?  I guess we can only hope that as many of the
so-called "sincere folk" as possible will rise above the cynicism, taboos,
and corrupting tendencies power.  Of course, instead of *hoping* we can
jump into the arena ourselves, which is what WPA-L is all about, I guess.
 
Todd Taylor
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 07:48:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track
 
Let me second Marty's endorsement of the Bryn Mawr Summer Institute--I
found it invaluable, as I'm sure other folks on this list did as well.  If
your institution does not support folks to attend, you should pressure the
administration for support.  Here I'm working on having our central
administrators send two rather than just one person per year.  Sue McLeod
>
>One addition to Irwin's list of places to go to find out more about whether
>administration is for them is the Bryn Mawr Summer Institute for Women in
>Higher Education Administration.  Attending this intense four-week event
>solidified the decision for me, and I highly recommend it.  It's expensive
>(I was fortunate to go while still a grad student with the support of my
>dean after having done a sort of WPA "internship"), but I'd wager that if
>departments or colleges are putting pressure on new r/c faculty to run
>writing programs, their institutions might agree to send them, as prep for
>taking on an often-unwanted assignment.
>
>Marty Townsend
>
>Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
>Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
>Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
>325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
>University of Missouri
>Columbia, MO  65211
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 08:52:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      spinning
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/05/96 07:07
 
Just to be sure the spin is right: Becoming an administrator does not insure
happiness (although I did get a nice bump in salary, but we know what money
can't buy). What it ensures is that I am no longer a fully active scholar in
my di scipline. The topic was obsession or obsessiveness, and I found early on
that the scholarly hunt, for me, was a sort of all or nothing thing--an
obsession--that caused me to get my priorities screwed up. I haven't really
thought much about the positive contributions of an administrative career to
the quality of life. I'll work on that. My point was that it means that I am
NOT doing something else that was personally destructive. I mean, I used to
smoke three packs a day too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 08:56:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track + selling out
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/05/96 08:38
 
It think it is absolutely essential for administrators on the academic side of
an institution to have extensive faculty experience. An academic administrator
who cannot see the university the way a faculty member sees it is going to be
very very frustrated.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 09:05:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track + selling out
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.CVX.3.91.961105101124.9991B-100000@gibbs.oit.unc.edu> from
              "TODD W TAYLOR" at Nov 5, 96 10:42:16 am
 
When I was directing the WPA summer workshop (I was involved for three
years running) I gained more respect for the conflict this thread has
been discussing.  Most of us are writers, with a built-in
anti-establishment bias; we properly distrust kingdoms, principalities,
and deans.  And then we find that we must be one of them in order to do
our jobs, which include some activities (hiring & firing = exploiting?)
we have always disliked.  To become your own enemy is upsetting, like
Bill Cosby looking in the mirror to discover he has become his own
father.  Let's recognize that this is a genuine problem based in both the
profession and our own personality structures and that it cannot just go
away.  --Ed White
 >
> > Given the strong taboo (among academics) against showing interest in an
> > administrative career, it's not surprising if students don't talk about it
> > as a possible intentional career choice.
> >
> > Shirley K Rose
>
> And it seems to me that this taboo can be dangerously counter-productive:
> if administration is constructed as something for sell-outs, careerists,
> and academic politicos, administration becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy
> in which those with the worst intentions gain power and the sincere folk
> avoid getting in the mix.  Since this is election day, we might compare
> this situation to governmental politics: If people with ethics and
> integrity are *discouraged* from becoming politicians, what kind of
> government are we left with?  I guess we can only hope that as many of the
> so-called "sincere folk" as possible will rise above the cynicism, taboos,
> and corrupting tendencies power.  Of course, instead of *hoping* we can
> jump into the arena ourselves, which is what WPA-L is all about, I guess.
>
> Todd Taylor
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 13:03:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
David, thanks for your comments.  I appreciate your perspectives, admire
your candor, and envy your ability to analyze and make your peace with the
options you perceived available to you.
 
The longer I do the WPA job, and it's been seven years now, the more I
realize that much of the craziness in my life is due to my struggle to
balance the administrative and scholarly roles.
 
Being a scholar is so seductive, and being an administrator is so seductive.
 
I've wanted to do/have it all, though I've only in the recent years grasped
the various costs of doing so, and boy do I feel stupid/blinded/deluded
that it took me so long.
 
The fundamental quality of scholarly work is that it is never done.  The
possible articles and books that one could be writing is infinite.  Forget
things like promotions or pay.  I think many of us, products of a system
that rewarded our diligent efforts for years and years, do scholarly work
(or feel guilty for not doing enough scholarly work) purely for reasons
that are self-driven.
 
Throw in a working-class background (my father worked on the back of a
garbage truck until he was 65, and in my high school and college summers I
worked alongside  him) and the  knowledge that poverty due to a change in
job status was always just around the corner, and you've got a powerful
formula for the kind of obsession that David seemed to recognize earlier
than I did.
 
Satchel Paige once said, "Don't look back; they might be gaining on you."
I think many of us in higher education generally and rhet/comp specifically
and WPA positions precisely, always look back, always fret about the
faceless "they" gaining on us.  Too often that "they" is that more perfect
version of ourselves, the self that will have published more than we have.
And then, of course, are the very concrete "theys" who in fact deny tenure,
promotion, reward, or respect, thus confirming what we often suspected of
ourselves anyway: we would be discovered as inadequate in ways we secretly
knew ourselves all along.
 
Some feminist analyses of this might see in my choices and beliefs some
masculine drive to compete.  There's probably a strand of that.  But I
think the class issues, the fear of failure and its economic and other
consequences, have been even more powerful.  And so, for me becoming an
administrator did not mean giving up one form of academic life for another
but rather adding one, like mothers and fathers whose complexities of life
square as they juggle career and family.
 
Such a confessional mode is probably inappropriate to the list.  I just
think there's a hugely important dialogue that we ought to have about the
"personal" (yes, I know, a terribly unreflective retrograde concept ) costs
and implications of WPA work.  Some of us have probably handled this stuff
better than others, and we can benefit from the various perspectives.
 
Doug
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 11:26:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: spinning
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/05/96 10:54
 
When someone in the office asked if I was going to dress up for Halloween, I
said I was going to come disguised as a vice provost. Jokes, however lame, can
be very revealing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 13:47:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Administration
 
David's comment that at the meeting of upper administrators he attended
"the group . . . was mostly men in suits" set my teeth on edge (the few I
have not ground down to stumps already).  I would like to think that in
other universities across the country there are equal numbers of women and
men in administrative positions above the departmental level.  To be sure,
one hears of this woman university president or that provost or dean, but
I wonder if they are the exceptions to the rule of male rule.  The SUNY
system in general has been cited as poor in advancing women to full
professorships and high administrative positions, and in the system UB
is the worst campus.  I think the prevailing party line of any institution
has much to do with whether or not women are invited into an upper
administration.  I am not thinking of anti-feminism so much as the fact
that many otherwise qualified female professors do not agree with
upper-administration politics and so are "unsuitable" candidates for
vice-provostial positions, etc.  Areas of disagreement are not limited to
the treatment of women in the profession, either, but encompass how
the budget should be allocated and styles of administration (how you
treat faculty and student concerns).
 
As for graduate students wanting administrative positions, some
do, at least those who work very closely with me in the Comp
Program do.  That they do is one of my few sources of happiness
as an administrator.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 10:56:57 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
>>That's what Liz Hamp-Lyons and I found
>>at Michigan, and it was a large part of our justification for switching to
>>a portfolio-based evaluation at the end of our Writing Practicum course.
>>Bill
>
>Bill, could you describe this portfolio-based evaluation system in more
>detail?  Thanks.
 
We've already done so, Julia, in more depth than I could manage--or others
would want to read--here online.  The decision to move to portfolios, and
the complications involved, are described in a piece Liz and I wrote for
Belanoff and Dickson's _Portfolios:  Process and Product_.  Further
descriptions and some more complications are described in our CCC's article
(May 1993), and the resolution of the main complications is described in
our piece in Daiker, et al's _New Directions in Portfolio Assessment_.
 
Apologies for the self-aggrandising message.  I'll be happy to summarize if
listmembers in general want me to.
 
G'day,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 11:58:15 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Administration
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/05/96 11:45
 
Mili, it probably has as much to do with age as with gender. The dominant
impression in looking around the room isthat it was full of gray haired men in
suits. ASU Main has a male president, male provost, female vice president for
student affairs, 8 male deans, 6 female deans. West has a female provost, male
vice provost, 4 male deans, 2 female deans. Things are better, but not
equitable. Administrators tend to be drawn from the senior faculty, and thus
the administrative ranks tend to represent what the faculty looked like 10-15
years ago. The diversity of the faculty hired in the last 10-15 years holds
out hope for better diversity in administration in the future.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 11:42:55 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
Doug--I sense that this strand may have something to offer to all of us,
perhaps even in a segment of our journal (an opinion piece, or something
called "musings," in which seasoned administrators talk for a bit about
their choices and where those choices have led as well as their "career
ladders"--a term which I find somewhat bothersome, since it's not clear
what's at the top).  I would have appreciated, when I was starting out as
an administrator, hearing from those who had gone before about both the
benefits and the costs.  I wonder if others feel the same way.
 
One thing I find about administration is that it leaves very little time
for reflection, an activity which for me at least is crucial for the
scholarly endeavor.  In order to continue my scholarship in a modest way
while I have been doing administration, I have had to carve out that time
and guard it jealously.  There could be difficulties with this arrangement,
since for most of us our time is not really our own; I have been lucky in
reporting to an administrator who encourages folks to take time for their
own scholarly work.
 
But Doug, I also find that a fundamental quality of administration is that
it is never done.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>David, thanks for your comments.  I appreciate your perspectives, admire
>your candor, and envy your ability to analyze and make your peace with the
>options you perceived available to you.
>
>The longer I do the WPA job, and it's been seven years now, the more I
>realize that much of the craziness in my life is due to my struggle to
>balance the administrative and scholarly roles.
>
>Being a scholar is so seductive, and being an administrator is so seductive.
>
>I've wanted to do/have it all, though I've only in the recent years grasped
>the various costs of doing so, and boy do I feel stupid/blinded/deluded
>that it took me so long.
>
>The fundamental quality of scholarly work is that it is never done.  The
>possible articles and books that one could be writing is infinite.  Forget
>things like promotions or pay.  I think many of us, products of a system
>that rewarded our diligent efforts for years and years, do scholarly work
>(or feel guilty for not doing enough scholarly work) purely for reasons
>that are self-driven.
>
>Throw in a working-class background (my father worked on the back of a
>garbage truck until he was 65, and in my high school and college summers I
>worked alongside  him) and the  knowledge that poverty due to a change in
>job status was always just around the corner, and you've got a powerful
>formula for the kind of obsession that David seemed to recognize earlier
>than I did.
>
>Satchel Paige once said, "Don't look back; they might be gaining on you."
>I think many of us in higher education generally and rhet/comp specifically
>and WPA positions precisely, always look back, always fret about the
>faceless "they" gaining on us.  Too often that "they" is that more perfect
>version of ourselves, the self that will have published more than we have.
>And then, of course, are the very concrete "theys" who in fact deny tenure,
>promotion, reward, or respect, thus confirming what we often suspected of
>ourselves anyway: we would be discovered as inadequate in ways we secretly
>knew ourselves all along.
>
>Some feminist analyses of this might see in my choices and beliefs some
>masculine drive to compete.  There's probably a strand of that.  But I
>think the class issues, the fear of failure and its economic and other
>consequences, have been even more powerful.  And so, for me becoming an
>administrator did not mean giving up one form of academic life for another
>but rather adding one, like mothers and fathers whose complexities of life
>square as they juggle career and family.
>
>Such a confessional mode is probably inappropriate to the list.  I just
>think there's a hugely important dialogue that we ought to have about the
>"personal" (yes, I know, a terribly unreflective retrograde concept ) costs
>and implications of WPA work.  Some of us have probably handled this stuff
>better than others, and we can benefit from the various perspectives.
>
>Doug
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>Doug Hesse
>Director of Writing Programs
>Professor of English
>Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
>Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
>ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 12:54:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
In-Reply-To:  <9611051757.AA86428@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Spinning . . . seduction . . . choices between becoming an administrator
or a scholar. Actually, I think teaching is the most seductive of the
trinity.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 14:58:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
In-Reply-To:  <9611051757.AA86428@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug, thanks for your post--on the costs--and on the drive. I share a lot
of your background. Yes, both administration and scholarship are seductive
and both are never ending. And admin is added to teaching and scholarship.
I signed up for comp director because I thought I owed the service to my
dept and I thought I would be good at it. It turns out I am very good at
it. But my big project on literacy has really suffered. I've about decided
that I have to get to balance by taking turns. So unless something weird
happens, I'm going to write the next few years and then come back to
administration. Beth Daniell
 
 
 
 
 
******************************************************************************
 
Beth Daniell
Dept of English                                 Office: 864-656-5390
Clemson University                              Home:   864-653-9421
Box 341503                                      Fax:    864-656-1345
Clemson, SC 29634-1503                          Email:  dbeth@clemson.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 13:02:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <01IBHM01X5LU8WX9G1@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
What my research for "Gender Roles and Faculty Lives in Rhetoric and
Composition" tells us is that female faculty most often choose to see
themselves as teachers (and I'm thinking here of my last message on this
listserv where I was just a little upset because no one had mentioned the
seduction of teaching--just administration or scholar. There is clearly a
gender issue surrounding some of this.) Female faculty in rhet/comp do a
lot of adm work (delegated), and they don't get the recognition or
recompense for it. Yet they do not, in relation to male faculty, prepare
for or chart for themselves a "career" in administration. This is one
reason most of our WPAs in the large universities with their large
writing programs are still mostly male. The other reason is gender bias;
we do need to remember that the majority of college writing faculty are
female. The issue is complicated; I'm glad the listserv discussion is
shifting to this conversation.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 12:16:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
And on Halloween I wore my usual power suit and a button that said "This IS
my costume."  And it was.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>When someone in the office asked if I was going to dress up for Halloween, I
>said I was going to come disguised as a vice provost. Jokes, however lame, can
>be very revealing.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 15:25:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
>When someone in the office asked if I was going to dress up for Halloween, I
>said I was going to come disguised as a vice provost. Jokes, however lame, can
>be very revealing.
 
David,
I went to a Halloween party that was also attended by some of our graduate
students.  One of them came dressed as me.  She was pretty good.
Doug
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 15:49:03 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> I'll be happy to summarize if
> listmembers in general want me to.
 
yes, yes please.
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 16:26:21 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 5 Nov 1996 13:47:28 -0500 from
              <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
 
Re: Women in administration.
Thought you might like to know that at URI the provost is the former
comp director--M. Beverly Swan.  I'm not sure whether she agreed with what
the administrators were up to when she embarked on this part of her career,
but I'm sure she does now.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 16:32:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
P.S. to Theresa:  I think good administration itself IS teaching and
scholarship, as well as management and leadership.   But I do think it is
very hard to keep doing all three for any length of time--it only works
when they are extraordinarily synergistic.  Probably not usually above the
level of WPA.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 16:32:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
I would like to mention the ACE Fellows Program, which is a year-long
program for cultivating administrative leadership (the goal is ultimately
to produce presidents) and pays special attention to recruiting minorities
and women.   WPAs are exceptionally well qualified to get the fellowship.
Deadlines are past for this year, but you might look into next year if you
are interested.   The program involves apprenticing yourself to a top
administrator (whom you select, through   a search process) for a year. . .
you also get a travel budget to visit other schools and have 3 week long
seminars with other fellows.  In part the program is intended to establish
a network of faculty and administrative leaders, which it has done very
effectively.  The rub is that your institution must agree to nominate you
and pay your salary for the year.  Your host institution pays for the
travel and seminars.
 
I have spent my entire career walking the line (and investigating the
relationship) between theory and practice, and moving into administration
meant taking it up also as a reflective practice.   I am still highly
ambivalent about moving into  a full administrative position because I
don't want to give up my writing (some of which is now on administration
and higher education).   And because of the enormous personal cost.
 
I gave a paper at WPA/ADE one summer on the relations between faculty and
administration, and I'm firmly convinced that faculty must  understand
administration and the challenges higher ed faces (in order not to be
infantilized). I wish we could develop some career options for moving in
and out of or balancing administration and faculty life. . .in doing so we
might begin to change some of the attitude and governance problems that
result from the gap between the two.
 
Finally, Mili and others, I am trying to start a women's leadership circle
here at Syracuse (which has few women in leadership positions) and if it
works on campus would like to extend its networking both regionally (all
disciplines) and also in the discipline.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 17:13:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Using faculty mentors in macros-sections of first-year writing
              courses
 
Our first-year writing program committee recently discussed the
possibility of creating "macro-sections" of first-year writing courses.
Each macro-section would consist of maybe 4 "micro-sections." The listed
instructor for each macro-section would be a permanent faculty member.
The micro-sections would be the resbonisbility of GA's, who would work
together with the faculty mentor to design assignments, plan class
activities, respond to and evaluate the writing (or the portfolio, if we
move to that system).
 
My question is whether any of you has ever had any experience with such
a system in a writing program. If so, how does it work? Aside from class
planning, oversight, and mentoring GA's, do the faculty ever interact
with the undergrads directly? If so, what could the usefully do in a
class of 45 to 100 students (basic writing vs Comp)?
 
Our committee has positive reasons for discussing this possibility. but,
most of those reasons concern faculty GA interaction, the possibility of
mentoring, the involvement of the permanenet faculty in the writing
program, etc. The other reason, however, (and I don't demonize it) is
that the Provost has recently given faculty in all departments quotas of
"contact hours" to meet. If faculty are the listed instructors, that
would affect the departmental average substantively.
 
So, do any of you know whether such a scheme has been tried? Has it
failed utterly? Please let me know.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 15:25:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Using faculty mentors in macros-sections of first-year writing co
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/05/96 15:12
 
Larry Johnson did one of these macro-micro thing very effectively in tech
writing at UTEP. However, unless the instructor does more in the macro part
than lecture about writing, it might be beeter just to make the faculty member
teacher of record in order to meet the credit hour mandate, make GA mentoring
the main "macro" piece, and proceed with the micro parts.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 18:02:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
I am motivated to enter this discussion about women administrators
because I have been/am one, I have recently chaired a search for a
campus chancellor involving women candidates, and I believe the recent
posting, I think by Shirley Rose, that entering administration is like
entering politics.
 
First, I evolved into a campus administrator (Associate Dean of the
Faculties-the same as Associate Provost on many campuses) from being a
writing program administrator. Clearly, some issues involved in the
ability of the writing program to do its work well were only able to be
addressed on the campus level. It was a similar move that I had made
from a faculty position to a writing program administrator position:
the playing field widens so that a person can influence more of the
context. Let's be open:  the person has more power to make a difference.
The person also loses important pieces of her life:  the respect of
certain other faculty members, the ability to be an integral part of her
department, and the time to do one kind of scholarship. Any choice
involves gain and loss, though, so that shouldn't come as a surprise.
One important benefit of more education about being an administrator
before one becomes one is more preparation for the gains and the losses.
 
As I chaired a search for a campus chancellor last year, I became even
more aware of the difficulties for women who seek top administrative
positions. Often women have not moved up the hierarchical ladder in
quite the same way or at the same pace as some men:  that critical fact
becomes supra-important at the final stages of the hiring process. Any
woman/man/person who aspires to a provost or above position will be
smart to try at least to tap each rung of the ladder.  If the
powers-that-be do not want to hire you because you are "suspect" on some
other basis, i.e. being a woman, you can be eliminated by your unusual
career path. This situation will not be changed until more people who
understand the need for diversity get into the top administrative
positions. To get there now, in most cases one has to have taken the
traditional steps.
 
Thirdly,  let's be realistic about what it takes to make change when the
context is wide, i.e. a campus, university system, or state governing
board for example. You work with some people who do not have your set of
values regarding students, who have agendas opposite your own, who do
not care to know all the aspects of a problem and alternative solutions,
and who can stymie anything you want to get done. So, you negotiate and
compromise. The latter word, at least, is a dirty word to so many of us,
especially in comp, because we have such a sense of our mission. Taking
the high road in every case, even if you know it leads nowhere, is
fruitless, though, if you really want to make change over time.
        Badmouthing our faculty colleagues who do go into administration and
must negotiate and compromise is a practice we can change, even if we
can change little else. I'm not suggesting passivity but reality
testing. Of course, there are those whose ideals and ideas collapse
under political pressure and who deserve to be ignored or deprecated.
Many administrators, in my experience, however, are trying to weigh the
alternatives and, within the complex context in which they work, make
some positive progress. All politicians are not corrupt-or any more
corrupt than any of us would be in their roles; all administrators are
not uncaring, stupid, or bottom-line-only people-any more than we would
be in their roles.
        Hope I haven't been too much on a high horse or a hobby horse, but I
care deeply about making change in higher education. I think making
change takes diverse voices, so women and men with different experiences
must be in top administrative positions. Some faculty must be willing to
take on school, campus, and senior administrative roles in which they
can work to effect change, and we can help by not arbitrarily suspecting
them of the worst. In fact, I hope that more writing program
administrators will consider joining those who do the same tough
administrative work that WPAs do, only in a different site. WPAs are
well-prepared for the challenge!
                                                Barbara
 
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Mili Clark[SMTP:MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU]
>Sent:  Tuesday, November 05, 1996 1:47 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Administration
>
>David's comment that at the meeting of upper administrators he attended
>"the group . . . was mostly men in suits" set my teeth on edge (the few
>I
>have not ground down to stumps already).  I would like to think that in
>other universities across the country there are equal numbers of women
>and
>men in administrative positions above the departmental level.  To be
>sure,
>one hears of this woman university president or that provost or dean,
>but
>I wonder if they are the exceptions to the rule of male rule.  The SUNY
>system in general has been cited as poor in advancing women to full
>professorships and high administrative positions, and in the system UB
>is the worst campus.  I think the prevailing party line of any
>institution
>has much to do with whether or not women are invited into an upper
>administration.  I am not thinking of anti-feminism so much as the fact
>that many otherwise qualified female professors do not agree with
>upper-administration politics and so are "unsuitable" candidates for
>vice-provostial positions, etc.  Areas of disagreement are not limited
>to
>the treatment of women in the profession, either, but encompass how
>the budget should be allocated and styles of administration (how you
>treat faculty and student concerns).
>
>As for graduate students wanting administrative positions, some
>do, at least those who work very closely with me in the Comp
>Program do.  That they do is one of my few sources of happiness
>as an administrator.
>
>Mili Clark
>Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
>
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Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 14:45:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Re:  women in administration.
 
Just the other day, we had a first brown bag meeting of women in administration
at our university.  This included all kinds of administrators, starting at the
department level.  The statistics:  51% of our students are women; 23% of
tenured or tenure-track faculty are women; and the following statistics for
administrators:
 
upper level:  8% (one person--an associate provost)
deans and asst/assoc deans:  34%
dept/program/unit heads:  23%
student affairs:  29%
non-academic:  23%
 
We're looking for a new president at our university.  The search committee
has identified 8 candidates and interviewed them last week.
The committee was asked how many of these candidates are women.
The answer is 1.  Any bets on whether this one will make it to the final three
or four?
 
We have a long way to go.
 
Jane
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Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 20:22:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
I've been folllowing this thread with much interest.
 
In January of this year, the dean of our College of Liberal Arts (a woman, by
training a scholar of communication disorders) was relieved of responsibility by
our new provost of Arts, Sciences, and Engineering. She chose to step down
almost immediately and go into her tenure home (Communication Disorders) to
carry on with teaching and scholarship.  An interim dean was appointed until a
new dean could be hired to replace her. The interim dean decided suddenly in
August, with a few weeks left in his term, to appoint a scholar of 18th-century
literature to run the Composition Program, for reasons still unclear to anyone
here--so, like our ex-dean, I'm back into scholarship and teaching full-time.
 
What strikes me about these two cases is how easily a dean's or director's work
is "dismissed," even years of it (in my case, eight; in hers, four), and then
how easily all the things that have taken so much negotiation, planning, and
hard work are dismantled. Perhaps that's one of the differences between
administrative effort and scholarly work; one has the impression that one's
administrative work is moving the world forward, at least locally and
institutionally, but it can be undone in a matter of months.  What's left is the
EXPERIENCE of administration, but the "product," unlike scholarship, is gone.
Louise makes a good point about the teaching and scholarly dimensions of
administration, but new administrators don't have to BUILD on what has come
before. For example, a first-rate, state-of-the-art, theoretically informed,
fair, reliable asssessment program that has taken an administrator ten years to
develop can be abandoned (by fiat, by a replacement, or whatever) in weeks,
perhaps in favor of something really awful. Or a great writing curriculum can be
"revised" into lectures on grammar.  Or a really good teacher-development
program can turn into the old 1950's practice of handing out a sample syllabus
and the keys to a shared office. In the scholarly world, one of the criteria for
the acceptance of new work is how and whether it builds on previous work.  We
don't have such criteria in administrative replacements--administration isn't
necessarily intellectual as much as it is political.  Regressive political
agendas can land you right back to where you were ten, twenty, or thirty years
ago--and then what?  What has "moved forward?"  Where has your work as an
administator gone?
 
Moral: Especially in vulnerable fields like composition, it's probably wise to
force yourself to spend time teaching, writing, and doing other work that will
remain personally meaningful even in the face of an about-turn in administrative
direction and the subsequent abandonment and obsolescence of everything you
tried so hard to achieve. I think that's why some people writing about this
thread have said how reluctant they are/were to "let go" of teaching and
scholarship while doing administration.  There are legacies in disciplinary
work--we cite them all the time. There are histories in teaching--we see them in
students' achievements and growth, the success of alumni; we feel them in the
knowledge that we may have contributed in some small way to the aspirations and
development of our students. But for all the investment of time and energy
administration requires, it really seems much more ephemeral.
 
What do others think?
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Tue, 5 Nov 1996 23:42:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Colomb <g-colomb@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      What's an administrator good for?
 
I have come to believe that as administrators we best not concern ourselves
with our legacy or any other kind of monument to our work. That misses the
point and sets us up for a fall.  We do better to think of ourselves less
as builders than as caretakers, not of our programs but of parts, however
small, of others' lives. Our value is entirely in the quality of our care.
So our legacy is what our caretaing does for those others. Nothing more.
 
Apart from the cheap thrill of keeping only one step ahead of chaos, I find
three reasons to value what I do.
 
1) Each year, the 1600 juniors and seniors who take one of my courses have
a better and more fulfilling educational experience because I have been
able to attract good people, to train them well, to motivate them to buy
into our mission, to keep them changing and growing as teachers, to reward
them for innovation, to keep them enthused and energetic. Or at least, most
of those students have good experiences because I can do most of those
things for most of our TAs.
 
2) The TAs who work for me feel good about their work. You need to have had
only one bad boss to appreciate the very real good you can do by being a
good one.
 
3) Many of the TAs who work for me will continue to teach after they leave
us. To the degree that their experience in our program makes them better,
more knowledgeable, more innovative, more reflective teachers, I will have
done a small good for the thousands of students they will encounter.
 
Ephemeral perhaps. But enough for me.
 
 
best
greg
 
 
PS Of course, none of these are reasons why _my_ bosses value my work.
They like my program partly because I have convinced them to think of it as
innovaive and distinctive (a mantra they love) but chiefly because it
works smoothly enough that they don't have to think about it much. But
then, I have good bosses.
 
 
_______________________
Greg Colomb
Department of English
Programs in Professional Writing
University of Illinois
Urbana, Illinois   61801
 
(217) 244-1457
 fax  333-4321
g-colomb@uiuc.edu
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 05:29:03 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: spinning
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110511264916@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Gee David, you might oughta said you were coming disguised as a WPA, an
English Professor, or a scholar.  A sense of humor and irony, now that's a
killer dichotomy.
 
 
On Tue, 5 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> When someone in the office asked if I was going to dress up for Halloween, I
> said I was going to come disguised as a vice provost. Jokes, however lame, can
> be very revealing.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 08:43:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <327ff6716d29528@mhub2.tc.umn.edu>
 
I have spent a great deal of time contemplating the question of one's
legacy as an administrator and more broadly how to institutionalize a
program or its features.  During my 6 year term as director I worked
consciously to institutionalize not specific changes so much (these MUST
continue to evolve as conditions change and the field changes) but certain
habits and practices like inquiry-based teaching, the role of all members
of the WP in its governance and curriculum, respect for part-time teachers
and TAs as colleagues,  assessment, a process of strategic planning that
involved everyone, and other things-- most of all the constant risk of
change and improvement.  I even tried to invent "traditions"!  My principle
was this.  I had learned (at Univ of Southern California) that neither
individuals (e.g., a dean or dept chair) nor structures (e.g., a program
that's been in place and respected for 10 years) are immune to sudden,
shocking change.  I thought the only thing that might preserve
institutional features would be if they could be so tied and interlocked
and interwoven with many people and longstanding institutional structures
that it would be very difficult to disentangle them.  And even that would
be no guarantee because change is ongoing.  So one's structures and
principles would have to be conceived to be extremely adaptable to new
circumstances and leaders.
 
I was very depressed for awhile as I watched what happened after I
completed my term and was replaced  by a series of interim directors before
we appointed Keith Gilyard to a four year term.  In fact, I saw some of the
changes before I left, and not simply because of pressures from
restructuring and budget cutbacks.  Unlike Chris, there has been no
momentous, revolutionary or counterrevolutionary change (although the
pressures are always there).  Rather, there was a loss of momentum and risk
taking, subtle shifts and changes that gave up principles and gains because
they were painful and threatening or simply too much trouble.  There was a
failure to distinguish between principles and strategies or tactics in
making decisions.  This was not the work of individuals:  indeed, sometimes
I participated in the decisions myself.  It seemed to be the forces of
entropy and the inability of people to sustain a high pitch of involvement
and risk taking over a long period of time.
 
 In many ways I agree with Chris that, at least apparently, administrative
work can be wiped out. . . it is something like housework in that it must
always be redone.  In fact, I was really horrified when I served as interim
codirector and dept chair again in 1994-95 and discovered myself writing
the same exact memos and fighting the same battles it had taken me years to
win. . . the gains had just disappeared, the principles were forgotten, and
I was making the same argument to a new dean.  II've gotten over being
depressed, though, I guess because I've come to terms with two
contradictory facts.   The first is that it became very apparent to me that
beneath the apparently revolutionary structure of the "new program" lay the
"old program."  In budget and curriculum and pedagogy, the new program
incorporated and maintained, though it also transformed, the old
structures.  e.g., the old "Baker essay" is now taught by many teachers as
argument or "rhetoric" (fitting since that's where it came from to begin
with)--but they don't teach it formulaicly (is there such a word?)  So at
least some features of a program (and the "old program" that greeted me
when I came in was once 15 years before a "new program" itself, thought to
be highly innovative) last a long long time.  One reason is that the people
don't usually change as fast as the programs, and when they learn something
new they do it by assimilating the new to the old.    One the other, it is
also clear to me that there are some truly new things introduced by
administrative visions and actions that cannot be reversed.   If an
administrator came in now and imposed a traditional curriculum, these
teachers would not teach it as dictated, no matter what the syllabus said.
Yes. . . they could fire everyone, and sometimes that happens.  But there
is more typically I think a residue of the administrative work done that
simply doesn't disappear easily.  It exists in the minds and hearts and
experiences of countless people:  the faculty of the program, teachers in
the program, faculty in WAC, students who have been affected.  In fact, the
new things that last longest in the program structures or habits are
typically those invented by those people themselves, rather than introduced
in some formal way through a curriculum or assessment program (although
those may be the framework or vision that inspires them.)  What I think is
the primary legacy of an administrator is the lives that have been changed.
. . the teaching or other work that has been transformed or even modestly
affected--one hopes for the better.  There may be no paper product (as in
teaching itself), but believe me there are products.  And in fact in some
cases there are written products, administrative writing which I hope will
in future be more frequently archived and/or shared with others in the
field, as part of a scholarship of administration.
 
The other thing is that there is a need, when one vision begins to fade or
dissipate or simply be chipped away at by forces and circumstances--when it
loses its institutional energy (even if the administrator hasn't) it's
important for the institution to move on and the program to have new
leadership.  I thought from the beginning (and have been told this about
administrators anyway) that most of what you can do you do in 6 years give
or take a little. . . at that point a new leader, even one whose program
vision is quite different, has an opportunity to begin again in the eyes of
the institution and innovation can begin again.  I doubt that any such
changes, if made with some kind of good will, fail to produce some new
benefits as well as changes one might deplore.
 
I suppose this is something to be thinking about the day after Election Day!
 
I'm glad for this discussion because, as WPAS know and I discovered
recently in helping to organize a chairs' conference at SU, leadership is
very lonely and we don't often enough have an opportunity to discuss these
kinds of issues with peers. . . in part because of the faculty attitudes
about administration already mentioned.  I wonder what we could do to help
preserve administrative innovation and achievement for the field as well as
for our institution.
 
Also wanted to remark that going back to scholarship and teaching alone is
not the only choice for the past administrator.  Besides trying to go on to
other administrative positions, there is the option of doing what I call
administrative or service "projects"--e.g., my involvement in leadership
development for chairs on the campus.   I think it is possible to do that
even when not particularly encouraged by one's administration.  I feel
there is if not a duty an opportunity to contribute something beyond one's
own dept or field, because of having had the experience of the larger
institutional or higher education landscape.  I think faculty
administrators and past ones can serve as a liaision and communication link
between faculty and their perspectives and administrators or publics.  We
don't do enough to take advantage of their experience and wisdom for
mentorship, leadership development, policy advice, etc.  at the
institutional level and beyond.
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 09:06:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Chris, isn't there also a history of administration? For example, the
many, many people on this list who attested to what your administrative
work meant in their professional careers are evidence of the worth of
your years in your administrative post. Although effecting change that
evolves into even better practices is preferable, none of us can control
the future. We can build for it and hope for it, but perhaps
concentrating on the good that we are able to do in the present is
equally important. The immediate positive effects and the ripples from
them that we would perhaps never know even if our practices were
continued attest to the value of expended effort, intellect, and
imagination. Surely easier to say than feel or practice, though.
                                                Barbara
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Chris M. Anson[SMTP:umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU]
>Sent:  Tuesday, November 05, 1996 9:22 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Re: Administration
>
>I've been folllowing this thread with much interest.
>
>In January of this year, the dean of our College of Liberal Arts (a
>woman, by
>training a scholar of communication disorders) was relieved of
>responsibility by
>our new provost of Arts, Sciences, and Engineering. She chose to step
>down
>almost immediately and go into her tenure home (Communication
>Disorders) to
>carry on with teaching and scholarship.  An interim dean was appointed
>until a
>new dean could be hired to replace her. The interim dean decided
>suddenly in
>August, with a few weeks left in his term, to appoint a scholar of
>18th-century
>literature to run the Composition Program, for reasons still unclear to
>anyone
>here--so, like our ex-dean, I'm back into scholarship and teaching
>full-time.
>
>What strikes me about these two cases is how easily a dean's or
>director's work
>is "dismissed," even years of it (in my case, eight; in hers, four),
>and then
>how easily all the things that have taken so much negotiation,
>planning, and
>hard work are dismantled. Perhaps that's one of the differences between
>administrative effort and scholarly work; one has the impression that
>one's
>administrative work is moving the world forward, at least locally and
>institutionally, but it can be undone in a matter of months.  What's
>left is the
>EXPERIENCE of administration, but the "product," unlike scholarship, is
>gone.
>Louise makes a good point about the teaching and scholarly dimensions
>of
>administration, but new administrators don't have to BUILD on what has
>come
>before. For example, a first-rate, state-of-the-art, theoretically
>informed,
>fair, reliable asssessment program that has taken an administrator ten
>years to
>develop can be abandoned (by fiat, by a replacement, or whatever) in
>weeks,
>perhaps in favor of something really awful. Or a great writing
>curriculum can be
>"revised" into lectures on grammar.  Or a really good
>teacher-development
>program can turn into the old 1950's practice of handing out a sample
>syllabus
>and the keys to a shared office. In the scholarly world, one of the
>criteria for
>the acceptance of new work is how and whether it builds on previous
>work.  We
>don't have such criteria in administrative replacements--administration
>isn't
>necessarily intellectual as much as it is political.  Regressive
>political
>agendas can land you right back to where you were ten, twenty, or
>thirty years
>ago--and then what?  What has "moved forward?"  Where has your work as
>an
>administator gone?
>
>Moral: Especially in vulnerable fields like composition, it's probably
>wise to
>force yourself to spend time teaching, writing, and doing other work
>that will
>remain personally meaningful even in the face of an about-turn in
>administrative
>direction and the subsequent abandonment and obsolescence of everything
>you
>tried so hard to achieve. I think that's why some people writing about
>this
>thread have said how reluctant they are/were to "let go" of teaching
>and
>scholarship while doing administration.  There are legacies in
>disciplinary
>work--we cite them all the time. There are histories in teaching--we
>see them in
>students' achievements and growth, the success of alumni; we feel them
>in the
>knowledge that we may have contributed in some small way to the
>aspirations and
>development of our students. But for all the investment of time and
>energy
>administration requires, it really seems much more ephemeral.
>
>What do others think?
>
>
>
>Chris M. Anson
>Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
>University of Minnesota
>207 Lind Hall
>207 Church St. S.E.
>Minneapolis, MN  55455
>(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
>(612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Yes, Barbara, Greg, and Louise are all right on. There IS stewardship, and
because administration is usually "of" and "with" actual people, it's like a
kind of teaching/learning situation. That's also the part that, as Greg has put
it so well, is the most rewarding.  I may have been thinking more structurally,
in terms of curriculum, programs, policies.  We need to accept--maybe even
welcome--the fact that these structural dimensions will always change and
evolve.  I think we hope, however, that the new will build on the old, moving us
forward (notwithstanding recent work by Stephen Jay Gould, who now believes that
evolution is not progressive but predominantly adaptive--an interesting notion
for the development of the institution of higher education).
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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      The great figure I think of representing the heartbreak of
composition administration is Fred Newton Scott of Michigan.  Scott
tried, almost single-handedly, to create at Michigan the sort of
self-reproducing and serious scholarly organization for rhetoric
that was being assembled for literature and philology elsewhere.
For a quarter-century, from 1903 through 1927, through sheer guts
and brilliance, he succeeded in stemming the flood that had
everywhere else inundated written rhetoric.  Scott built a
departmental structure in his Department of Rhetoric that could
produce serious scholarship and scholars in rhetoric as well as
amazingly informed teaching.  He published voluminously, both books
and articles.  He was intensely active in professional
organizations, first the MLA and then the fledgling NCTE.  On his
own campus, Scott used his growing influence (he was a full
professor by 1901) to buck the national trend toward composition in
English departments; he broke rhetoric out from English into
separate and equal departmental status.  During the 32 years from
1898 through 1930, Scott produced 149 master's degrees and 23
Ph.D.s in rhetoric at Michigan.  But when he got ill in 1927 and
was forced to retire in 1927, his Department of Rhetoric, begun in
1903, lasted only two years after Scott's departure.
      There was no place remotely like Michigan during Scott's time,
as the late Don Stewart showed us in a series of definitive
articles.  Although Scott's own degree was philological, he created
a rhetoric curriculum at the doctoral level and produced his first
rhetoric doctorate--Gertrude Buck--in 1898.  His students would
include famed journalists, essayists, fiction writers, even poets,
as well as the composition and rhetoric scholars whose influence
would be felt through the entire first half of the century.  Joseph
M. Thomas, T.E. Rankin, Karl Young, Charles C. Fries, Mary Yost,
Helen Mahin, Sterling Leonard, Edward Everett, Clarence Thorpe,
Ruth Weeks, Marjorie Nicolson, and Edwin L. Miller all studied with
Scott.
      But it could not continue.  As Wilfred Shaw--himself one of
Scott's students--puts it in his survey of the University of
Michigan, the Department of Rhetoric *was* F.N. Scott.  His
brilliance and charisma made it all possible.  His doctoral
students spread out into the world, but there were too few of them
to make a difference, and the task was enormous.  They went out
largely into English departments, and there they did not reproduce
their own degrees.  One by one, beginning with Gertrude Buck, they
left composition and began to do literary work, or speech, or
journalism, or linguistics.   And when he left in 1927, his
department was within two years dissolved, the teachers and
students folded back into the powerful and secure Department of
English Language and Literature.
      But are we to say that Fred Newton Scott wrote his name in
water?  Or that Chris Anson's effects on students and teachers at
Minnesota are nugatory?  We have gotten so used to the unilateral
power over meaning that single-author writing and publishing
provide that it can seem maddening to watch the way our influence
diffuses throughout the social world of shared power (and enforced
subordination) that administration is and creates.  But though my
individual writ may run forever unchanged in the dusty and
uncracked pages of old journals, I hope my administrative efforts--
minor, partial, imperfect, compromised though they are, and subject
to partial erasure though they will be--may do someone some good in
the world, too.
 
Bob Connors
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From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      fycomp staffing
 
As a large public university, we have since the dawn of time staffed our
fycomp courses with TAs.  This assumed a stable population of graduate
students, mostly from English, serving as instructors for the course.  In
the past few years we have seen significant shrinkage  in our staffing pool
and must find some new way to ensure sufficient staff our courses.  The
English graduate program is admitting fewer students, and more are leaving
the program in response to the flat job market.  Although we have increased
our hiring from other departments around the university, including the Law
School, that pool is not large enough to meet our needs.
 
We have consistently avoided appointing adjuncts, but now find ourselves
exploiting a de facto corps of part time instructors--community residents,
former grad students who have run out of time or who have stopped their
studies, our own PhDs who have not yet been able to obtain honest work, and
who ask us to exploit them, at least temporarily.
 
We don't want to increase class size and cannot teach more than a section
or two of  fy comp in summer session.  Nor do we want to exempt more
students from the fycomp requirement -- currently about 18% of entering
students do not have to take the course.  "Farming" comp out to the
community colleges is not an option, either.  Should we reconsider these
positions?
 
Is the situation comparable for those of you at comparable schools?  What
solutions have you tried to alleviate staffing problems?  We're at the
thinking stage and will be slow to change things, but any input on staffing
trends and issues would be useful.
 
Dennis
--
 
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 10:48:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Dennis--
 
First of all, it sounds to me that the downsizing of grad students at U of I
may make its staffing look more like other kinds of institutions.  In my years
as WPA and Dept. Chair at UALR, I relied mainly on adjuncts to staff FY comp.
 
No one will tell you that's the best solution (tenure line faculty trained in
rhet/comp is the best solution), but I do think it's possible to use adjuncts
effectively and to the benefit of the students, the program, and the adjuncts.
 
In fact what I think is the best way to do that is to refer to the present
thread on Administration.  If you have a program and leadership based on the
principles mentioned by Barbara, Louise, Chris, and several of the others, I
think it's quite possible to establish a corps of adjuncts who are
well-trained and have a commitment to the program
 
While we obviously have more control over TAs because of the teacher/student
relationship, the same tenets we use in training and supervising TAs hold for
working with adjuncts, with the happy difference that some of the good ones may
stay with us for years.
 
I don't mean to paint an overly rosy view of using adjuncts.  It's always
possible for problems to arise.  Howver, having a strong, well-defined program
and continuing strong leadership in that program seems to solve a world of
problems for both full and adjunct faculty.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 12:35:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
I'd agree with Theresa's emphasis on teaching--teaching is what educators
and education are supposed to be about--if educational institutions were
organized preferentially for teaching/learning and teachers/students, we
professional staff would rotate into and out of teaching
/administratiion/released time to write-study-publish--that would represent
a democratically organized education system overcoming the class and caste
power inequities codified by the admin./teaching/research divisions of
labor...Ira>Spinning . . . seduction . . . choices between becoming an
administrator
>or a scholar. Actually, I think teaching is the most seductive of the
>trinity.
>
>
>------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ  85721
>520/621-3371
>Fax 520/621-7397
>rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
>
>
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 10:35:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track + selling out
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.CVX.3.91.961105101124.9991B-100000@gibbs.oit.unc.edu>
 
OOOOOH!
 
And only the sick ones run......(not those WPA's I know...
 
Again:  Read Anne Wilson Schaef...she'll scare you spitless.
 
Bill Pedersen
U of AZ
 
On Tue, 5 Nov 1996, TODD W TAYLOR wrote:
 
> > Given the strong taboo (among academics) against showing interest in an
> > administrative career, it's not surprising if students don't talk about it
> > as a possible intentional career choice.
> >
> > Shirley K Rose
>
> And it seems to me that this taboo can be dangerously counter-productive:
> if administration is constructed as something for sell-outs, careerists,
> and academic politicos, administration becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy
> in which those with the worst intentions gain power and the sincere folk
> avoid getting in the mix.  Since this is election day, we might compare
> this situation to governmental politics: If people with ethics and
> integrity are *discouraged* from becoming politicians, what kind of
> government are we left with?  I guess we can only hope that as many of the
> so-called "sincere folk" as possible will rise above the cynicism, taboos,
> and corrupting tendencies power.  Of course, instead of *hoping* we can
> jump into the arena ourselves, which is what WPA-L is all about, I guess.
>
> Todd Taylor
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 10:38:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Administrative Track + selling out
In-Reply-To:  <199611051605.JAA03667@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
But if we want the field and the profession to get better, these things
have to go away, if only slowly.
 
cf:  Healing the Corporation by Mary Riley.
 
Bill Pedersen
U of AZ
 
On Tue, 5 Nov 1996, Edward White wrote:
 
> When I was directing the WPA summer workshop (I was involved for three
> years running) I gained more respect for the conflict this thread has
> been discussing.  Most of us are writers, with a built-in
> anti-establishment bias; we properly distrust kingdoms, principalities,
> and deans.  And then we find that we must be one of them in order to do
> our jobs, which include some activities (hiring & firing = exploiting?)
> we have always disliked.  To become your own enemy is upsetting, like
> Bill Cosby looking in the mirror to discover he has become his own
> father.  Let's recognize that this is a genuine problem based in both the
> profession and our own personality structures and that it cannot just go
> away.  --Ed White
>  >
> > > Given the strong taboo (among academics) against showing interest in an
> > > administrative career, it's not surprising if students don't talk about it
> > > as a possible intentional career choice.
> > >
> > > Shirley K Rose
> >
> > And it seems to me that this taboo can be dangerously counter-productive:
> > if administration is constructed as something for sell-outs, careerists,
> > and academic politicos, administration becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy
> > in which those with the worst intentions gain power and the sincere folk
> > avoid getting in the mix.  Since this is election day, we might compare
> > this situation to governmental politics: If people with ethics and
> > integrity are *discouraged* from becoming politicians, what kind of
> > government are we left with?  I guess we can only hope that as many of the
> > so-called "sincere folk" as possible will rise above the cynicism, taboos,
> > and corrupting tendencies power.  Of course, instead of *hoping* we can
> > jump into the arena ourselves, which is what WPA-L is all about, I guess.
> >
> > Todd Taylor
> >
>
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 11:39:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Glenn Blalock <GBLALOCK@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      JOB ANNOUNCEMENT
 
Please excuse cross-postings:
 
***********************************************************
Assistant Professor, Tenure track, Rhetoric and Composition specialist.
Experience and / or interest in Young Adult Literature, public schools,
teacher education, and curriculum development.  Applicants must have Ph.D.
in English.  Send letter of application, curriculum vitae, dossier by 22
November 1996 to Dr. M. L. Stapleton, Search Committee Chair, Dept. of
English, SFASU, Box 13007, Nacogdoches, TX, 75962-3007.  Applications
acknowledged.  AA/EOE.
 
***********************************************************
Glenn Blalock
Department of English
Box 13007, SFA Station
Stephen F. Austin State University
Nacogdoches, TX  75962
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 10:43:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
In-Reply-To:  <9611051757.AA86428@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug's comment seem awfully appropriate to me, a person who knows a WPA
job is likely, and who would enjoy it, since Doug has further illuminated
some of the reasons we have the problems we do.
 
We have to learn our boundaries, how to give up, how to confront when
necessary, and how to walk out without taking excess baggage with us.
 
What makes our field, our jobs, the way they are?  What could/should change?
What do we want for ourselves, our students, our "environment"--however
wide you cast that loop?
 
Bill Pedersen
U of AZ
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 11:52:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joel C Weinsheimer <weins001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <v03007800aea62f30c902@[128.230.1.197]>
 
You've heard of the infamous "18th-century specialist" at Minnesota?
 
Well, I'm it.
 
If you have questions about who I am and what I'm doing with the Program,
I'll be glad to answer them.
 
One thing you won't hear from me though is any criticism of Chris Anson,
who had and has my enduring respect.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 13:49:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Welcome to the list, Joel.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 10:47:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Hello, Joel.  I'm glad you're here.
 
>You've heard of the infamous "18th-century specialist" at Minnesota?
>
>Well, I'm it.
>
>If you have questions about who I am and what I'm doing with the Program,
>I'll be glad to answer them.
 
Actually, I think we'd all be interested in hearing what you're doing with
the program, since we've all (including Chris) had a lot of questions about
the sudden changing of the guard, so to speak.  For what it's worth, here
are the questions that occur to me:
 
1.  What is your perspective on the change?  Why do you think it happened,
and why do you think you were tapped to succeed Chris?
 
2.  What directions will you take the program?  What directions, if any,
have you been *instructed* to take it?
 
3.  And since we're all wondering about the legacy of administration, to
what extent will your administration build upon what is there?
 
>One thing you won't hear from me though is any criticism of Chris Anson,
>who had and has my enduring respect.
 
That's a very big ditto from everyone on this list.  I can't think of
anything more dangerous than trying to speak for a large and diverse group
of WPAs, but I feel very confident in stating our agreement.
Thanks for the offer,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 13:49:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Administration
X-To:         Joel C Weinsheimer <weins001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961106103759.7743A-100000@maroon.tc.umn.edu>
 
> On Wed, 6 Nov 1996, Joel C Weinsheimer wrote:
>
> You've heard of the infamous "18th-century specialist" at Minnesota?
> Well, I'm it. If you have questions about who I am and what I'm doing
> with the Program, I'll be glad to answer them. One thing you won't hear
> from me though is any criticism of Chris Anson, who had and has my
> enduring respect.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
        Hi, Joel, and welcome.  We knew you were out there lurking and
that it was only a matter time before you came in from the cold.  Stay a
while.  We're not all that hostile as you've been led to believe, and this
is the place for dialogue--about Minnesota, Mississippi, Maryland,
Missouri, Montana--any place that writing programs exist.
 
     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
      _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
     __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
        >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 13:53:54 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RICHARD BULLOCK <RBULLOCK@CORVUS.WRIGHT.EDU>
Organization: Wright State University
Subject:      Spinning
 
Sue McLeod writes,
 
> One thing I find about administration is that it leaves very little time
> for reflection, an activity which for me at least is crucial for the
> scholarly endeavor.  In order to continue my scholarship in a modest way
> while I have been doing administration, I have had to carve out that time
> and guard it jealously.  There could be difficulties with this arrangement,
> since for most of us our time is not really our own....
>
> But Doug, I also find that a fundamental quality of administration is that
> it is never done.
>
You're right on both counts, I think.  I find that my administrative
commitments grow each year, despite my best efforts to beat them back
and carve out time for scholarship, teaching, etc.  For me, there is
an end point to any scholarly endeavor:  the book gets published, the
article is done, etc.  Administration, on the other hand, flows in a
cycle of terms, years, and ever-interesting problems to solve.  The
result is a shortage of time for reflection, to be sure;  I also find
myself reduced to skimming, rather than really reading, and putting
off skimming things I feel I ought to be reading.
 
The funny thing is, I don't want to switch jobs with anyone....
 
Rich Bullock
Richard Bullock
Director of Writing Programs
Department of English Language and Literatures
Wright State University
Dayton, Ohio 45435
(513) 873-2220
rbullock@corvus.wright.edu (work)
rbullock@desire.wright.edu (home)
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 15:23:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
I vote that Eric takes the ex- away from poet.
His metaphors--cattle/car...territory/map--make
me yearn for the Wild West Days of eduation when we could
brand our herds and forget about them. --Bill Murdick
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 15:28:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aea66283b489@[128.174.194.107]>
 
I think Dennis's statement makes it clear why writing programs in large
institutions rely on either TAs or part-time or adjunct instructors.  The
other options (e.g., teaching huge classes like psychology) are worse,
unless you are an abolitionist who wants to give up writing requirements. .
. and you think that your faculty and administration will still hire FTF in
comp.  I don't believe that there is any discipline that is labor-intensive
that doesn't have to make this difficult choice between large classes or
the use of faculty other than regular professorial.
 
Syracuse uses part-time writing instructors (about half and half at the
present time, with TAs).  We have tried to change these appointments to
full-time nontenure track, but without success, although we did  establish
3/4 time salaried appointments.  We succeeded in making many other
improvements in their conditions, including better and more differentiated
pay and up to 3 year contracts.  It's not perfect, but I do not think it is
exploitive, primarily because we have a strong professional development
program that is making available to these instructors many new skills and
experiences.  Many have gone on to PhD programs in various fields, other
teaching or administrative jobs, technical consulting or technology jobs,
etc. based on the training and support we have provided, including tuition
benefits for campus courses.  That is, we contributed to career options.
Others have stayed on but have other parts of their lives including writing
careers and consulting.  . . they gain from us intellectual stimulation and
opportunities to teach as well as professional development (including some
travel).    Although our pay is not great, if you calculate out what it
would be with a full load and with summer obligations (or comparable
expectations, as of FTF research), it compares well with asst professors
and very well with our assistant directors, who work on 11 or 12 month
contracts.
 
We find these instructors to be among our very best and we treat them as
colleagues. Whatever your view of this, I think it is only realistic to
look at this alternative.
 
Louise Phelps
 
P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
fields by intensive professional development for this group, in part on the
grounds (this is true) that many  institutions today, esp. comprehensives,
are starting to list WAC experience as an expectation or desirable
background for all faculty they hire.  Thus it could be seen reasonably as
a dimension of graduate experience in other fields.
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 14:46:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
I just finished a chapter for a book Gary Tate is editing on social class
and the teaching of writing.  I said in it that during the 5 years I taught
at Wellesley College I always felt as if I were an imposter about to be
exposed.  Sounds to me just like what David said.  --Ed White
 
>When someone in the office asked if I was going to dress up for Halloween, I
>said I was going to come disguised as a vice provost. Jokes, however lame, can
>be very revealing.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 17:13:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
>Spinning . . . seduction . . . choices between becoming an administrator
>or a scholar. Actually, I think teaching is the most seductive of the
>trinity.
 
 
so much so, I agree, that I occasionally teach a secret overload section of
101, secret because I schedule myself and don't tell the dean who might
then make it part of my--or my successor's--regular schedule.  (between my
reassigned time and graduate course load I'm "too valuable to put in
undergrad comp courses," as I've been told.)
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 15:55:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joanne Addison <jaddison@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
 
Please distribute the following announcement to qualified applicants.
 
 
 
English, Tenure-track Assistant Professor, starting Fall 1997.  Teaching
and scholarly interests in TESOL theory and pedagogy;  secondary
interests in rhetoric and composition helpful.  To teach graduate courses
in language studies;  TESOL theory and pedagogy; and classroom discourse;
and undergraduate courses in composition and language studies.  Five
courses over two semesters.  Ph.D. in appropriate field, teaching
experience, and an active research program required.  Send letter and CV
only to R. VanDeWeghe, Chair of AL Search Committee.  Review of
applications begins Nov. 4 and continues until position is filled.
 
The University of Colorado at Denver is an urban, commuter campus which
maintains a strong commitment to the principle of diversity and to
program access for persons with disabilities.  The Department of English
is particularly interested in receiving applications from a broad
spectrum of people, including members of racial and ethnic minorities,
veterans, people with disabilities, and women.  Alternative form of job
description are available upon request.
 
U of Colorado-Denver
Department of English, Box 175
P.O. Box 173364
Denver, CO 80217
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 14:43:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Wyoming begins with an upside down M.  So I guess we have upside down writing
programs here.  Welcome, Joel.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 19:14:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Amy Devitt <devitt@KUHUB.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aea66283b489@[128.174.194.107]>
 
We at the University of Kansas have made decisions similar to the ones
you describe, Dennis, and are now facing a somewhat reduced number of
graduate students.  So far, we have not developed any solutions other
than expanding our pool of part-time lecturers (adjuncts), so we are
working to improve the terms of employment for our lecturers.  I
would like to hear of any solutions you discover.
 
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
devitt@kuhub.cc.ukans.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 18:52:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Administration
 
One of the reasons that I encouraged members of this list to participate in
the focus groups that Mara and Leon (colleagues from Ohio U) have been
conducting is that I found it a great opportunity to bring up these more
"personal" issues related to our administrative roles. Five years ago, I gave
up directing the writing program at ASU Main to become a central administrator
at ASU West, and It was very difficult to let go of a program in which I had
invested so much energy and of which I was quite proud. The program has been
in good hands, but it has changed--in some cases carrying forward projects I
had initiated (but with the new directors' own spin) and in some cases going
in different directions. Generally, I felt that I had done a decent job and
left the program in a little better shape than I found it and had done
something to ensure that students got good writing courses and, in working
with TAs, had contributed somewhat to the pool of skilled writing instructors.
I have now left ASU West after four years of very intense work to go on to my
new project at ASU East. Things are changing at West, but my experience in
leaving the writing program has helped to cure me of the Ozymandias complex
that administrators are prone to. No matter how good we are, we can be
replaced with surprising ease. I really enjoy my work, but administrators
don't get many strokes. In fact, we are probably most successful when our
efforts are the least visible. Our rewards are often private satisfactions for
which we can never get public credit. Like good teaching, eh?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 22:25:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Well, Dennis, you have some unappetizing choices.  I recognize them well,
here at another Megalithic State University.
 
My first recommendation is to back off the required writing course.  I
don't expect that to succeeed, though--any university that cuts out a
required writing course is now considered Soft On Writing, a position it
can't project.  It's like fixing social security--everyone knows it's crazy
to mail ss checks out to people who make, say, over $100,000, but anyone
who says it out loud will be vilified by the opposing party for "cutting
social security."  So that solution won't work.
 
My other suggestion, once that one fails, is to resist reductions in your
TA pool.  Here at Dear old State, we have actually increased the number of
TAships despite the poor market for PhDs.  What we have done is increase
the numbers at the MA level.  Then they compete for a limited number of
entries to the PhD program.  Our dean has bought this on the grounds that
our PhD program has gotten more competitive and successful this way, which
is has.  (But it wasn't an easy argument, I admit.)
 
Putting MAs in the classroom over part-time teachers is a tough call, I
realize.  Experienced part-time teachers probably often teach better than
MA students.  But institutionally I think it's healthier to have MAs than
any weak part-timer.
 
So maybe another solution is to hire part-timers
selectively--selectively--and keep your TA lines up, even by dipping just a
bit more into the MAs.
 
Am I saying this is a great solution?  No.  You are asking what's the best
solution that you can manage within your constraints, not the ideal
situation.  So that's my informal thinking based on local experience only.
 
Selzer
 
  At 10:04 AM 11/6/96 -0600, Dennis Baron wrote:
>As a large public university, we have since the dawn of time staffed our
>fycomp courses with TAs.  This assumed a stable population of graduate
>students, mostly from English, serving as instructors for the course.  In
>the past few years we have seen significant shrinkage  in our staffing pool
>and must find some new way to ensure sufficient staff our courses.  The
>English graduate program is admitting fewer students, and more are leaving
>the program in response to the flat job market.  Although we have increased
>our hiring from other departments around the university, including the Law
>School, that pool is not large enough to meet our needs.
>
>We have consistently avoided appointing adjuncts, but now find ourselves
>exploiting a de facto corps of part time instructors--community residents,
>former grad students who have run out of time or who have stopped their
>studies, our own PhDs who have not yet been able to obtain honest work, and
>who ask us to exploit them, at least temporarily.
>
>We don't want to increase class size and cannot teach more than a section
>or two of  fy comp in summer session.  Nor do we want to exempt more
>students from the fycomp requirement -- currently about 18% of entering
>students do not have to take the course.  "Farming" comp out to the
>community colleges is not an option, either.  Should we reconsider these
>positions?
>
>Is the situation comparable for those of you at comparable schools?  What
>solutions have you tried to alleviate staffing problems?  We're at the
>thinking stage and will be slow to change things, but any input on staffing
>trends and issues would be useful.
>
>Dennis
>--
>
>
>Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
>
>Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
>University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
>608 South Wright Street
>Urbana, Illinois 61801
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Nov 1996 23:24:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
 
>P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
>fields by intensive professional development for this group, in part on the
>grounds (this is true) that many  institutions today, esp. comprehensives,
>are starting to list WAC experience as an expectation or desirable
>background for all faculty they hire.  Thus it could be seen reasonably as
>a dimension of graduate experience in other fields.
>
>Louise Wetherbee Phelps
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 09:41:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Winifred J. Wood" <wwood@WELLESLEY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: spinning
 
>I just finished a chapter for a book Gary Tate is editing on social class
>and the teaching of writing.  I said in it that during the 5 years I taught
>at Wellesley College I always felt as if I were an imposter about to be
>exposed.  Sounds to me just like what David said.  --Ed White
 
It is hard not to rise to the bait, Ed, but alas, I can't even disagree
with you. This very morning, as I was brushing my teeth, I looked in the
mirror, and thought, "Today's the day.  Today's the day.  I'm finished.
It's over."  And I've been teaching at Wellesley for 14 years now.  (For
me, I've linked the feeling of imposterdom to the fact that I don't have a
doctorate, which is why I am now working on one.  But the more I learn and
the more I write, the more imposterlike I feel.)
 
My question:  is it possible to feel less like an imposter in other
academic environments?
 
Wini
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood                               wwood@wellesley.edu
Director of the Writing Program                (617)283-2407
Wellesley College
106 Central St.                                FAX:
Wellesley, MA 02181                            (617)283-3672
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 09:41:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Winifred J. Wood" <wwood@WELLESLEY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
 
>Sue McLeod writes,
>
>> One thing I find about administration is that it leaves very little time
>> for reflection, an activity which for me at least is crucial for the
>> scholarly endeavor.
 
I had imagined, when I became an administrator, that reflection would be an
important part of the job--that I would reflect on a vision for our
program, a vision for what writing instruction should be, that I would lead
our teachers together in ever-increasing contemplation of this vision.  (I
read too much chivalric romance when I was a kid).  I still think, in my
naivete, that that is what being a WPA should be (this, after 4 years in
the job.)  Is there any way for administrative work to be less, well,
administrative?
 
still an innocent,
Wini Wood
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood                               wwood@wellesley.edu
Director of the Writing Program                (617)283-2407
Wellesley College
106 Central St.                                FAX:
Wellesley, MA 02181                            (617)283-3672
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 07:52:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611070315.DAA109002@r02n05.cac.psu.edu>
 
Dennis, adjusting to adjuncts is a slippery slope that leads toward
becoming a service unit outside the academic culture that embodied
largely in departments and includes (at least in principle) teaching
alongside research and service.  I would second Jack's suggestion on
scaling back the offerings--through placement, which you presumably
control, rather than through requirements, which require an act of God to
raise if the situation changes, as it always does.
 
If you decide to go with adjuncts, then Louise's comments on treating
them as colleagues rather than as cheap labor apply.  I would add to her
suggestions that you think about how you can create responsibilities that
make them stake holders rather than shadowy part timers.  The University
of Michigan Composition Board provides a model for appointments that have
responsibilities in assessment and writing across the curriculum that
include release time from the overwhelming four course per semester sort
of assignment.  If offered such duties, then adjuncts become part of the
work of the community and not just temps.  Even so, the model is less
defensible, in my assessment, to getting a couple of lines for faculty,
recruiting graduate assistants (who need to be trained and supervised,
which is where we use adjuncts), and scaling back offerings by pumping up
placement a bit.
 
I would very much advise you to think longterm in dealing with pressing
crises because the solution may well be with you much longer than the
problem, and convenient solutions often have unanticipated effects that
undermine the whole project.  When administrators talk about adjuncts, I
always respond by asking "Can you say union?".  There are several fine
universities with large pools of disaffected adjuncts who probably teach
well but also enable English departments, and faculty across the
curriculum, to avoid facing their responsibilities to become involved
with their students' writing.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 08:54:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Nov 1996 to 6 Nov 1996
 
Julia's question: I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone
tried it?
 
>P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
>fields by intensive professional development for this group, in part on the
>grounds (this is true) that many  institutions today, esp. comprehensives,
>are starting to list WAC experience as an expectation or desirable
>background for all faculty they hire.  Thus it could be seen reasonably as
>a dimension of graduate experience in other fields.
>
>Louise Wetherbee Phelps
 
Yes, we do it with great success.  We have gtas from several departments on
campus -- some from English, but also from American Studies and History, right
now.  In the past, we've had students from a program called Comparative Studies
in Discourse and Society (a program in Cultural Studies), Political Science, and
Journalism and Mass Comm.  They teach in  "our" program -- we have a set of
program directives/goals, collectively written, that guide our work.  We also
have a fairly intensive training program for all gtas (and faculty) at the
beginning of the year, ongoing mentoring throughout the year, and a graduate
level Theory of Basic Writing seminar taught by my colleague, Geoff Sirc, to
work with people who teach here on issues related to writing instruction (all
gtas have to take this course during their first our second years here).  We've
been quite happy with all of this -- people from different departments serve as
resources for us about the kinds of writing expected in different disciplines
and approach their work as composition instructors in sometimes interesting,
unusual, and effective ways.
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 07:56:58 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/07/96 07:38
 
It really is easy to get lost in administrivia and lose sight of the point of
the whole thing. That happens with research and scholarship as well, however.
There is that terribly humbling datum that something like 98% of publications
in the arts and humanities are never cited. I think a lot of us are lost in
the trees and are having difficulty getting a glimpse of the forest.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 08:09:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/07/96 07:48
 
The use of adjunct faculty and other instructors on non-tenure lines is
fueling the assault on tenure that is going on nation wide. There are lots of
other influences encouraging this assault, but the growing use of part-time
faculty is a major force. To outsiders, the use of part-timers looks like the
tenure-track mandarins are hiring cheap labor to hew the wood and draw the
water while they lounge around in the cushy graduate seminars and smaller
major courses. Now we know, of course, that this in NO WAY resembles the
truth, but that sure is the way it looks to some of the folks who pay our
salaries. Also, the part-time faculty themselves are becoming very vocal about
tenure, wondering how important it can be if they don't need it too. We have
always been able to rationalize the use of TAs as training and apprenticeship,
but the use of part-timers--especially the way they tend to be used in writing
programs--is a differnt proposition altogether.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 09:17:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Julia,
 
For many years we've had a policy of hiring TAs from other units to teach
Composition.  I think other departments now total about 20, though most have
come from a few (American Studies, History, Comparative Lit., Contemporary
Studies in Discourse and Society, etc.).  Because of tightening admissions in
English, the ratio has also changed considerably over the past few years, with
fewer than half the TAs from English and the rest from other departments. Some
very fine instructors have come from other disciplines; last year, our Teacher
of the Year hailed from Musicology. All TAs start their work teaching the
introductory, first-year course, and then move into the upper-division courses
which are taught in generalized disciplinary areas (health science, engineering,
social sciences, etc.).  The range of upper-div. courses works well for hiring
people from various other depts.  This interdisciplinarity is, to my mind, a
real strength:  we end up developing teachers who go on to  other institutions
in other disciplines and know a whole lot about teaching writing in their
fields, which encourages the WAC movement and creates really good alliances.
 
> Responding to Julia's:
> I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
 
About Louise's:
>
> >P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
> >fields
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 09:20:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Jack -
 
As a person who often takes a pragmatic approach to administrative
decision-making, I appreciate your perspective.  In view, though, of the
comments that have been made on this listserv about the job market for new
MA or PhD graduates, I wonder about the ethics of purposefully deciding to
recruit more people into those positions -- especially since, as you point
out, grad students (especially master's level grad students) may not be the
best teachers for the undergrads who are required to take those courses.
What would happen if you put your energies into changing the status of
part-timers (_must_ adjuncts be part-time?) so they didn't have to be
"weak"?  (And in what sense do you mean that they are weak?)
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
 
>My first recommendation is to back off the required writing course.  I
>don't expect that to succeeed, though--any university that cuts out a
>required writing course is now considered Soft On Writing, a position it
>can't project....So that solution won't work.
>
>My other suggestion, once that one fails, is to resist reductions in your
>TA pool.  Here at Dear old State, we have actually increased the number of
>TAships despite the poor market for PhDs.  What we have done is increase
>the numbers at the MA level.  Then they compete for a limited number of
>entries to the PhD program.  Our dean has bought this on the grounds that
>our PhD program has gotten more competitive and successful this way, which
>is has.  (But it wasn't an easy argument, I admit.)
>
>Putting MAs in the classroom over part-time teachers is a tough call, I
>realize.  Experienced part-time teachers probably often teach better than
>MA students.  But institutionally I think it's healthier to have MAs than
>any weak part-timer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 09:23:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
My welcome too, Joel.  I think you'll find this a very good place to be.
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 08:32:42 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      staffing
 
We want to be really careful about characterizing adjunct faculty as "weak."
That may be the case where the pool upon which the institution has to draw is
very small. In most urban areas, the pool is often large and talented. When I
was director, the adjuncts who taught for us did very good work, probably too
good for their own good since it was difficult to argue for other staffing on
the grounds that students were getting crummy instruction. I could make an a
priori argument that they OUGHT to be getting crummy instruction, but I could
never demonstrate that that was the case. That left me with the moral argument
that it was wrong to exploit people in this way, and the folks with the money
said that they would raise the pay when we couldn't get anyone to work for
what we were offering. (In the meantime, our admins got religion, have raised
adjunct compentation by 70%, added benefits, and shifted more of the positions
to full time--non-tenure track but full time with bennies. They are doing it
because it's the right thing to do--but also because the university funding is
better.)
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:47:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      imposterdom
In-Reply-To:  <01IBK62YHCYA8XM7SY@WELLESLEY.EDU>
 
David, Ed, Wini, et al,
 
"Today's the day.  Today's the day.  I'm finished.  It's over."....the more
I learn and the more I write, the more imposterlike I feel....My question:
is it possible to feel less like an imposter in other academic environments?
 
To Wini's question, I'd go a little closer to home and add:  to what degree
might any of our non-rhet/comp colleagues be vested in perpetuating this
feeling in us AND to what degree might we do this to them?  Does it occur
even within and among rhet/comp folks?
 
Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:50:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Interesting discussion.
 
In law schools LRW programs have had checkered histories depending upon
three things:  the administrator/director, faculty support, and decanal
(financial) support.  If a program lacks faculty support and decanal
support (jointly- institutional support) then it is dependent on the force
and political skill and dedication of the director, and it crumbles after
the visionary, dedicated director retires of leaves and is replaced by the
low person on the totem pole who has other interests and concerns in his or
her drive to tenure.
 
However, if the program is supported by the institution, a director can
easily leave and a replacement director found who will continue the program
and, over time, change it.
 
I know my LRW Program is effective.  I know a number of quite differently
structured ones around the country are as well.  There are many ways to
have an effective program to accomplish the core of what we are about.  The
big differences among the best programs have much more to do with the
additional things we are teaching or emphasizing than with the core.
 
So I would expect that when I leave my position as director of our LRW
Program someone new will be hired to run it and that new person will,
hopefully, be experienced and come from another program and so bring new
ideas and change the program over time.  Or, it would be fine with me if a
person were hired from within the program as well.  But under our current
structure, that would be hard to do.
 
What would worry me is if the school were to hire a neophyte with no
experience teaching LRW.  Then there would be a huge start-up cost in
learning for that person.  If that person had the normal law professor's
independence and ego, he or she would feel compelled to start off in a
different direction.  On the other hand, some such person might be grateful
for being able to step into a sound, effective program and may choose to
stick with it until he or she develops insight from hands-on experience.
 
I know my program is not the only way to do one.  And I don't worry much
about legacy.  But I am pleased when my instructors go on to teach
elsewhere and use my materials and approaches.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
Howard Law
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:52:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110708095977@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David,
        Though your words are specific to Dennis Baron's question, what
would your advice be for those of us at colleges without graduate schools,
and thus, no TAs to incorporate into staffing solutions?  You appear to
condemn all who use adjuncts in spite of institutional configuration.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 7 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> The use of adjunct faculty and other instructors on non-tenure lines is
> fueling the assault on tenure that is going on nation wide. There are
> lots of other influences encouraging this assault, but the growing use
> of part-time faculty is a major force. To outsiders, the use of
> part-timers looks like the tenure-track mandarins are hiring cheap labor
> to hew the wood and draw the water while they lounge around in the cushy
> graduate seminars and smaller major courses. Now we know, of course,
> that this in NO WAY resembles the truth, but that sure is the way it
> looks to some of the folks who pay our salaries. Also, the part-time
> faculty themselves are becoming very vocal about tenure, wondering how
> important it can be if they don't need it too. We have always been able
> to rationalize the use of TAs as training and apprenticeship, but the
> use of part-timers--especially the way they tend to be used in writing
> programs--is a differnt proposition altogether.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:11:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
>
> I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
>
> >P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
> >fields by intensive professional development for this group, in part on the
> >grounds (this is true) that many  institutions today, esp. comprehensives,
> >are starting to list WAC experience as an expectation or desirable
> >background for all faculty they hire.  Thus it could be seen reasonably as
> >a dimension of graduate experience in other fields.
> >
> >Louise Wetherbee Phelps
> ******************************
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> P.O. Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071
> (502)762-4729
At Temple, we have been doing precisely this for the past ten years. It
has tremendous potential and I intend the ambiguity. It is ESSENTIAL
that agreements be worked out beforehand along the following lines:
 
1. Ideally, the writing program has "custody" of the GA lines. (This is
true, for instance, in the Rhetoric Program at U. of Iowa). Departments
"apply" for lines, offering candidate they find qualified in their
departments. The writing program (or at least a committee controlled by
the program) then distributes lines to the candidates with the best
combination of academic/teaching/writing credentials.
 
2. That's the ideal. But, if you can't get that, you must get written
agreements from the dean and the departments on four things:
 
        a. Selection. Departments can't just "dump" TA's on you. At Temple, for
instance, departments simply sent us their newest and least qualified
(academically) TA's.
 
        b. Training. There must be a commitment to at least one full semester.
Preferably, a graduate course for credit. At minimum (and fight hard to
avoid this), particpation in a non-credit program must be mandatory. If
there is no requirement at all, believe me you can build it but they
won't come. And a non-credit requirement simply reporduces "remediation"
at the graduate level (You need this. It's for your own good).
 
        c.Time commitment and evaluation. these two go hand in hand. You must
decide beforehand on the minimum length of the commitments you expect
from other departments. At Temple, with no commitment. departments sent
us their '"raw" GA's in their first year. We trained them and gave them
experience. The departments then took them back and sent us the next
untrained cohort. As a result, we had a 90% turnover in staff every 3
semesters. Evaluation is the stick, especially iff the training is not
for credit. Your evaluations must go into their ddepartmental files.
they must count for aid renewal. And, given poor evaluations you must
retain the "right of first refusal."
 
As you can guess, we had none of this. Our dean (thankfully gone now),
developed this scheme without talking to any administrator as a way to
get rid of adjuncts (who had supported faculty in a recent strike) and
increase the size of graduate programs. Though there were some wonderful
individuals coming to us from various departments, I cannot tell you how
horrendous the situation was. It drove me from mmy job as soon as
another position opened up.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 11:26:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
I agree with Tom that a writing program that is outside the academic
culture associated with depts, or perceived as so, has a problem.  I don't
think a unit so positioned, often with one faculty member and the rest
adjuncts, can usually participate in the mainstream academic culture. . .
our position here was that there should be a ratio of adjuncts, TAs, and
full time faculty such that FTF provide some of the professional dev and
leadership that I mentioned.  (We have grown our FTF during the past 10
years to 10.)  I know that the situation would be different from
institution to institution because there are so many structural
arrangements, each with their own dangers and promises.  So I wouldn't want
to generalize.  Also, our part time instructors (called professional
writing instructors) do have released time or stipends for the kind of work
Tom mentioned.  A lthough funds for this have been greatly cut back, the
principle was preserved.
 
I think there are as many ethical problems to increasing grad students for
this job market as there are in employing adjuncts or part-time
instructors.
 
I'd call attention to the fact that AAHE is working on a project called New
Pathways, which is tracking changes in attitudes toward and structures for
tenure or alternatives, and which includes a strand on improving working
conditions and structures related to part timers and adjuncts.  Next
meeting is in Jan. and I expect there will be associated publications.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 09:01:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disguises
In-Reply-To:  <01IBK62YHCYA8XM7SY@WELLESLEY.EDU> from "Winifred J. Wood" at Nov
              7, 96 09:41:37 am
 
Wini's response to my post adds another dimension to David's disingenuous
post about his Halloween disguise.  I meant "imposter" in social terms:
how can a slum kid imagine he fits in an elite college?  David was also,
I think, using social terms: the working stiff disguised as
boss/provost.  I'm not sure what Wini means by "other" contexts.  But the
looming sense of inadequacy just never does go away, whatever the
appointment or achievement in academe.  Maybe that's what we really learn
in grad school. Or from reading The Great Gatsby.  --Ed White
>
> >I just finished a chapter for a book Gary Tate is editing on social class
> >and the teaching of writing.  I said in it that during the 5 years I taught
> >at Wellesley College I always felt as if I were an imposter about to be
> >exposed.  Sounds to me just like what David said.  --Ed White
>
> It is hard not to rise to the bait, Ed, but alas, I can't even disagree
> with you. This very morning, as I was brushing my teeth, I looked in the
> mirror, and thought, "Today's the day.  Today's the day.  I'm finished.
> It's over."  And I've been teaching at Wellesley for 14 years now.  (For
> me, I've linked the feeling of imposterdom to the fact that I don't have a
> doctorate, which is why I am now working on one.  But the more I learn and
> the more I write, the more imposterlike I feel.)
>
> My question:  is it possible to feel less like an imposter in other
> academic environments?
>
> Wini
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
> Winifred J. Wood                               wwood@wellesley.edu
> Director of the Writing Program                (617)283-2407
> Wellesley College
> 106 Central St.                                FAX:
> Wellesley, MA 02181                            (617)283-3672
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
>
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:18:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/07/96 08:51
 
I wish I had an answer to Chet's question. The use of adjunct faculty comes in
many different flavors and arises out of different needs. The use of
instructors who are not full time faculty tends to be heaviest 1) at large
public research universities and 2) at community colleges. At both kinds of
institutions, there is often a good rationale in professional/occupational
programs for hiring professional practitioners (people with good day jobs) to
teach part-time. The problem arises in the traditional academic areas where
this rationale does not exist, the adjunct faculty are often making their
living (such as it is) as adjunct faculty, and the reasons for hiring adjunct
faculty are flat out economic. The community colleges--even with the killer
teaching loads of their full-time faculty--cannot meet their mandate to remain
accessible and low cost if they provide all instruction with full time
faculty. Public research universities cannot remain affordable and meet their
broad mission of offering everything from college algebra to complex analysis.
The "TA solution" has been reasonably workable for the research universities,
but community colleges and large public baccalaureate granting institutions
don't have that alternative. And these are institutions that are not usually
viewed as having full-time faculty who are under employed ("What? Only
teaching 6 hours a week?"). Private liberal arts colleges can charge what it
costs (Believe me, I know!). What are public institutions to do, caught
between the need to maintain accessibility and declining support from the
state?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 12:40:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         National Adjunct Faculty Guild <adjunct@DAX.SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Dennis Baron from the University of Illinois writes:
 
We have consistently avoided appointing adjuncts, but now find ourselves
exploiting a de facto corps of part time instructors--community residents,
former grad students who have run out of time or who have stopped their
studies, our own PhDs who have not yet been able to obtain honest work, and
who ask us to exploit them, at least temporarily....Is the situation comparable
for those of you at comparable schools?  What
solutions have you tried to alleviate staffing problems?  We're at the
thinking stage and will be slow to change things, but any input on staffing
trends and issues would be useful.
 
My response is two-fold: First, Mr. Baron, I found your post offensive.
Your department exploits Ph.Ds who've not yet, "found honest work." How
quaint. Is this meant to imply that working part-time is dishonest work?
Hardly what you meant to say, I'm sure, but surely what your post
implied.
 
Second of all, it is absolutely ridiculous for you to imply that the
University of Illinois Department of English exploits adjuncts because those
people ask you to do it. Your department uses adjuncts, I assume Iand
please correct me if I am mistaken) for the sole purpose of saving money.
That is the worst possible reason to use temporary labor because
ultimately there is no long-term staffing plan and it is the students who
suffer.
 
Unfortunately, the long-term use of poorly supported temporary labor is
the staffing trend in higher education. There are, however, consequences:
the A.C.T. recently released the results of a study which concluded that
freshman retention levels are dropping. Though the study draws no
direct correlation between declining retention levels and increasing
adjunct faculty employment, I don't think it's a tremendous leap to
connect the two.
 
I recently attended a conference at Madonna University in Michigan titled
"Strategies in Support of Adjunct Faculty." Dr. David Leslie (co-author of
The Invisible Faculty) spoke. Dr. Leslie had two suggestions for
departments which rely on long-term, temporary faculty. First: be sure
that your staffing plans are such that they include adjuncts. In other words,
don't hire them to fill gaps at the last minute, or to save money. Second:
integrate adjuncts into the departments in which they teach. Provide them
with the same kinds of support that full-time faculty members receive.
 
Of course, successful integration of adjunct faculty would mean working to
change the attitudes of those full-time faculty members who are under
the mistaken impression that only work done by full-time faculty is
worth recognition and support. Put simply, it would mean full-time faculty
admitting that their part-time colleagues are doing honest work.
 
P.D. Lesko, Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
P.O. Box 130117
Ann Arbor, MI  48113-0117
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:39:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Disguises
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/07/96 09:58
 
It's probably true that the unexamined life is not worth living. On the other
hand, it is difficult to live the examined life with utter conviction.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 12:48:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Gloss to Frank's message to Julia re: outside TA hires.
 
Frank, you're absolutely right--these are important standards. At Minnesota, we
have always had complete control of the lines.  In the past, we have hired new
TAs every spring (for the following fall) by advertising all over the
University, then following meticulous procedures for the search, including the
review of substantive application files and individual interviews of each
semi-finalist by an interdisciplinary team.  We also had minimum requirements
for how long they taught, so we avoided the "revolving door" syndrome.  We
offered them up to six years of support (which included other years of support
they'd had elsewhere).  Some people took leaves of absence for a year to go back
into their home depts. to teach, and that worked well, because they could return
later as even more experienced teachers.
 
On your point about new TAs being sent to you and then reclaimed by the home
dept., I'm ambivalent.  We strongly resisted a constant turnover, but there's a
part of me that also likes the idea our TAs going back and teaching well in
their own fields, even if that means more constant pressure for training and
development. Besides, it's excellent PR for your own TA development.  The
situation for us was just the opposite: the TAs didn't want to leave Comp. once
they became part of the community.
 
 
Responding to the message of  <3281FC3E.4081@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
> >
> > I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
> >>P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
> > >fields
 
> At Temple, we have been doing precisely this for the past ten years. It
> has tremendous potential and I intend the ambiguity. It is ESSENTIAL
> that agreements be worked out beforehand along the following lines:
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 13:48:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      fy comp staffing
 
The University administration this fall provided instructor lines
(adjuncts) so that we could offer more sections of fy comp.
Previously, some freshstudents have had to wait until their sopho-
more, or even junior, year to take composition.  We were lucky
in that we have ABDs around who were happy to take one or two
of these lines, and also very experienced composition faculty from
surrounding community colleges were happy to pick up some extra
work.  In all, we filled 12 instructor lines with experienced teachers.
 
While I do not worry about the competence of these teachers, I don't
like the fact that they are on campus only to teach their comp course,
and then off they go to teach elsewhere (our own ABDs are teaching
comp in several colleges to keep body and soul together).  They rarely
check their mailboxes and so do not read my memos in time to respond
to reques
ts and special deadlines.  Last fall, the instructors did not pick
up the materials for our program assessment and, as a result, their
students did not participate in the assessment.  As well, they do not
participate in mid-semester portfolio reviews because they cannot get
together with other instructors to do so and they just plain don't want
to spend time on the review (although they do their own reviews, but
not in conjunction with other teachers).  One instructor, a faculty wife,
decided six weeks into her teaching that she had better things to do with
her time and simply walked out of her classroom, leaving her students
bewildered.  I may be a control freak, but I don't at all like having no
control over these adjunct instructors even though they are experienced
comp teachers.  Shouldn't we have at least monthly meeting for these
off-line instructors?  Sure.  Would they come.  No.  What can I do
about it?  Nothing.  It's a seller's market.
 
As for funded TAs from other departments teaching composition, the
problems enumerated in the above paragraph apply to them also.
Because their funding is not in English and therefore I cannot take away
their TA lines if they misbehave, I have trouble getting those TAs to
comply with our regulations and procedures.  No chairman of another
department is willing to take a TA line away from a graduate student
simply because that student is messing up the comp program.  Of
course, chairmen tell their TAs to behave, but their admonitions are
toothless because they wouldn't think of penalizing their brilliant grad
students over composition.  So far, we have had only Comparative
Literature TAs teaching composition; some are cooperative, some not.
They are presently pressuring their chairman to invent literature courses
for them to teach on the grounds that they are not English TAs who
_have_ to teach comp; what has composition to do with comparative
literature?  They are theoreticians, deeply into Lacan and Derrida.
 
One year, the Dean wanted other graduate students than English to have
some instructor (adjunct) lines in comp.  When I explained to grad
students in American Studies that they would have to take our 3 credit,
3 hour Practicum in Teaching in order to teach comp, those grad students
declined.  They would rather be broke than waste time on a seminar which
has no value for them.  Also, when I showed them the 101 syllabus which
all new TAs have to teach from (after which they invent their own course),
they said "that's too much work!"  TAs in other departments imagine you
can walk into a comp class, sit on the desk and jaw about your favorite
subject, tell your students to write a paper, grade the paper and return it,
and jaw some more.  The group work and constant revision that we require
in English is "too much work."  However, our own English TAs drew up
the original proposal for the intensive instruction we now advocate.
 
Using TAs or grad students from other departments to teach composition
requires a great deal of cooperation from those other departments which
must acknowledge that composition is a discipline in itself, not just a means
for their TAs or grad students to grab some dough.  We have had plenty
of discussion on this listserve about how hard it is to convince faculty
outside our discipline that a great deal more is involved in teaching
comp than whipping up an exciting reading list for the comp course.
Teaching comp is labor intensive and the more you do of it the better
you get at it.  TAs wandering in and out of comp programs makes for
a program of apprentices without journeymen or masters (pardon the
sexist terminology).
 
As for using MA students to teach comp, that depends on how your MA
program functions.  Ours is a credentialing program; we get MA students
up to speed so that they can apply to PhD programs elsewhere.  We
admit students directly into the PhD program (most have MAs from
elsewhere).  Our MA program is not the first step into our PhD program.
We are talking about allowing second-year MAs to teach comp, but not
first-year MAs, whose reason for being here is to get the literature and
theory they lack for PhD work.
 
Whew!
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 13:23:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
I am sorry to have given P. D. Lesko the wrong impression. The U of I does
not employ part time adjuncts and has avoided doing so in the past because:
 
--we saw too many situations at other comparable universities where such
staff was exploited
--we felt it our duty to resist the temping of the academy
--we preferred to develop faculty lines for composition specialists
 
We now find ourselves pressed to consider solutions to staffing problems
because of the shrinking number of graduate students available both in our
own department and in others across the campus.
 
We are currently empoying a number of part time instructors:
 
this group consists of several "post-docs," our own graduate students who
have not yet found tenure track jobs (which I facetiously referred to as
honest work, a comment intended to reflect not on the post-docs but on the
profession)
 
it also consists of several faculty spouses, some of whom would prefer
permanent full time positions, all of whom would prefer to be paid real
wages and be given real benefits.
 
there are also several "members of the community" currently in the
part-time category.  These are either people who want to teach from time to
time, often former grad students who have dropped out and are staying in
town and working several part time jobs in bookstores, cafes, and the like
(what makes them think Champaign Urbana is Austin, Cambridge, Berkeley, or
Ann Arbor I'll never know).
 
we seem to be in the position where we are in danger of establish a de
facto group of temps or part timers.  if we are to go this route more
permanently, we should like to do it in carefully planned ways that will
ensure professional development, benefits, reasonable salary, good morale,
and humane working conditions.  if this is possible in the academy, we
would like to do it.  if not, we should be seeking other solutions to
staffing problems.  we have already peaked as far as drawing TAs from other
departments--their numbers will not increase.  we are still concerned with
the trend toward temporary hiring and feel that we should resist it,
devoting our efforts instead to employing full time faculty and getting
appropriate jobs for our own graduates.
 
I hope this clarifies both our situation and our dilemma.  My concern arose
from not wanting to make moves that were either unprofessional or
counterproductive.  I imagine our interim solution will be to do a little
of everything and see how it goes.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 13:39:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
I agree with Chris.  Our experience, while not as formalized as
Minnesota's, is that we often lose TAs from other departments back to their
home department.  This churning does increase our training costs, but I
prefer to see the homecoming as a benefit for the TAs concerned--an
appointment in their own specialty should enhance their chances for
employment; and it's a benefit for the home department, too, returning
experienced teachers to their classrooms and spreading the word on writing.
We've even had the good fortune, if that's what it is, to turn a couple of
our law school TAs from the dark side--in the past few years, two lawyers
have gone into teaching after finishing their law degrees.
 
Dennis
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 14:03:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fy comp staffing
 
I may be a control freak, but I don't at all like having no
>control over these adjunct instructors even though they are experienced
>comp teachers.  Shouldn't we have at least monthly meeting for these
>off-line instructors?  Sure.  Would they come.  No.  What can I do
>about it?  Nothing.  It's a seller's market.
 
It's a buyer's market.  Otherwise those adjunct instructors would have one
full-time or part-time job (according to personal need/personal preference)
and wouldn't be running from college to college.  They'd probably be able to
attend meetings then.
 
But your points about the difficulties of staffing sections of comp are
well-taken.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 12:41:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Junior Testing/ESL
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aea66283b489@[128.174.194.107]>
 
Hello, all--
I need some help.  Our College of Engineering is readying a rising junior
exam in writing and as you might imagine, a large number of the students
are either international students or immigrants who are now citizens but
for whom English is not the first language.  I received a very reasonable
query from the Tech Comm folks who wanted to know about the length of time
allowed for a single sitting impromptu and if additional time should be
allowed (for everyone) so as to not disenfranchise the ESL population.
Ed, I'm especially interested in hearing from you, but also from anyone
who has worked with the Engineering college at various sites.
 
One additional bit of information: the B school here instituted a similar
test and has recently improved relations with us by including raters from
English and the Educational Opportunity Program.  Are any of you
participating in other colleges' rating of writing?
 
Thanks for any and all help!
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 13:48:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611071520.JAA66514@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
I think I should sneak a defense of my MA program colleagues in here:  I
can say categorically that 99% of the TAs GATs and GTAs I have seen at U
Montana, U AZ, and ASU (with Daune with a handoff from Dave) are
exceptional teachers.  Part of that credit has to go to the excellent
collaborative "training"  (we hate that word because we're not puppy
dogs) we all have had at these schools, but a major portion of the credit
must go to these grad students themselves, because they have a major
interest in their teaching--they don't want their students to suffer the
abuse they have had to from bad writing teachers, many of whom had PHDs
but no schooling in teaching writing.  (That's why I decided to enter
this program, and you wouldn't believe what I experienced.)
 
I'd about bet my life that 70% of college professors cannot teach writing
well, let alone without damaging their students, sometimes irrevocably.
Some schools are requiring even senior professors to take a writing
instruction seminar before teaching WAC or emphasis courses.  I think all
should.  Graff said it, quoting from an earlier scholar:  it seems that
all you need to teach writing is a PHD in something....or something like
that....because PHDs think they know how to write, so they know how to
teach writing.
 
Trouble is, damn near none of them know how they, themselves, learned to
write, however badly.
 
 
I think a better indicator of how good/awful a potential teacher will be
is a personality profile like the TMMS test, which is being used
extensively throughout industry to build cooperative and effective teams
in the workplace.
 
Bill Pedersen
U AZ
 
On Thu, 7 Nov 1996, Joan Hawthorne wrote:
 
> Jack -
>
> As a person who often takes a pragmatic approach to administrative
> decision-making, I appreciate your perspective.  In view, though, of the
> comments that have been made on this listserv about the job market for new
> MA or PhD graduates, I wonder about the ethics of purposefully deciding to
> recruit more people into those positions -- especially since, as you point
> out, grad students (especially master's level grad students) may not be the
> best teachers for the undergrads who are required to take those courses.
> What would happen if you put your energies into changing the status of
> part-timers (_must_ adjuncts be part-time?) so they didn't have to be
> "weak"?  (And in what sense do you mean that they are weak?)
>
> Joan Hawthorne
> Univ. of North Dakota
>
> >My first recommendation is to back off the required writing course.  I
> >don't expect that to succeeed, though--any university that cuts out a
> >required writing course is now considered Soft On Writing, a position it
> >can't project....So that solution won't work.
> >
> >My other suggestion, once that one fails, is to resist reductions in your
> >TA pool.  Here at Dear old State, we have actually increased the number of
> >TAships despite the poor market for PhDs.  What we have done is increase
> >the numbers at the MA level.  Then they compete for a limited number of
> >entries to the PhD program.  Our dean has bought this on the grounds that
> >our PhD program has gotten more competitive and successful this way, which
> >is has.  (But it wasn't an easy argument, I admit.)
> >
> >Putting MAs in the classroom over part-time teachers is a tough call, I
> >realize.  Experienced part-time teachers probably often teach better than
> >MA students.  But institutionally I think it's healthier to have MAs than
> >any weak part-timer.
>
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 14:03:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disguises
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110710394651@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
And "the unlived life is not worth examining."  /William Never-Laughs/
 
Bill Pedersen
U AZ
On Thu, 7 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> It's probably true that the unexamined life is not worth living. On the other
> hand, it is difficult to live the examined life with utter conviction.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 15:07:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      tenure homes
In-Reply-To:  <v03007800aea62f30c902@[128.230.1.197]>
 
Chris,
 
Is there any irony in the dean's tenure home being "communication
disorders"?
 
Such expertise might prove tremendously useful to a dean.
Or, conversely, might provide an explanation for a dean's actions.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
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Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 15:02:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Bill Pedersen,
 
Could you say more about the TMMS test?  What do the letters stand
for?  Where does one find it?  Thanks.
 
Kristine Hansen
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Northeastern Illinois U position
 
Jerry Howard, from Northeastern Illinois University, asked me to post this job
announcement on the list for him.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland Western Illinois University
 
 
 
 ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH.  Specialist in
Rhetoric/Composition for undergraduate and graduate Rhetoric program, to teach
freshman and advanced composition as well as graduate courses in rhetoric and
rhetorical theory.  Experience in computer-assisted writing instruction and
willingness to share administrative responsibilities are desirable.  Candidates
should possess a strong desire to work wiht a student population diverse in
race, tehnicity, age, and educational preparation.
 
Doctorate in Rhetoric/Composition (or English with a heavy specialization
in Rhetoric) required.  Tenure track position beginning Fall 1997.
 
Interested applicatants should submit a letter of application, vita, and
three letters of reference (at least one addressting teaching
effectiveness) to Donald L. Hoffman, Chair, Department of English,
Northeastern Illinois Unviersity, 5500 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago, IL
60625.
 
Review of candiates will begin November 15.  Deadline for receipt of
applications is December 1, 19196.
 
Received: from uxa.ecn.bgu.edu by ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu (SMTPLINK V2.11.01)
    ; Thu, 07 Nov 96 10:21:34 CST
Return-Path: <ujhoward@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
Received: from ecom3.ecn.bgu.edu (ujhoward@ecom3.ecn.bgu.edu [143.43.32.23]) by uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (8.8.2/8.8.2) with ESMTP id KAA04526 for <lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu>; Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:22:12 -0600 (CST)
Received: from localhost (ujhoward@localhost) by ecom3.ecn.bgu.edu (8.7.3/8.7.3) with SMTP id KAA21712 for <lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu>; Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:17:15 -0600 (CST)
X-Authentication-Warning: ecom3.ecn.bgu.edu: ujhoward owned process doing -bs
Date: Thu, 7 Nov 1996 10:17:15 -0600 (CST)
From: Jerry Howard <ujhoward@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
X-Sender: ujhoward@ecom3.ecn.bgu.edu
To: Bruce Leland <lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu>
Subject: finally!
Message-ID: <Pine.SOL.3.95.961107101042.15605P-100000@ecom3.ecn.bgu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 15:35:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Cornell does this too, extensively I think.
 
>> I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
>
>About Louise's:
>>
>> >P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
>> >fields
 
Is Katy on the list?
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 17:49:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kristina Fury <kfury@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      WPA class information
In-Reply-To:  <01IBKEEACTOI8WZ3MQ@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
A colleague and I are proposing a class in writing program administration
at New Mexico State University with Chris Burnham. Just as we were joining
this list, we caught the tail end of a discussion of John Ramage's class
at ASU. Can anyone tell us how we can learn more about the class, please?
Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 18:47:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Junior Testing/ESL
 
Gail, I have lots of problems with the "rising junior" exam, particularly
when it consists of a single essay test.  I write about this at some length
in Chapter 8 of the 1994 (seond) edition of Teaching and Assessing Writing.
The impromptu essay is particularly difficult for ESL students, though the
TWE of the TOEFL seems to have worked through that problem.  If you can, I'd
suggest you get Bill Condon to come by and try to talk the Engineering
school into some version of the WSU portfolio assessment.  If you simply
must have an essay test, try to get lots of time, topics and readings
announced in advance, and two separate writing samples.  We must respect the
motives behind the Engineering plan, but we ought to try to steer them in
the best direction.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Nov 1996 19:46:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: tenure homes
 
Chris,
>
> Is there any irony in the dean's tenure home being "communication
> disorders"?
>
> Such expertise might prove tremendously useful to a dean.
> Or, conversely, might provide an explanation for a dean's actions.
 
Chuck,
 
Actually that was the dean who was dismissed last January.  The interim dean was
from political science, the provost who appointed the interim dean is from
political science, and the newly hired dean is from political science (at
Michigan).
 
Chris
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 07:49:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
 
At  7:56 AM 11/7/96 -0700, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>It really is easy to get lost in administrivia and lose sight of the point of
>the whole thing. That happens with research and scholarship as well, however.
>There is that terribly humbling datum that something like 98% of publications
>in the arts and humanities are never cited. I think a lot of us are lost in
>the trees and are having difficulty getting a glimpse of the forest.
 
This has nothing to do with the larger point, but for the record I want to
refute the notion that 98% of all articles in the humanities are never
cited.  That is simply wrong.  Those people who promulgate their surveys
purporting this figure are very successful in getting their results
published, but in fact these surveys are terribly inaccurate.
 
For instance, you can take a typical essay in CCC.  According to the
surveyers, it will never be cited.  What is in fact true is that the
surveyers NEVER LOOK AT RHET/COMP JOURNALS AND BOOKS TO SEE IF IT IS CITED.
Their survey is so incomplete as to be humorous, and yet the Chronicle
dutifully publishes these results every couple of years.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 08:54:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
I owe several clarifications on my advice to Dennis Baron:
 
1.  I never said that all part-time teachers are bad.  I was only advising
the avoidance of bad part-timers (as opposed to good ones).  Universities
often fund part-time positions relatively poorly, so that the supply of
effective part-timers is sometimes limited.  Of course if you pay part-time
teachers well and treat them professionally, you have a far better chance
to keep good people--but administrators don't often think in terms of
paying part-timers well.  The idea too often is to do it cheap, and so my
advice was--and remains--to be wary of going in that direction.
 
2.  Joan H notes wonders how I can recommend sticking with grad student TAs
under the current job market.  People may recall my earlier position on
this matter:  I believe quite strongly in limitng the supply of PhDs, but I
am relatively sanguine about allowing people to study for the MA.  Give
people a chance by permitting numbers into Ma programs, but select only the
very best, and limited numbers of them, for doctoral programs.
 
3.  Louise and others have recommended that Dennis take TAs from other
programs.  Like Mili Clark, I am dubious about this option IN THE CASES
WHEN COMPOSITION IS HOUSED IN ENGLISH.  I am not saying that comp SHOULD be
in English; Louise and Chris and others have been eloquent in considering
rhet/comp an inerdisciplinary field, and they are quite reasonable in
setting up writing programs in places other than English.  But if comp is
in English, if it has an English number, then I think it should be taught
only by English grad students or by faculty (full or part-time) with
advanced degrees in English.  I don't think it's wise to have courses in
English taught by people who aren't in English.
 
4.  I appreciate Tom Miller's support for my advice to do everything
possible to hold down the numbers of composition sections.  Again, I'm not
saying that advice is good for every school, but at a huge campus like mine
or Dennis', sheer numbers severely limit opportunities for quality.  (We
currently staff over 500 sections per year of various courses in
composition.)  Hence my longing for an elective first-year course as
opposed to a required one (we also have a required course at the
junior-senior level).  I recommended pushing for an elective course,
knowing that it isn't realistic--no one wants to say they don't value
writing these days.
 
Tom, on the other hand, recommends letting people test out of the course
with a rigorous testing program.  I am personally very dubious about this
option.  I would rather struggle along with the requirement than test
people out.  To me, testing students out makes comp/rhet into a de facto
high school course; the students "should" come to college with good writing
"skills" (awrg), after all (administrators think), and if those darn high
schools would just do their jobs, then we wouldn't need any writing
programs in college.  In fact, so the subconscious reasoning goes, the high
schools WILL begin doing their jobs well any minute now, and so we'd be
foolish to commit major resources to any composition program when it's not
going to be needed tomorrow.
 
In my opinion--this isn't the place to argue it--testing-out programs have
done more than just about anything to keep composition on the college
margins.
 
5.  In sum, Dennis: you won't unfortunately be able to sell people on an
elective course.  You shouldn't use part-time teachers or TAs from other
programs; you shouldn't test people out.  That gives you lots of swell
options, right?
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 08:38:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fy comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <01IBKEEACTOI8WZ3MQ@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
The overall message from Mili, with which I wholeheartedly agree, is that
it is impossible to take responsibility for something if you are not given
appropriate authority to do so.  The irony is that   WPAs and writing
programs are held more responsible than any other teachers at the
institution for the results of their teaching, but are typically not given
commensurate authority to ensure the quality of teaching because of the
tangled enmeshment of writing instruction with other depts or disciplines,
whether it be Eng literary faculty or TAs from different depts.
 
Needing and wanting such authority is not being "power hungry."
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 09:05:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611081345.NAA1051338@r02n05.cac.psu.edu>
 
If Jack's argument re taking Tas only in English (if the WP is situated in
English) is a political/ymbolic  argument (though I don't know exactly what
that would be)  I'd probably go along with it.  I would certainly agree
that you can't accept TAs from other depts if you don't get to choose them
and have enough authority to require that they be trained, supervised
properly, and let go if necessary.   But I don't see what the label
"English" has to do with it, if you are making an intellectual argument.
English isn't a unified field itself;  it often has faculty with training
in other fields, e.g., comparative lit, Jewish studies (in our English
dept, joint appt), linguistics, film, and so on. It's hard to know what the
limits would be, given current developments in English studies.  Why
shouldn't the TAs also come from other fields?  How are they any less
prepared, when they come in, than the TAs IN English, whose undergraduate
or MA training is often now in theorists who are not even in English
themselves like Lacan, Derrida, Saussure, Marx, Kristeva,Rorty, etc.?  It
isn't as if most of the TAs in English would have had courses as undergrads
in rhetoric and comp or even in writing (many of ours were exempted from
writing courses!)  To me, most of them start on a relatively level playing
ground re their background and their writing experience. . . you need
people who have a professional interest  in language and in the processes
of knowledge formation, some self-consciousness about their own writing,
and a commitment to teaching including a willingness to work hard at
teaching writing.   I'm talking about minimum (for those like us who are
now compelled to put in the classroom a number of young Master's students
just finished the BA.  In one case, we discovered after the fact,
unrevealed by the Creative Writing faculty and unknown to the grad
committee, that we had a TA from Creative Writing who didn't have a BA. and
had less credits than some of the students he was teaching. It won't happen
again).
 
I do think there are serious issues with using TAs from other disciplines.
I'm not sure though that they are any worse than other options.  Among the
problems that may come up are 1) the other disciplines give their
fellowships and TAships to their best students and want you to take the
others  2) no opportunity to interview them in person because the depts
want to use the TAships to attract new students, rather than give them to
ones already on campus 2) there are real philosophical differences about
both writing and teaching (e.g., with an analytical philosopher) 3) if they
are reasonably successful in their grad programs their depts will often
want to support them after the first year, and you lose the training 4)
there will be conflict with their own grad program priorities and
interests, including their feelings about the grad seminar.  However, I
have found many of these same problems with the Eng grad students we get,
Creative Writing MFA, English and Textual Studies MA and PhD.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 09:47:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA class information
 
Kristina,
 
I'd be happy to send you a copy of my syllabus from the WPA seminar I
taught this summer at Michigan Tech University.  Let me know.  Also let me
know if you can work with attachments that originated as Macintosh Word
documents.
 
Doug
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 08:15:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/08/96 05:35
 
I would not defend the 98% figure either, and I recognize that there are small
disciplines within the Arts and Humanities where a high per centage of article
ares cited, largely because of the intimacy of the disciplinary conversation
and the relatively limited literature. Nevertheless, citation indexes are
built so as maximize coverage while indexing a selection of journals and
books. So yes, they miss some citations. So let's say that 80% are never
cited. Is that good?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 08:19:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611081345.NAA1051338@r02n05.cac.psu.edu>
 
Jack argues that using placement as a means to limit course offerings
feeds into the perception that all comp courses are remedial, and that
making the course optional is a better option.  I can understand the
logic of that, and I know that administrators who have supported "speeding
time to degree" by moving students more quickly through basic
requirements do in
fact believe that comp courses are about fixing students' writing.  Here
at the University of Arizona, we
have worked hard to maintain the assumption that everyone needs two terms
of comp, though we compromised with the AP and admissions folks on a
one-term intensified option (though 25-30% also take a third developmental
writing course).
 
Having said all that, I still believe that placement is the preferred
pressure valve because it can be controlled from inside the program as
long as one does not accept external measures such as ACT/SAT scores.  We
have had our own timed writing task and are now moving toward using
portfolios.  Portfolios are the best example that I know of how you can
try to use meaningful assessments to determine who is most in need of
composition courses, rather than just offering comp to those who have the
sense to take it (I wonder if making comp optional decreases retention by
not requiring students to take what they need?).
 
As Jack notes, there are few desirable options, but I do believe that
retaining control of comp requirements and reducing pressure through
placing students out of a course is the best short-term option because it
can be reversed if budgetary pressures ease or institutional priorities
improve.  On the other hand, this option does tend to make the problem
invisible and gives the illusion that writing problems are being taken
care of.
 
Another option is highlighted by Jack's note that Penn State's second
course is in the upper division.  Moving the second course out of the
first year reduces the numbers of students who have to be taught
dramatically, over 25% I believe.  How much smaller is the junior level
course at Penn State than the first year course?  This gambit was run at
the University of Texas when I was there, with Kinneavy presenting
supporting pedagogical arguments that spacing out the comp courses gave
students more ongoing support.  However, when the adjuncts began
agitating for representation and influence, several full-time faculty
informed the dean that the problem would go away if they simply pulled
the plug on the upper division course, which they did and laid off
something like forty adjuncts.  They later implemented the course, I
believe, but the situation was a dramatic example of what can happen when
you start moving requirements around.  Of course one of the reasons that
there are fewer comp courses needed at the upper division level is that
there is a great deal of attrition in the first year: do comp courses aid
retention?  (The other reason is that transfer students often have taken
their comp courses elsewhere, thus you benefit from the labors of other
institutions, and also suffer from their inadequacies).
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 09:59:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joel C Weinsheimer <weins001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <v02130506aea61b90e4a8@[134.121.50.183]>
 
My thanks to Bill Condon and to all of you who welcomed me to the group.
Since he's the only one who's formulated questions so far, I'll be glad
to begin with them.
 
1.  I'm truly unsure why Chris was not continued.  I could say that he
lost the confidence of the deans, but that's a mere truism and vague to
boot.  I don't know any details, and am pretty sure there are no details
to know--certainly no scandal of any kind.  "A difference in philosophy"
and "new directions" were the only phrases used. At any rate, I came into
the process late, after the decision had already been made.  I was tapped
for three reasons that I can think of: 1) I chaired a collegiate review
of the program a few years ago and so I knew something about it; 2) in
the English department (outside the Comp specialists) I have shown more
concern and commitment to the program than anyone else; 3) I care deeply
about its viability and so really wanted to direct it, if neither Chris
nor any other Comp specialist was going to.
 
2. The directions I plan to take the program all revolve around reunion
with the English Department (where in fact all the program's
administrators have their tenure home).  My view is that the program has
suffered very palpably from not being a department nor allied to a
department.  No specialist in comp has been hired in sixteen years.  To
be sure, hiring has been depressed in all departments, but not one of
them has had a sixteen year drought.  I have no doubts about the
dedication of our graduate students to Comp teaching, but I consider it
fundamentally unhealthy that no faculty member has taught a regular
composition class at this university in recent memory.  So I set about to
change that situation immediately.  Next year some eight English
Department faculty (including the chair) have volunteered their most
precious resource to the program--their time.  And I'm not going to stop
with English: I want to get faculty from Political Science, History,
Ecology, and other units teaching for us, so that we have a cadre of
faculty around the university who are informed and involved and have a
stake in our continuing health.  I welcome the deans' initiative to
appoint an interdepartmental and intercollegiate Advisory Board for the
program and applaud their intent to mandate faculty "transfer of effort"
from various departments to the program.  (By the way, I haven't been
"instructed" to take the program in this or any other direction.)
        For the first time this year, we have "Education Specialists"
teaching in the program, probably twelve of them by the end of the year,
teaching two or three sections each per quarter, for a total of about
one-fourth of the total offerings.  More on this later, if you like.
        The impact on the TAs of these two fundamental changes--reunion
with English, and faculty/EdSpec involvement--has been immense.  They
feared that the faculty and EdSpecs would eat up their jobs.  However, no
grad students have lost jobs to EdSpecs (what they did lose was 100%
appointments).  As you all know, the pool of grad students from all the
humanities departments is drying up due to miserable job markets.  Hiring
EdSpecs was a necessity.  Moreover, the TAs feared that the English
Department would take all the slots for its own grad students, driving
out the 50% of Comp TAs who come from other departments.  The fact is
that the same market considerations preclude the English Department's
doing any such thing, even if we considered it desirable (and we don't).
So far from falling into a bunker mentality, we're recruiting TAs from
not just the humanities but a number of nontraditional departments.
        It is true that the autonomous TA-taught course is no longer the
program's exclusive delivery system.  It can't be.  It shouldn't be.
Once professorial faculty enter the scene, it was necessary to stop
calling TAs "faculty"--which was never more than a euphemism.  With the
reunion to the English department (it could have been any department),
the Comp TAs' student status reemerged.  Naturally, they bristled at the
loss of "faculty status," but it was a loss of what (outside the program)
they never in fact had.
 
3. Of course, I'll be building on Chris Anson's legacy, and of course
I'll be taking the program in new directions.  It became obvious after
the situation came to a crisis that things couldn't continue on as they
were, but it would be foolish to disregard the labor and wisdom that
Chris and others invested in the program.  I plan to follow a middle course.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 11:00:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Katy Gottschalk <kkg1@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
>Cornell does this too, extensively I think.
>>>> I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
>>>>About Louise's:
>P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
>>> >fields
>>Is Katy on the list?
>Bill
 
Yes, I'm here and have been following this thread with interest.  It has
worked well at Cornell to have our first-year writing seminars taught by
graduate students and faculty drawn from some 30 departments and programs
in addition to English.  English TAs and faculty teach about 40% of the
writing seminars; the rest are taught by TAs and faculty in Anthropology,
Biology and Society, Ecology and Systematics, German Studies, Government,
History, History of Art, Medieval Studies, Philosophy, and Spanish
Literature, to name a few (alphabetically).  Many TAs  design their own
writing seminars, while others teach seminars that the department already
has in place, although each is still in charge of the course and syllabus.
The Writing Program provides the training for TAs (required) and faculty
(optional); it also controls quite a bit of the funding for TAs, which, of
course, helps a great deal in all the ways so easily imagined.  Many of the
TAs outside of (and in) English are  appreciative of the training and
teaching experience--especially when it helps them to get jobs.  And we
find that they do a fine job.   As Louise aptly notes in another post, TAs
in many fields share " a professional interest  in language and in the
processes of knowledge formation, some [lots of!] self-consciousness about
their own writing, and a commitment to teaching including a willingness to
work hard at teaching writing."  We certainly get wonderful TAs as teachers
of writing from English, but find equally wonderful ones in other fields,
including, most recently, biology.
 
We do have the benefit of tradition on our side in making all this work:
departments other than English have participated in offering first-year
writing seminars since 1966, when eight more first signed up for the job,
believing that they too had a vested interest in and bore responsibility
for how students write.  And they still think so!  Katy
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
Katy Gottschalk
JSKWP, 159 GS
5-4061
kkg1@cornell.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 10:55:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jane Frick <frick@GRIFFON.MWSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMP Staffing
 
I can't resist providing some data regarding composition staffing from our
1996-97 Missouri Writing Survey, which we finished compiling last week. By
December 15, I hope we'll have the results posted on our CWA WEB site
http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/
 
Since 1989, the Missouri Colloquium on Writing Assessment has conducted an
annual writing survey at Missouri's two-year and four-year institutions
(primarily public). A record 32 institutions completed the 1996-97 survey,
with 15 of the 16 two-year public colleges (94%) and 13 of the state's
four-year public institutions (100%) participating.
 
# Full-time English faculty at 2-year schools: 148 with 98% (144) teaching comp
        At 4-year schools: 333 with 159 (48%) teaching comp
                227 of full-time English faculty are tenure track;
                30% of tenure-track faculty at 4-year schools teach comp
 
481 total full-time English at the responding schools; with 64% (307)
teaching composition
 
Average # comp sections per semester for full-time English faculty teaching comp
        2-year schools: 3
        4-year: 2.1
 
545 part-time faculty and GAs teaching composition (64% of all comp teachers)
        277 part-time faculty at 2-year schools
        138 part-time faculty at 4-year schools
        130 GAs at 4-year schools
 
$1630  = Part-time average salary for one course (up from $1583 in 1995)
        $1496 = 2-year school average
        $1784 = 4-year school average
 
$2082 = GA average salary for one course (up from $1806 in 1995)
 
        I wonder what would happen if writing teachers applied to
themselves their own teaching "writing as empowerment" strategies? Do GAs
realize that for many of them they are making more money (per course
anyway) than they will ever realize while teaching in a college or
university setting?  Do MA students know that they are "disposable" workers
being hired to fill graduate-level classes and "cover" composition sections
so that universities can "increase" standards for acceptance into PHD
programs?
 
        I recommend reading Reed Dasenbrock" "The Crisis in the Job Market:
Beyond Scapegoating" in the Fall 1996 issue of the ADE BULLETIN. He
concludes with this statement:
 
        As long as we accept that most students who take college English
courses will never take a course from a tenured or tenure-track professor
because "we simply don't teach those courses," we declare ourselves
irrelevant. Why then should anyone else disagree? And why should we be
astonished at their agreement? It therefore turns out that the premier
analyst of our situation is not Michel Foucault or Jacques Derrida but
rather Pogo: we have met the enemy and they are us (42).
 
        At my campus this year, we have created three full-time English
lecturer positions, thereby eliminating most of our part-time, day-time
composition instructors--an improvement. These new positions pay a "top"
salary of $24,950--regardless of qualifications. I can assure you, that
those of us with full-time, tenure-track status view these three as having
lesser status than we do--even though the job market is so awful we hired
two Ph. Ds as lecturers with many years of excellent writing teaching and
graduate course work in teaching writing. A prime example of "demeaning"
treatment is when a tenured faculty member complained recently  that she
didn't get the preferential treatment she deserved because a lecturer had
been assigned to teach in a classroom she suddently decided she wanted.
 
        At our institution the "plantation mentality" is alive and well. At
the bottom of the heap are the part-timers, followed by the lecturers, then
we have temporary full-time staff, and at the APEX are the full-time,
tenure track faculty.  No matter how encouraging, sympathetic, supportive,
etc., we are to part-timers, lecturers, and temporary faculty, the
ranking/hierarchical system is still there and continues to haunt us.
 
Jane Frick
Chair and Professor - English, Foreign Languages, Journalism
Missouri Western State College; St. Joseph, MO 64507
E-mail: frick@griffon.mwsc.edu; FAX (816) 271-4543; TEL. (816) 271-4315
http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/faculty/frick.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 08:53:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  <199611081345.NAA1051338@r02n05.cac.psu.edu> from "Jack Selzer"
              at Nov 8, 96 08:54:58 am
 
I hate to disagree with Jack Selzer, who is almost always right in
everything he says.  But the argument that testing out of comp makes comp
look like a high school subject is just plain wrong.  Almost all colleges
allow challenge exams for plenty of courses, as long as the student can
demonstrate he or she knows what the course teaches.  Why should comp be
any different?  Of course a foolish or demeaning exam is always possible,
but we should no more allow that for comp than for Shakespeare.  But we
simply cannot take the position that the only way to learn how to write
is by sitting in our particular classes.  In fact, we have some students
entering our colleges who do already know what we teach in comp and are
able to prove it on a demanding and careful exam or portfolio
assessment.  We have no right to make them sit through required comp anyway,
just because "there is always more to learn," or because we want teaching
assistance with weak students, or for other self-serving reasons.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 11:22:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
>I think I should sneak a defense of my MA program colleagues in here.
 
I in no way intended to insult MA students.  They teach here too, and many
are very dedicated to their work and very skillful teachers.  But adjuncts,
at least here, are the heart of the experience and the memory of the comp
program.  And they get far too little respect (or any other reward) for
their work.  I can't argue that faculty are better teachers than adjuncts,
or that grad students are at the bottom of the talent heap.  There are a lot
of institution-specific factors that determine which groups are most capable
and most committed within a particular university, but some of it just boils
down to individuals too.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 11:31:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Thanks, Jack, for your explanation.  One question:
 
I still don't see why you object to TAs from other depts.  You simply say
it's a bad idea to have them teach "English" courses.  Could you elaborate
on why?  We have been very successful using TAs from other depts--they are
some of our best teachers.  Some, as I indicated yesterday, even switched
to writing instruction, or English teaching, later in life, because of
their experience teaching writing.  English gets the IUs, I control their
hiring (the "lines" are in the English dept.) and training (no, I don't use
rolled up newspaper), and to my mind they are doing me a favor by working
for us.  Considering the attrition rate of English grad students, our TAs
all turn over at a fairly high rate, so while training costs are an
investment, they are unavoidable no matter where instructors come from.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 09:33:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961108075816.553681968A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "Thomas Miller" at Nov 8, 96 08:19:17 am
 
Tom Miller asks, do comp classes aid retention.  I give what I at least
think is compelling evidence that they do (based on large-scale evidence
from California and New Jersey) in "The Importance of Placement and Basic
Studies: Helping Students Succeed Under the New Elitism," Journal of
Basic Writing 14.2 (Fall 1995): 75-84.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 09:50:31 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110808150459@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
In rhetoric/comp the citation index is hardly an indicator (no matter how
accurate) of the influence of scholarship in our field because
that influence is often manifested in programs, in classrooms, and in
textbooks.  Textbook authors, particularly, are deeply indebted to
scholarship, but the conventions of the textbook genre make it difficult
to cite influences in specific ways.  I recall a thread several months
ago in which Pat Belanoff (I think it was Pat) needed help documenting the
influence of her work on portfolios.  This influence, I think we would
agree, is enormous--far more than citations in subsequent scholarship
might suggest.  John Bean, Seattle University
 
On Fri, 8 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I would not defend the 98% figure either, and I recognize that there are small
> disciplines within the Arts and Humanities where a high per centage of article
> ares cited, largely because of the intimacy of the disciplinary conversation
> and the relatively limited literature. Nevertheless, citation indexes are
> built so as maximize coverage while indexing a selection of journals and
> books. So yes, they miss some citations. So let's say that 80% are never
> cited. Is that good?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 10:19:52 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing -Reply
X-To:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
 
I think there's an issue of institutional context when we talk about using
TAs from other disciplines in the writing class.  Where the
literature/composition split is strong, such hiring exacerbates the
prevailing sentiment that composition/rhetoric is not a real discipline, not a
scholarly enterprise requiring expertise in a body of knowledge.  In such
a setting, hiring TAs outside English furthers the sense of comp as a
simple, hack occupation that anybody can pick up through some basic
tips about how to teach it.  Of course, where the comp-as-lesser motif
prevails, sometimes even the English TAs hold this negative view.  An
interesting if disheartening dilemma.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 11:29:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PEARCE <Beth.Pearce@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611081345.NAA1051338@r02n05.cac.psu.edu>
 
Jack Selzer wrote:
 
2.  Joan H notes wonders how I can recommend sticking with grad student TAs
under the current job market.  People may recall my earlier position on
this matter:  I believe quite strongly in limitng the supply of PhDs, but I
am relatively sanguine about allowing people to study for the MA.  Give
people a chance by permitting numbers into Ma programs, but select only the
very best, and limited numbers of them, for doctoral programs.
 
 
   I think that this approach is reasonable only if we adopt the kind of
"disclaimer" (for lack of a better term) advocated earlier by Robert
Connors.  I'm currently an MA student, and I see many students struggling
to complete their degrees in ways that will make them competitive for PhD
programs which will in turn make them competitive for the job market.  I
think that many students enter MA programs without a realistic long term
picture of the field they hope to continue in.  Accepting more students
into MA programs, knowing that many of them will not make it into PhD
programs, means that English departments need to create courses and
professional development seminars to prepare these students/graduates for
the other work that is envisioned as available to them.  I see that
happening on a small scale, but not on a par with the increased
admissions to MA programs.
 
Beth __________________________________________________________________
 
Beth.Pearce@asu.edu                     Department of English
Graduate Teaching Assistant             Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 13:30:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      fy comp staffing
 
Joan, your comment,  It's a buyer's market.  Otherwise those adjunct
instructors would have one full-time or part-time job (according to
personal need/personal preference) and wouldn't be running from
college to college.  They'd probably be able to attend meetings then,"
describes most adjunct markets.  But I think we have a peculiar
situation here on the Niagara Frontier where there are a great
many community colleges and private 4-year colleges.  The
administrations of these colleges do not hire adjuncts into part-time
jobs.  They prefer to hire an adjunct to teach one course so that
they do not have to pay any benefits beyond the flat fee for teaching
the comp course.  Whether or not the colleges hire one or six
adjuncts in any one semester depends as much on the college
budget as it does on enrollment.  So, in the sense that the colleges
call the shots--one course for a flat fee--it is a seller's market.
Teachers who would like a quasi-permanent position as a part-
time adjunct have almost no opportunity for doing so; they are
hired semester to semester as budget allows.
 
However, since these adjuncts are needed, even if on such
disadvantageous terms, they can adopt the tactics of the
oppressed.  You need us, but since you are employing us in such
a marginal way don't expect us to anything but teach the course.
Come to meetings, participate in assessments?  No way.  Because
the adjuncts are needed they constitute a seller's market,
dictating their own terms to match the stingy terms of the buyers.
 
A university or college which has a permanent program of
adjunct teachers has another--and more rational--way of
negotiating the terms of employment.  But a permanent program
of adjuncts must be factored into the college budget.  There is
no such provision in my University's budget or in any public
college here and from what our ABDs tell me no provision in
the private college budgets in our local area.  Statistics down-
loaded from our union (UUP) listserve tell me that in the last
two years there have been increases of from 11%-20% in the
budgets of 44 state-supported institutions across the nation;
6 state institutions have suffered two-year budget decreases of
1%-8%.  New York public institutions have taken a two year
decrease of 10% in the last two years.  When NY state colleges
suffer budget decreases, so do our private colleges, because
they exist in the same economy as we do.  Perhaps those budget
decreases account for minimalist interchange between colleges
and adjuncts here and for why, from my point of view as a program
supervisor, I see our adjuncts as operating in a seller's market.
The University sets the terms of hiring; the adjuncts set
the terms of their work load because there is always another
college looking to hire them for the no-benefits one course.
I call this system "musical composition."  I thank the gods of the
Trivium tha
t the adjuncts are experienced comp teachers.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 12:31:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jami L Carlacio <carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMP Staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611081655.KAA02136@griffon.mwsc.edu>
 
I am be late on this (I am new) but I would be interested in the gender
breakdown of Jane's figures--what percent of women are teaching comp in
the various colleges, as part-timers, lecturers, on up the ladder.
Thank you,
Jami Carlacio
UW MIlwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 11:18:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110808150459@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David and Jack:
As editor of the _CCCC Bibliography_, I had an occasion
last year to compare the entries to the _MLA Bibliography_.  The indexing
of comp/rhet articles is so poorly done that I would agree with Jack that
comp/rhet entries are simply not a part of the likely bibliographic
entries scanned for a citation number.  It isn't *just* that some
periodicals we read aren't indexed; it's that no principle for inclusion
or exclusion of comp/rhet materials exists at all.  For example, (and I
may be a little fuzzy on the numbers), MLA has included only 39 articles
from _CCC_ over the entire period of the CDROM MLA, 1983-1995, I think.
Now think about that:  in 13 years, MLA has only found 39 articles worthy
of indexing in the flagship journal of our area. I could go on and on but
I'll save most of it for CCCC in Phoenix.  Also, there are any number of
journals for which the year to year indexing of particular journals is
very poorly done. For a journal, say, _Text_, one year there may be 15
entries and the next year 0, and considering that *all* the articles in
_Text_ are about written texts, one would think the entries would stay
relatively stable. So for comp/rhet people, I don't think the citation
indexes tell us much of anything if the _MLA Bibliography_ is any
indication.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 12:36:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fy comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <199611072003.OAA216688@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Excuse me, but can I ask if your job descriptions ask for/require such
meetings?  Can't build a community without them....
 
Bill Pedersen
U AZ
 
On Thu, 7 Nov 1996, Joan Hawthorne wrote:
 
> I may be a control freak, but I don't at all like having no
> >control over these adjunct instructors even though they are experienced
> >comp teachers.  Shouldn't we have at least monthly meeting for these
> >off-line instructors?  Sure.  Would they come.  No.  What can I do
> >about it?  Nothing.  It's a seller's market.
>
> It's a buyer's market.  Otherwise those adjunct instructors would have one
> full-time or part-time job (according to personal need/personal preference)
> and wouldn't be running from college to college.  They'd probably be able to
> attend meetings then.
>
> But your points about the difficulties of staffing sections of comp are
> well-taken.
>
> Joan Hawthorne
> Univ. of North Dakota
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 12:39:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <1956185230@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>
 
Kristine,
 
I'll get the whole TMMS information this weekend from a friend who is a
management consultant (like me, sometimes) and post it about Monday.
 
Bill Pedersen
U AZ
 
On Thu, 7 Nov 1996, Kris Hansen wrote:
 
> Bill Pedersen,
>
> Could you say more about the TMMS test?  What do the letters stand
> for?  Where does one find it?  Thanks.
>
> Kristine Hansen
>
> Kristine Hansen
> English Department
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> (801) 378-4775
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 15:56:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      fy comp staffing
 
>Excuse me, but can I ask if your job descriptions ask for/require such
meetings?  Can't build a community without them....
 
Question and point well taken.  It is hard to build a community
when the administration gives you x-number of lines two days
before instruction begins.  Under such time constraints we
scramble to locate qualified instructors who are also
available to teach comp. This fall, we were hiring instructors
at the zero hour.
 
The term "community" in the context of the budgetary/
political atmosphere at SUNY/Buffalo strikes me as quaint,
sweet, and appealing.  After listening to the conversations
on this listserve, I have the impression that compared to
the norms at most of your institutions, my own is bizarre,
whacked out on a planet east of Arcturus.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 17:29:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
I agree with Jack on this . . .
 
Hence my longing for an elective first-year course as
>opposed to a required one (we also have a required course at the
>junior-senior level).  I recommended pushing for an elective course,
>knowing that it isn't realistic--no one wants to say they don't value
>writing these days.
 
. . . although I don't think it's a solution to the staffing problem. I'd
like writing to be an elective so that students would be in the course
because they value writing and want to learn to be better writers, and, of
course, I would hope that MOST students would elect the course. But I also
realize that even if we made it an elective, other departments might
require it of their students (or think they are compelled to require it
because of accrediting standards) or advisors might require it of their
students. Actually, any of these reasons would be better than the current
assumption that first-year writing is there as a weeder course or just
because it's always been there.
 
As to who makes the best writing teachers, I also want to stand up for MA
students as just as good in general as any other group of candidates
(adjunct, PhD students in English, PhD students in other departments,
tenured/tenure-track faculty). Here at Michigan Tech this year we have 45
sections taught by MA students, 35 sections taught by PhD students, and 9
sections taught by tenured/tenure track faculty. We used to have some
sections taught by adjunct faculty (before we established the graduate
program) but now it's very rare. I think it's pretty clear that anyone who
is committed to teaching writing and who invests the time in finding out
how best to teach it will do a good job.
 
Besides which, many of our MA students have undergraduate degrees in
subjects other than English or STC (Forestry, Environmental Engineering,
for example), and some of them truly have been among our best writing
teachers. What is it that we assume about masters students when we say
they're the last choice as writing teachers?
 
 
 
 
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 15:20:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Chris M. Anson wrote:
>
> Gloss to Frank's message to Julia re: outside TA hires.
>
> Frank, you're absolutely right--these are important standards. At Minnesota, we
> have always had complete control of the lines.  In the past, we have hired new
> TAs every spring (for the following fall) by advertising all over the
> University, then following meticulous procedures for the search, including the
> review of substantive application files and individual interviews of each
> semi-finalist by an interdisciplinary team.  We also had minimum requirements
> for how long they taught, so we avoided the "revolving door" syndrome.  We
> offered them up to six years of support (which included other years of support
> they'd had elsewhere).  Some people took leaves of absence for a year to go back
> into their home depts. to teach, and that worked well, because they could return
> later as even more experienced teachers.
>
> On your point about new TAs being sent to you and then reclaimed by the home
> dept., I'm ambivalent.  We strongly resisted a constant turnover, but there's a
> part of me that also likes the idea our TAs going back and teaching well in
> their own fields, even if that means more constant pressure for training and
> development.
 
Chris,
 
I agree on administrative, pedagogical, and publi relations grounds. The
need is to cycle people systematically.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 17:40:28 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         James Cowan <ENGL-JAC@NICH-NSUNET.NICH.EDU>
Organization: Nicholls State University
Subject:      Job opening
 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR.  Tenure track; salary competitive.  Ph.D. in
composition theory/rhetoric.  To teach mainly in freshman program in 1997
and then to become director of Freshman English in the fall of 1998.  Send
letter of application, curriculum vitae, transcripts, and three references
to Dr. James Cowan, Acting Head, Languages and Literature, Nicholls State
University, Thibodaux, LA 70310.  Deadline for application is 15 February
1997.
 
NSU is an EO/AAE.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 18:40:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
At  9:05 AM 11/8/96 -0400, louise wetherbee phelps wrote:
>If Jack's argument re taking Tas only in English (if the WP is situated in
>English) is a political/ymbolic  argument (though I don't know exactly what
>that would be)  I'd probably go along with it.  I would certainly agree
>that you can't accept TAs from other depts if you don't get to choose them
>and have enough authority to require that they be trained, supervised
>properly, and let go if necessary.   But I don't see what the label
>"English" has to do with it, if you are making an intellectual argument.
 
Louise, I am not arguing that the writing course SHOULD be in English.
Your program and many others are evidence to the contrary.  There is a
plausible argument for putting it in English, but I am not making that
argument myself, at all.
 
I am merely arguing that IF the program is housed in English and carries an
English number, then I think it's unwise to have non-English people
teaching in the program.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 18:47:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Testing out of comp
 
At  8:53 AM 11/8/96 -0700, Edward White wrote:
>I hate to disagree with Jack Selzer, who is almost always right in
>everything he says.  But the argument that testing out of comp makes comp
>look like a high school subject is just plain wrong.  Almost all colleges
>allow challenge exams for plenty of courses, as long as the student can
>demonstrate he or she knows what the course teaches.  Why should comp be
>any different?  Of course a foolish or demeaning exam is always possible,
>but we should no more allow that for comp than for Shakespeare.
 
Well, Ed is surely right that I am almost always right.  So we have sme
common ground here.
 
But I think Ed is being a little ingenuous when he points out the quite
true fact that most schools permit students to test out of courses other
than composition, without any loss in status.  Very darn few students ask
to test out of Shakespeare or Chem Engineering or Accounting 3, and very
few departments have well oiled machines prepared to encorage students to
test out if they wish.  Indeed, many students are FORCED to test out of
composition courses that they would otherwise like to take by testing
mechanisms that de facto define the composition course as ideally
pre-college.
 
I think the analogy that works best is not Shakespeare or Accounting 3 but
foreign language instruction, the other place where test-out is employed on
a fairly massive scale.
 
I am overstating here, but you get my basic "argument," such as it is.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 18:51:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
>Another option is highlighted by Jack's note that Penn State's second
>course is in the upper division.  Moving the second course out of the
>first year reduces the numbers of students who have to be taught
>dramatically, over 25% I believe.  How much smaller is the junior level
>course at Penn State than the first year course?
 
Would that it were so, Tom.  We WOULD lose about 20% by deferring the
second course until third year--except that we have a bunch of two-year
campuses sending us their students for junior and senior year.  So we have
demand like crazy for our junior-senior courses--so much so that we limit
our offerings and thus "force" students to take the course in summer
school.
 
Dennis Baron:  that incidentally would be another option for you.  Hold the
number of sections to the number you can staff responsibly. Force the other
students into summer school....
 
selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 18:56:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
At 11:31 AM 11/8/96 -0600, Dennis Baron wrote:
>Thanks, Jack, for your explanation.  One question:
>
>I still don't see why you object to TAs from other depts.  You simply say
>it's a bad idea to have them teach "English" courses.  Could you elaborate
>on why?
 
I hate to keep on yacking away, but here's a fast answer:  My advice is
based on personal experience, nothing more.  It's hardly authoritative
evidence.  We tried the idea some years ago and found that 1.  We ended up
being offered the less accomplished TAs; 2.  that it was difficult to keep
the outside TAs teaching the program we developed (e.g., TAs from
philosophy understandably wanted to apply their philosophical education to
their comp classes).  The two together made for an unworkable situation for
us, though we maintain an exchange with Comp Lit and a few others.
 
I'm not saying it's an unworkable idea, but I'd be wary of any large-scale
importation for the reasons outlined.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 16:52:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/08/96 16:33
 
I have found the "testing out" business to be a little distorted by the AP
English tests and the apparent tampering ETS has done on occasion to get state
legislators to require public universities to grant credit and exemption for
scores of 3 (which increases by a factor of three the number of students
awarded crdit/exemption as compared with scores of 4 or 5 and thus encourages
more students to risk the cost of taking the test since it increases their
odds of getting credit from 1 in 5 to about 3 in 5). I think that parenthesis
got out of control. The looming shift to "competency based" education is
something else we have to take into account, and that's really going to mess
up our minds.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 16:26:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961106233005.2cafab40@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
On Wed, 6 Nov 1996, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
 
> I'm interested in hearing more about this option.  Has anyone tried it?
>
> >P.s.  One option would be to try to enlarge the pool of TAs from other
> >fields by intensive professional development for this group, in part on the
> >grounds (this is true) that many  institutions today, esp. comprehensives,
> >are starting to list WAC experience as an expectation or desirable
> >background for all faculty they hire.  Thus it could be seen reasonably as
> >a dimension of graduate experience in other fields.
> >
> >Louise Wetherbee Phelps
> ******************************
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> P.O. Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071
> (502)762-4729
>
Julia,
        When I was at the University of Iowa, frosh rhet courses had been
drawing their pool of TA applicants from many disciplines: speech
communications, creative writing, women's studies, American studies, law,
linguistics, African American studies-- and I think I even recall someone from
history-- along with English.  The result was that TAs had a wonderful
group of colleagues to work with, whose various disciplinary perspectives
enriched the TA program tremendously.  I have no doubt the same thing is
still going on at Iowa, and at Northridge this year, I'm trying to get to
TA awards added for linguistics majors to begin a smaller replication of
that model.  It's a win/win situation on many counts.
 
                                                Brad Peters
                                                Cal State, Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 14:33:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMP Staffing
 
If I'm the Jane you are referring to regarding figures, I'm sorry that I won't
be able to provide you the figures for a gender breakdown of those teaching
comp here.  It's an interesting question--I'll pursue it.  The figures will be
easy enough to get for Freshman English.  But if you include our
writing-intensive courses, it will be much harder to get.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 22:44:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jami L Carlacio <carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMP Staffing
In-Reply-To:  <01IBLUHN5Q1K003WFK@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
 
On Fri, 8 Nov 1996, JANE NELSON wrote:
 
> If I'm the Jane you are referring to regarding figures, I'm sorry that I won't
> be able to provide you the figures for a gender breakdown of those teaching
> comp here.  It's an interesting question--I'll pursue it.  The figures will be
> easy enough to get for Freshman English.  But if you include our
> writing-intensive courses, it will be much harder to get.
>
> Jane
>
Yes, I believe  you are the "jane" I am referring to.  I am very
interested in knowing how many women teach the "service" courses, the
101 and basic writing courses, and how many of these women are adjunct or
part time, how many are untenured, etc.  I think at the higher level the
stats change a little--the advance writing courses, etc.  I come from a
rhet/comp background and have been part of this adjunct pool for several
years in Calif. and the VAST majority of us were/are women.  Thanks for
any info you have.
 
Jami Carlacio
UW Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 00:11:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Kelly <kakelly@LYNX.DAC.NEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration--"EdSpecs"
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961108095903.14714A-100000@maroon.tc.umn.edu> from
              "Joel C Weinsheimer" at Nov 8, 96 09:59:36 am
 
Joel, I would like to hear more about Education Specialists.  What are
they?
 
Our chair just made it policy that all faculty must teach a writing
course for every six lt courses--ok with me, but it's been hell for
them.  We have not yet hit upon a way to train? help? develop? senior
faculty, and now the writing faculty is wondering about monitoring?
intervening? encouraging? them.  As you see, we haven't nailed the
problem or the rhetoric down.
 
So, I was wondering what you all are doing at Minn. as you invite sr
faculty back into the writing classroom.
 
Kathleen Kelly/Dir Basic Writing, Northeastern Univ
 
ps-excuse the personal note, fellow WPA-ers: Joel, I just had a grad
student of yours over for dinner--Michael Gareffa.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Nov 1996 22:49:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110816521094@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Nov 8, 96 04:52:09 pm
 
There are obvious problems with AP English, as David points out (and
Mahala and Vivion argued in WPA some time ago), and there are surely
ignorant administrators pushing unqualified students to test out of
freshman English as Jack argues.  But you don't deal with such abuses by
acting as if nobody should ever test out of the course; that just makes
us look silly and self-serving.  You do it by insisting that any
challenge test for the course must be valid and appropriate.  I'd say, in
fact, neither ingenuously nor disingenuously, that one of the reasons we
have such abuses is that we have been so easy to ignore because of
stonewalling on the matter.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 09:19:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      [Fwd: Univ of Cal TAs set to strike (fwd)]
 
Received: from mail-relay1.cis.yale.edu (mail-relay1.cis.yale.edu [130.132.21.199]) by janus.cis.yale.edu (8.7.6/8.7.3) with ESMTP id AAA28466 for <mja28@pantheon.yale.edu>; Sat, 9 Nov 1996 00:47:19 -0500 (EST)
Received: from YaleVM.CIS.Yale.Edu (yalevm.ycc.yale.edu [130.132.21.136]) by mail-relay1.cis.yale.edu (8.7.6/8.7.3) with SMTP id AAA18926 for <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>; Sat, 9 Nov 1996 00:45:44 -0500 (EST)
Received: from YALEVM.CIS.YALE.EDU by YaleVM.CIS.Yale.Edu (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
   with BSMTP id 0267; Sat, 09 Nov 96 00:46:57 EST
Received: from YALEVM.CIS.YALE.EDU (NJE origin LISTSERV@YALEVM) by YALEVM.CIS.YALE.EDU (LMail V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 7366; Sat, 9 Nov 1996 00:40:26 -0500
Received: from GWUVM.GWU.EDU by GWUVM.GWU.EDU (LISTSERV release 1.8b) with NJE
          id 1059 for NATLCONG@GWUVM.GWU.EDU; Sat, 9 Nov 1996 00:39:45 -0400
Received: from GWUVM (SMTPUSER) by GWUVM.GWU.EDU (Mailer R2.10 ptf000) with
          BSMTP id 6507; Sat, 09 Nov 96 00:37:45 EDT
Received: from bosshog.arts.uwo.ca by gwuvm.gwu.edu (IBM VM SMTP V2R2) with
          TCP; Sat, 09 Nov 96 00:37:40 EDT
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Message-ID:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.961109003716.26059A-100000@bosshog.arts.uwo.ca>
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 00:38:04 -0500
Reply-To: "National Congress of Part-Time, Non-Tenure-Tract, Adjunct,              and Grad. Faculty" <NATLCONG@GWUVM.GWU.EDU>
Sender: "National Congress of Part-Time, Non-Tenure-Tract, Adjunct,              and Grad. Faculty" <NATLCONG@GWUVM.GWU.EDU>
From: "Thomas M. Orange" <tmorange@BOSSHOG.ARTS.UWO.CA>
Subject:      Univ of Cal TAs set to strike (fwd)
To: Multiple recipients of list NATLCONG <NATLCONG@GWUVM.GWU.EDU>
 
Date:    Fri, 8 Nov 1996 15:04:24 -0700
From:    "Jeffrey W. Timmons" <Timmons@ASU.EDU>
Subject: Univ of California TAs Set to Strike (fwd)
 
Association of Graduate Student Employees (AGSE) Press Release Being
Forwarded by National Association of Graduate-Professional Students
 
#####
 
PRESS
RELEASE
 
November 6, 1996                         Contact:  AGSE (510) 549-3863
 
 
                Grad Student Instructor Strike Dates Set
           Rolling Strikes Will Affect Multiple UC Campuses
 
 
        Berkeley, November 6--The executive board of the Association of
Graduate Student Employees (AGSE/UAW) today announced the dates of a
Graduate Student Instructor (GSI) strike on the Berkeley campus. The
Berkeley union will join sister unions at other UC campuses in a series of
coordinated actions across the University of California system, with GSIs
at Berkeley beginning their three-day strike on Wednesday, November 20th.
This follows a decision by The University of California, Los Angeles
administration Monday to appeal a legal decision that found teaching
assistants, readers and tutors have collective bargaining rights under
state law. In response, union leadership at UCLA announced that the week
of action would begin at their campus, with a five-day strike commencing
November 18th.
 
The coordinated actions will escalate throughout the week if the UC fails
to implement the recent legal decision upholding collective bargaining
rights for academic student employees.
 
If the UC administration does not grant recognition by 5 p.m. on November
17th, Student Association of Graduate Employees (SAGE/UAW) members at UCLA
will go on strike on November 18th. Thereafter, if the UC does not grant
recognition by 5 p.m. on November 18th, members of the Association of
Student Employees (ASE/UAW) at the University of California, San Diego will
go on strike on November 19th. And if UC does not grant recognition by 5
p.m. on November 19th, AGSE/UAW members at Berkeley will join their sister
unions with a GSI strike on the Berkeley campus (GSIs are also commonly
known as teaching assistants or TAs). Actions on other UC campuses will
also escalate pressure on the UC administration throughout the week.
 
AGSE/UAW has been seeking collective bargaining rights for academic
student employees (ASEs)-graduate student instructors, graduate student
researchers, readers, tutors, and acting instructors-at UC Berkeley since
1983. Thus far, Berkeley administration has extended collective bargaining
only to readers, tutors, and acting instructors. AGSE/UAW's members, along
with members of AGSE/UAW's sister-unions at Los Angeles and San Diego,
voted last spring to strike unless the UC administration granted
recognition for ASEs. Last week, following the administration's failure to
accept a settlement offer, AGSE membership voted overwhelmingly in favor of
a motion to carry out a three-day strike as part of a system-wide action.
In all, 10,000 out of 15,000 academic student employees system-wide have
signed cards indicating their desire for union representation.
 
A Public Employment Relations Board (PERB) judge ruled in September that
GSIs, readers, and tutors at UCLA do have collective bargaining rights.
AGSE/UAW members joined members of the other campus unions in disagreeing
with the judge's finding that the university is not required to recognize
the collective bargaining rights of research assistants. But the unions
decided to accept the judge's interpretation of the current state law and
called on the university administration to implement the decision.
 
The university's failure to accept this offer prompted the union's October
30th decision to set the strike length at three days. "GSIs are responsible
for 60 percent of undergraduate teaching. We don't want to cause any more
disruption than is necessary to make the administration take us seriously,"
said AGSE/UAW president Lily Khadjavi.
 
The UC administration has already spent millions of dollars in public funds
on its legal efforts to resist collective bargaining for academic student
employees, even though the administration acknowledges the right of most
other UC employees to bargain collectively.
 
Jim Freeman
Financial Secretary
 
*Please include a copy of this message in your reply for our reference.*
 
        *********************************************************
        AGSE/UAW Local 2165               Phone: 510-549-3863
        2372 Ellsworth                    Fax: 510-549-2514
        Berkeley, CA 94704                e-mail: agse@netcom.com
        *********************************************************
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Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 09:24:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Testing out of comp
 
At 10:49 PM 11/8/96 -0700, Edward White wrote:
>There are obvious problems with AP English, as David points out (and
>Mahala and Vivion argued in WPA some time ago), and there are surely
>ignorant administrators pushing unqualified students to test out of
>freshman English as Jack argues.  But you don't deal with such abuses by
>acting as if nobody should ever test out of the course; that just makes
>us look silly and self-serving.  You do it by insisting that any
>challenge test for the course must be valid and appropriate.  I'd say, in
>fact, neither ingenuously nor disingenuously, that one of the reasons we
>have such abuses is that we have been so easy to ignore because of
>stonewalling on the matter.  --Ed White
 
I think you have the experience to make me take that last sentence very
seriously, Ed.  And your other sentences too.
 
We must also insist at every stop that our courses are powerful,
intellectually sophisticated, not-just-skills (whatever they are),
college-level courses that even outstanding students are unlikely to pass
out of.  Just like Shakespeare.
 
However, the fact is that OFTEN the motive to offer test-out mechanisms is
a desire to reduce the number of students that have to be served in
first-year writing.  I don't think that serves our profession all that
well.  And I repeat that I would PERSONALLY always favor making the course
optional to initiating a big test-out deal.  My admittedly biased, very
uninformed impression is that when many students test out, the remaining
students feel a little bit stupid, the course takes on a bit of a remedial
tinge, the faculty start avoiding the course as if it were not
intellectually all that interesting, and administrators start seeing the
course as a pre-college catch-up effort.
 
No doubt there are many many places where such impressions are quite wrong.
But I was just giving my impression to Dennis Baron, who is working in a
large-compus context somewhat similar to mine.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 08:49:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Thanks to Joel for these explanations.  Some points of clarification from my
perspective.
 
First, before any of the directorship issues had come up, I was being pressured
by the dean's office to hire Education Specialists to replace TAs.  We talked
about this issue for several months on the Core Staff, the body of
administrators, TAs, and civil service members in charge of discussing policy
for the Program.  In fact, there was so much concern that I then set up a
subcommittee to draft recommendations for the hiring of Ed. Specs.  Their
concession was to hire one or two Ed Specs. experimentally, and to provide the
very best support possible for their continued professionalization, in the hope
that they would be able to take away from the Program what we were asking them
to put in. (I had just come from reviewing the first-rate program at Syracuse,
and wanted to try out the model there on a very small scale, then assess the
rsults.) But the deans wanted us to hire as many as ten or fifteen.  The main
reason was NOT a drying up to TAships--we always had enough to staff our
courses--but that the fringe benefit rate for TAs was making them a little bit
more expensive than it would cost to hire Ed.Specs. at an eight or nine-course
load per year.  Calculated across a dozen Ed. Specs. vs. the many more TAs we
would need for the equivalent course load, the numbers began to look appealing
to the dean's office. I continued to argue that the Program was making profit
for the College using TAs (about $1 million profit per year after expenses). I
continued to urge caution with respect to the Ed. Spec. issue, and continued to
believe that professionalizing graduate students and helping them to be highly
marketable (through the development of teacher portfolios, for example) is
preferable to hiring non-tenured, annually-appointed teachers with high course
loads that almost preclude their ability to do other work (research, writing,
etc.). I still believe this.  Joel, tell me if I'm  wrong, but I have seen
nothing created in the Program yet that is designed to help professionalize Ed.
Specs. in any way whatever. To my mind, we're not just at the top of the
slippery slope, we're halfway down it. You may well have all sorts of plans for
the Ed. Specs., and if so, I apologize for being presumptive; tell us about
them.
 
On the matter of the English Dept. faculty teaching composition courses, I
applaud the idea in principle, and would have welcomed any of our over 40
faculty to teach writing--but no one ever asked.  (Those of us who
administer(ed) Composition all taught writing courses regularly, usually in our
evening division.)  But my concerns about this are many.  The deans seem
interested in mandating that faculty teach writing courses through transfer of
effort into our program. But mandating anything is tricky. If their goal is to
help other faculty learn about the teaching of writing, great.  But we need a
major faculty-development initiative first.  They may have other plans, too.
Our new tenure code will certainly call for the authority to "ask faculty in
merged or closed units to take on other reasonable assignments."  No one yet has
talked about where these assignments might be. In any case, I would not want our
program to become a kind of dumping ground for faculty being "reassigned" out of
their disciplinary homes because of mergings and closings. I assume, Joel, that
you don't, either--but that will depend upon how powerful the dean's new
"advisory committee" is in authorizing or demanding particular directions for
the Program.  (I note that there are no compositionists on this committee, and
as far as I can tell, no one with a particularly strong background in
educational theory.)
 
We have called our TAs various titles, usually "instructors," "TAs," and yes,
"faculty."  We tried very hard not to trivialize their efforts. We have always
held to a philosophy that looks on TAs as developing professionals, as people
working hard and well for very little recompense, and we asked them to think
like teachers, to make some decisions autonomously with lots of support and
collaboration. We assumed their training and development would make them better
teachers from the start wherever they would be employed. I was told last spring
that the some of the profits of increasing the section-load in Composition this
year would be channeled back into the (small) faculty salary increase in the
College of Liberal Arts.  If that's true, then I think we owe our TAs more than
just treating them with the same sort of respect we give to faculty colleagues;
we owe them our cost-of-living increases.  (Their own salaries stayed the same.)
 
This note is already too long; I will have more to say later about the issue of
the literary faculty teaching comp.--again, a good idea, but major work needed
on faculty development. But just to give you a sense of my thinking:  each day
that I walk between my office and the Program offices, I pass a classroom that
has a glass wall facing the hallway.  During one hour, I see a senior faculty
member in the English dept. in his class with twelve students. If the students
are not physically asleep, they seem comatose; the faculty member spends the
entire time standing and lecturing to them.  During another hour, a different
senior member of our dept. is doing the same--but this time the number of
students ranges from four to eight; again, they appear entirely disengaged. This
is Freire's banking model taken to the extreme. In short: we have a great deal
of work to do not just in the area of introducing theories and practices of
teaching writing to such faculty (assuming they are willing to learn), but in
the more general area of good teaching (of literature, of anything). Not
coincidentially, in the next room over from the glass-walled room, I routinely
see TAs running first-rate, exciting, energized classes with lots of
active-learning strategies, discussion, and student engagement.  Comparisons of
our (very) high means on student evaluations with those in other departments
might well give empirical teeth to my admittedly impressionistic point.
 
I don't mean by this to denigrate the English faculty in my own department; some
are extremely strong teachers, and the ones who aren't are still my colleagues.
But teaching is, let's face it, very uneven across the department.  If you
simply invite teachers to teach comp. and don't set up something to screen and,
dare I say it, train them, you'll end up with a mixed bag of courses with less
quality than you had before--and to fix what problem?
 
Again, thanks for writing, Joel.
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 10:06:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <328499f56546003@mhub0.tc.umn.edu>
 
Several years ago, when Loyola University advertised positions that sound
very much like the Ed. Specs. at Minnesota, the positions came to be known
around Chicago as "the mules."  There's a metaphor to live by, I dare say.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 09:43:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Warnock <JWARNOCK@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disguises
 
Another nice note, David.
 
A realization, however partial and momentary, of what we
have to do to ourselves to become "legitimate" members of a "legitimate
discipline" in "academe" seems to me to be necessary if we are to be
able to do politics in the strong sense in our work in academe.  This
kind of politics is a very different animal from the weak-sense politics
in the classroom that the right claims to be concerned about.  Many of
the folks doing the weak-sense politics in academe haven't gotten very
far in asking the other kind of question, as far as I can see.
 
This list has recently been doing some very strong stuff, seems to me.
 
> It's probably true that the unexamined life is not worth living. On the other
> hand, it is difficult to live the examined life with utter conviction.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
 
 
 
                John Warnock
                Rhetoric, Composition, and the Teaching of English
                Department of English
                University of Arizona
                Tucson, AZ 85721
                        jwarnock@ccit.arizona.edu
                        Fax   520 621-7397
                        Voice 520 621-1836
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 09:24:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  <199611091414.JAA1686492@f01n05.cac.psu.edu> from "Jack Selzer"
              at Nov 9, 96 09:24:27 am
 
I'm happy to agree with Jack's last post.  Let me add that if large
numbers of students are testing out of comp, or Shakespeare, or calculus,
something is wrong with the test AND the curriculum, neither of which are
likely to be at the appropriate level.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 12:58:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      AP results
 
Dear List Members,
 
Back in December of 1995,  you responded to my query about how you
handled AP credit, and your responses proved invaluable in enabling me
to make a case for raising the score from 3 to 4 for accepted credit.
We now grant EN 101 credit for a score of 4 or higher for the Language
and Composition AP Exam and EN 102 credit for a score of 4 or higher for
the  Literature and Composition AP Exam.  Previously, we had been giving
6 hours of credit for a score of 3 on either exam.  Of course,
Admissions is not particularly thrilled about it, but we are fortunate
to have a supportive dean and provost.  Also of great help was the
article by Mahala and Vivion published in _Writing Program
Administration_ (1993).
 
I thought you  might be interested how in-coming Q.C. students with AP
credit performed on our placement exams:  The mean Nelson-Denny reading
grade level of the students [N = 37] was 16.07.  The mean essay score
(holistically scored on an 8 point combined score scale) was 4.97,
slightly higher than the average score (4.3) of those non AP students
who placed into EN 101.  So, while 90% of the AP students are reading
well above grade level, 32% of those same students scored a 4 on the
essay, and by our rubric, a score of 4 means two faculty readers
evaluated the essay as somewhat below average, but not dreadful.
 
Our department argued that the AP Exams test design and scoring are not
compatible with our FY comp courses because the test reduces the writing
process and sends the misleading message that composition is something a
student can master, then disregard.  We also argued that the development
of critical thinking needed for academic writing most often occurs
between the ages of 18 to 20 years of age, and that this cognitive
growth, along with the limited experiences of our in-coming FY students,
is all the more reason to reconceive of EN 101 and 102 as  college level
courses that, even with the best of teachers, cannot be taught in high
school with the same results.  With much the same argument, we are now
struggling to get our Core Curriculum Committee to recognize that an
upper level writing enhanced course in the student's major is far better
than an exit or barrier exam, to give students the support they need for
learning to read and write in new discourse
communities.
Again, I wish to thank everyone who responded last December.
 
Mary
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 10:13:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration: the Chris/Joel exchange
In-Reply-To:  <328499f56546003@mhub0.tc.umn.edu> from "Chris M. Anson" at Nov
              9, 96 08:49:26 am
 
I very much appreciate listening in on the Joel W and Chris A exchange
about the writing program in MN and I thank you (and also welcome you)
Joel for putting so much on the line, in several senses of the words.
I'll make only one observation at this point, focusing on how I have seen
upper-level campus administrators or statewide officials USE the new
administrator's best motives to get their own agendas.  In a hard sense,
one reason to get rid of a mid-level manager is that those in charge have
wrung everything possible out of him or her, so it's time to try someone
else.  The new person is always more ready to compromise than the old person.
 
So the new person says, we will give up A in order to get B.  (The former
director would Never give up A.)  OK, comes the word, now we're making
progress.  A is rapidly gone.  But somehow B never materializes.  Gosh
and golly, says the upper-level administrator, the president or the
department of finance or the governor himself betrayed me and vetoed B.
So sorry about that.  Let's talk about C and D and I'll try harder.  In
time the new person becomes less and less willing to negotiate away
things and so in turn must be replaced.  Is that, my question is, what we
are witnessing here, in its early stages?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 13:45:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
 
The Arts and Humanities Citation Index and the Social Science Citation Index
are both very inadequate for tracing citations of work in
composition/rhetoric since the following comp journal are not indexed:
Journal of Basic Writing, WPA, Rhetoric Review, Journal of Advanced
Composition, Journal of Teaching Writing, The Writing Instructor, and
several others I can't remember without consulting my list.
 
Shirley Rose
 
At 09:50 AM 11/8/96 -0800, you wrote:
>In rhetoric/comp the citation index is hardly an indicator (no matter how
>accurate) of the influence of scholarship in our field because
>that influence is often manifested in programs, in classrooms, and in
>textbooks.  Textbook authors, particularly, are deeply indebted to
>scholarship, but the conventions of the textbook genre make it difficult
>to cite influences in specific ways.  I recall a thread several months
>ago in which Pat Belanoff (I think it was Pat) needed help documenting the
>influence of her work on portfolios.  This influence, I think we would
>agree, is enormous--far more than citations in subsequent scholarship
>might suggest.  John Bean, Seattle University
>
>On Fri, 8 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
>> I would not defend the 98% figure either, and I recognize that there are
small
>> disciplines within the Arts and Humanities where a high per centage of
article
>> ares cited, largely because of the intimacy of the disciplinary conversation
>> and the relatively limited literature. Nevertheless, citation indexes are
>> built so as maximize coverage while indexing a selection of journals and
>> books. So yes, they miss some citations. So let's say that 80% are never
>> cited. Is that good?
>>
>> -- David E. Schwalm
>> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>> ___6001 South Power Road
>> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>>
>
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 11:53:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fy comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <01IBLWPE65GM8WZYEK@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Mili....
 
As always, your responses cut to the center of our distress, and I really
appreciate the wit you, and our colleages give vent to at times, because
humor can begin our healing.
 
As for last minute hiring:  I was hired four weeks into this semester to
teach a "business English" class in Nogales, AZ.  Try to fit untested
students who have missed four weeks of the term and a 16-week syllabus
into 12 weeks and a couple of Saturday workshops when almost all of them
work full time, and "parlez Espanol very gut" but have trouble with
English mostly because they're trying too hard to sound "educated."
 
But it is incredible fun, perhaps because it is so challenging.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 12:00:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <v0151010baea95cc6a0c6@[141.219.148.152]>
 
I'd like to delve deeper into the challenge of making fyc an elective.
In the past seven years, I have taught fyc (both semesters, including a
lit-based writing course), business (307) and technical (308 writing, and
have had a lot of contact with business persons, gov't employees, and
legislature people.  Not once have I heard anyone say they are satisfied
with the quality of writing their peers and employees do.  In fact,
Jacobson Engineering and Hughes Aircraft have suffered incredible
problems precisely because their upper echelon cannot write or will not
allow revision of what they have written.
 
What do we do about that problem if comp is an elective?  I'd rather see
four years of comp or writing based courses (WAC) more appropriate to
their careers, than less.
 
I don't want a "careerist" approach really, but it is a matter of
survival--just ask my closest pal, who is the admin/finance officer for
Jacobson about the "lost" $264 Million!
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 12:27:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.961109100300.5118A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
perhaps more semi-serious humor?
 
"Mules" cannot reproduce; TAs can.
 
        By this, I mean that TAs, given a good comp background and an
interactive/hands on "training" can reproduce decent writers and
high-potential writing teachers, but TAs given a banking method sedative
will simply reproduce the old guard and priesthood.
 
Somebody either needs an enema or an epiphany, and its not us rhet/comp
folks, I hope.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 9 Nov 1996, David Jolliffe wrote:
 
> Several years ago, when Loyola University advertised positions that sound
> very much like the Ed. Specs. at Minnesota, the positions came to be known
> around Chicago as "the mules."  There's a metaphor to live by, I dare say.
>
> David Jolliffe
> Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
> 802 West Belden Avenue
> Chicago, IL  60614
> 773-325-7000, ext. 1783
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 12:36:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Spinning
In-Reply-To:  <3284d12b56ef002@herald.cc.purdue.edu>
 
Is there any reason to consider an index that does better than the
others? Like our own...I helped with one bib, but it's way behind, and I
note that ERIC/PSYCHLIT and others are not much good either.
 
Lib sci people say ERIC and the others are respnsive to our input, but
we'd have to scream in chorus, perhaps.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 9 Nov 1996, Shirley Rose wrote:
 
> The Arts and Humanities Citation Index and the Social Science Citation Index
> are both very inadequate for tracing citations of work in
> composition/rhetoric since the following comp journal are not indexed:
> Journal of Basic Writing, WPA, Rhetoric Review, Journal of Advanced
> Composition, Journal of Teaching Writing, The Writing Instructor, and
> several others I can't remember without consulting my list.
>
> Shirley Rose
>
> At 09:50 AM 11/8/96 -0800, you wrote:
> >In rhetoric/comp the citation index is hardly an indicator (no matter how
> >accurate) of the influence of scholarship in our field because
> >that influence is often manifested in programs, in classrooms, and in
> >textbooks.  Textbook authors, particularly, are deeply indebted to
> >scholarship, but the conventions of the textbook genre make it difficult
> >to cite influences in specific ways.  I recall a thread several months
> >ago in which Pat Belanoff (I think it was Pat) needed help documenting the
> >influence of her work on portfolios.  This influence, I think we would
> >agree, is enormous--far more than citations in subsequent scholarship
> >might suggest.  John Bean, Seattle University
> >
> >On Fri, 8 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> >
> >> I would not defend the 98% figure either, and I recognize that there are
> small
> >> disciplines within the Arts and Humanities where a high per centage of
> article
> >> ares cited, largely because of the intimacy of the disciplinary conversation
> >> and the relatively limited literature. Nevertheless, citation indexes are
> >> built so as maximize coverage while indexing a selection of journals and
> >> books. So yes, they miss some citations. So let's say that 80% are never
> >> cited. Is that good?
> >>
> >> -- David E. Schwalm
> >> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> >> ___6001 South Power Road
> >> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >>
> >
> Shirley K Rose
> Director of Composition
> Department of English
> HEAV 1356
> Purdue University
> West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
> roses@purdue.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 14:55:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <328499f56546003@mhub0.tc.umn.edu>
 
Chris, you've brought up some very good points. For those of us who have
chosen as our field Composition Studies and/or Rhetoric, we are qualified
to teach college level writing, from freshman comp to advanced comp to
the teaching of comp (etc.). And most of us have been involved in, often,
year-long preceptorship and colloquia to develop TAs as writing teachers.
This is discipline-based--a very important point. My overall experience
has been that we in rhet/comp do and are expected to know a lot about
literature (and its teaching), but literature folk do not know a lot
about what it is we do--and don't want to know. Ranked faculty teaching
comp--sounds like a wonderful idea. And it could be. But I bet my banjo
that most literary studies faculty are not aware--and sometimes argue
against--that there is a discipline and its work that validates us as
writing teachers. Too many think that anyone with a PhD can walk into a
classroom and teach freshman comp. And they resist developing themselves
as teachers of comp. This is not based on just my experience. But, as
many of you know, I surveyed over 3000 teachers of writing on
programmatic topics, along with lots of other topics, and also received
over 200 narratives. I also visited several campuses and telephone
interviewed lots of faculty. This is the reality, and it's been going on
a long time--and, evidently, it will keep going on until we in rhet/comp,
who have earned our teaching-writing-expert spurs, find some way to
anchor administration, use of adjuncts, etc., into a disciplinary base.
Some of the things we have done to ourselves, and are doing to ourselves,
works against our studies really being recognized as a discipline.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 16:28:55 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      AP results
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/09/96 10:55
 
I'm glad Mary mentioned the cognitive growth that occurs in foung people
between the ages of 18 and 20. It was a stunning transformation in my own
children; they became very different and very interesting people. I have
always assumed that this is a general phenomenon, not confined to my kids, and
it has always seemed to me to be one of the most powerful arguments against
exemption tests or my good old friend high school/college concurrent
enrollment (on a large scale). Is this a general phenomenon? I'm wary of
psychological generalizations.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 16:40:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/09/96 11:57
 
Bill Pederson's note about the difficulties business and industry have with
the writing ability of their employees across the board is often mentioned. My
experience has been that when business and industry are not happy with the
proficiency of the students from our university, we change things. ASU
completely revamped its whole accounting program to better serve the biz, and
they did it with big grants from the biz. I have not seen this same concern
cause the institution to "do something" about writing, and I have not seen big
biz bucks behind their complaints. I think many of have tried to move out of
the "writing about literature" mode in order to improve the scope and range of
student writing, and this was well received across the university, but I never
felt encumbered with help to do better.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 19:07:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
>What do we do about that problem if comp is an elective?  I'd rather see
>four years of comp or writing based courses (WAC) more appropriate to
>their careers, than less.
 
Well, assuming no reduction in resources (a major assumption, I'll grant
you!), when you go to an elective system you get a chance to improve
instruction for those who elect the course.  I'd bet that 80% of the
students would still take the course, so you'd have an opportunity to lower
class size, offer more individual instruction, improve the writing center,
offer FURTHER electives, etc.
 
Things do not fall apart when you go to an elective system.  Nor is it any
sort of attempt to "get out of teaching writing."  It's a realistic
assessment--you can't teach everyone everything with limited resources, so
maybe you can teach fewer students better with limited resources.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Nov 1996 22:51:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
>Dennis Baron:  that incidentally would be another option for you.  Hold the
>number of sections to the number you can staff responsibly. Force the other
>students into summer school....
>
>selzer
 
 
Actually this wouldn't work for fycomp, since you can't become a sophomore
here without comp credit and it is not considered appropriate to force
students to take courses in the summer,esp. before their frosh year, but
after as well.  They won't be allowed to register for fall soph courses if
they don't have comp by previous spring.
 
Dennis
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 07:44:40 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP results
 
David,
 
        You have raised a very good question about cognitive growth.  I have
done some research in that area in order to think through how a high school
and first-year college writing curriculum could be sequenced intelligently.
I have yet to find any evidence of dramatic cognitive change between the
last year of high school and the first year of college.  Work on syntactic
fluency indicates growth around the junior year of college (age 20?).
 
But like you, I'd really be interested to hear what others know about this
subject.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
>I'm glad Mary mentioned the cognitive growth that occurs in foung people
>between the ages of 18 and 20. It was a stunning transformation in my own
>children; they became very different and very interesting people. I have
>always assumed that this is a general phenomenon, not confined to my kids, and
>it has always seemed to me to be one of the most powerful arguments against
>exemption tests or my good old friend high school/college concurrent
>enrollment (on a large scale). Is this a general phenomenon? I'm wary of
>psychological generalizations.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 12:08:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      administration
 
The law school environment is often a smaller world, and some of my
observations about what happens here may lend some insights into the larger
world of the college or university wpa.  Directors -- and wpas -- are just
like deans in many ways, but we resist seeing the parallels because the dean
is often seen as "enemy."
 
The best-known and/or most-innovative programs often result from having a
director in place with a strong vision.  Some schools, however, don't want a
visionary or a strong director; I believe that's one reason few schools keep
people for a long time (via provision of tenure or other form of job
security).  Strong directors are owed favors by the faculty, or they link
with strong deans and garner decanal support; in short, they become a power
center, one that is tolerated as long as the writing program is seen by the
rest of the faculty and the administration as a plus for the school (or a
sacrosanct tradition).  A new strong director is likely to get added
resources and be given deference as a result of the negotiation that takes
place during the hiring process; ironically, what the prior director wanted
and was seen as "impossible" may become very possible, particularly during
the honeymoon period when a new person comes on.   The courtship ritual
during hiring is the only point at which a director has any clout -- once
you say "yes" you will rarely get any further leverage to pry out added
resources.  Conversely, the school may not want a strong director or a
vision.  If so, they look for the person least likely to rock the boat,
allow that person to "reinvent the wheel" somewhat, get some new things, and
perhaps innocently "deal with" some prior personnel problems; but the
institution puts in place strong limits on significant innovation or real
change.  Just like when a school hires a new dean.
 
It is fascinating -- and sad -- that very few administrators study their
predecessor's programs and school history.  I've always made that the first
item for my personal agenda; in fact, learning it is my primary  goal during
the courtship ritual.
 
When a strong director leaves a school, there's often a power vacuum, and
the program either continues on inertia or tends to return quickly to prior
equilibrium, depending on the how long the prior person was there and who in
power remembers what things were like beforehand "in the good old days"
before the writing program had resources or support.  I've seen that happen
twice now, in my own career.   Observing this from afar is personally
unsettling (it has made me feel ready to kill, or at least selectively
dismember former colleagues in and out of the writing program), but must be
far worse to observe from within.
 
Our staffing patterns reflect these items.  Institutionalizing professional
writing faculty and having a visionary director is the only way to buy
insurance against things going downhill for the program down the road.
Perhaps that's why faculties resist hiring "voting faculty" for these jobs.
TAs come and go, as do adjuncts; faculty tend to stay.  Without a built-in
constituency, there's no shot at getting the institutional mindset changed.
The administrator's workload is also far higher, and less appreciated by the
faculty because it is a continuous investment in ephemeral teachers.  That's
why deans are critically involved in hiring, too.
 
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 12:17:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
Testing out of calculus makes sense - it is generally well defined and
closed ended - until the next calculus.  Calculus 101 is not remedial at
all.  But if you learned it from the same or equivalent book in high
school, there is no point to take it again.
 
One could take an infinite number of Shakespeare courses and learn
something new each time because of repeat exposure and because of each
professor's own style and "take" and emphasis regarding Will.  "Testing
out" of a Shakespeare course seems quite ludicrous. But transfering credits
is quite another matter.
 
As to comp - this is different again, isn't it.  Lots of individualized
instruction.  Moving students from wherever they are to the next level.  So
testing out of comp seems silly.  We do not allow testing out of or
exempting out of required legal writing courses - though students regularly
plead they took the course in college so why take it again?  But the
college course bears no resemblance to what we do and the standards we
demand.  Some schools very carefully scrutinize transfer credits for LRW
courses even.  We don't, though I think we should.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 10:46:40 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/10/96 10:12
 
While I fully agree with Ed that we have no business requiring students to
take courses that they do not need, I remain flummoxed by the whole notion of
"testing out" (often viewed by students as "getting out") of composition. I
did not find that the AP English curriculum or either relevant AP
English/Language testeven vaguely resembled our first year comp curriculum or
the goals we had for the course. We agreed to give some credit for 4s and 5s
so as not to put our school at a disadvantage in recruiting those AP type
students, but they were not exempted from comp. They tended to do well because
they are bright and academically motivated students, but they did benefit from
our course. Ed's basic point remains. We should allow exemption from first
year comp, but exemption has to be based on valid tests that bear some
relationship to the curriculum and goals of our programs. Exemptions based on
AP, SAT, and ACT tests are probably suspect--or maybe our courses are. All of
these discussion keep coming back to a general lack of clarity among us about
what first year comp courses should do and subsequently a difficulty in
developing valid tests to see if students can do it already. Of course, we
never totally "learn how to write," but we ought to be able to mark some
reasonable intermediate stages of success.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 10:55:04 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/09/96 07:45
 
The conversation that Chris and Joel have started here is an extremely
important conversation that we simply must pursue in a spirit of inquiry and
civility. Too often it goes on situated in departments where multiple agendas
remain vague and yet visible enough to cloud the issues. We have tried to make
WPA-L a safe environment for civil inquiry into issues that are critical to
all of us. I hope that by displacing the Minnesota conversation to this space
that we can really look at the intellectual, pedagogical, professional, and
political issues as dispassionately as possible, as well as taking the
additional step back that allows us to look at our own rhetoric. Let's do
this. It's important.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 12:37:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111010550493@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Speaking of which, may I ask a few questions of both Chris and Joel?
 
Joel first, please.
 
What was the "crisis" you mentioned, and how was it defined, or discovered?
I'd like specifics, please--e.g. tests, what kind, graduate surveys, etc.
 
Now Chris...
 
What were the in-place methods of course evaluation?  Were there
long-term survey studies, or outcome based impromptu tests?  What test
preparation was given to students, and what reading did tests recieve?
 
This may sound goofy, but I'd like you both to respond just to the
questions first, ignoring the other's response if possible, and then
separately to enter the dialogue between the two responses.
 
I'm after perceptions.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sun, 10 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> The conversation that Chris and Joel have started here is an extremely
> important conversation that we simply must pursue in a spirit of inquiry and
> civility. Too often it goes on situated in departments where multiple agendas
> remain vague and yet visible enough to cloud the issues. We have tried to make
> WPA-L a safe environment for civil inquiry into issues that are critical to
> all of us. I hope that by displacing the Minnesota conversation to this space
> that we can really look at the intellectual, pedagogical, professional, and
> political issues as dispassionately as possible, as well as taking the
> additional step back that allows us to look at our own rhetoric. Let's do
> this. It's important.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 14:36:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
>
> What were the in-place methods of course evaluation?  Were there
> long-term survey studies, or outcome based impromptu tests?  What test
> preparation was given to students, and what reading did tests recieve?
>
 
We designed a customized version of the required University student evaluation
forms; every instructor administers these in every section; the forms are then
sent to Measurement Services for machine analysis and returned to the Program.
The faculty administrators in the Program read every numerical analysis and
examine the anonymous student comments, then write a formative commentary to the
instructor--suggesting improvements, recommending things to read, and
highlighting aspects of their teaching that are going well.  We have used these
evaluations mainly to work on TA development and to gauge the overall quality of
teaching (we also ask for means and averages across all sections, and this was
what I alluded to as being strong).  Teachers are also frequently observed.  But
we have had no pre/post measures of writing quality or other statistics that
might give us other ways to examine the quality of our instruction.  That might
be a good idea, expensive though it usually is.
 
Students are placed into courses based on admissions formulas, not any formal
writing assessment. About 90-95% take first year comp.
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 16:02:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111010464139@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
> On Sun, 10 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> ...Exemptions based on AP, SAT, and ACT tests are probably suspect--or
> maybe our courses are. All of these discussion keep coming back to a
> general lack of clarity among us about what first year comp courses
> should do and subsequently a difficulty in developing valid tests to see
> if students can do it already. Of course, we never totally "learn how to
> write," but we ought to be able to mark some reasonable intermediate
> stages of success....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
        This is exactly the argument that enemies of comp. programs use in
areas with mandatory performance testing.  As Steve Jamar pointed out, we
have solid expectations on what a Calculus 101 student should know, but
when we relate critical thinking as a goal of fyc, legislators roll their
eyes, and the more unenlightened of them relate to us privately that
'critical thinking' is interpreted in the state house as 'b...s...', for
how is it measured?  Can someone else independently reproduce the same
results exactly?  Is its meaning universally understood?  Can five people
standing in a row each understand and agree when it's done really well?
        Now, it may be true that we are 'playing' to infidels, but when
they are the ones who control the purse-strings, one learns to dance
pretty well to their tune.  A universally applicable set of outcomes
statements would help; I hope we can agree on some at 4Cs.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
                       Who is dancing as fast as he can....
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 14:32:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/10/96 14:01
 
Ooooo! I'm a little uneasy about a "universally applicable set of outcomes
statements" since we all operate in slightly (or vastly) different contexts.
But I would like to see us attempt to devise a "developmental map" of the
territory we call writing. For example, Kinneavy attempted such a map of the
territory, but it lacked the developmental dimension. It did not really
address the way or the sequence in which people learn to do all that stuff in
the universe of discourse. However, if you start thinking about how Moffett or
Britton et al. intersect with Kinneavian type projects, then we're getting
around to the dynamic sort of map I have in mind. Then we begin to think not
so much about what we want an 18 year old to do with writing but about what it
is reasonable to expect an 18 year-old to do (and then up the ante a little to
push at the comfort zone). It is this kind of approach that would help us to
develop a coherent K-16 writing curriculum. It would also help us to see where
the various pedagogies we argue about fit into the great scheme of things. I
have seen too many curricula that either attempt to re-enact Moffett's entire
developmental sequence in 15 weeks or, at the other extreme, assume that all
the students are 50 with a full set of linguistic tools that they just don't
quite know how to use (classical rhetoric). Is this making sense?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 15:14:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP results
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96110916285650@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Sat, 9 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I'm glad Mary mentioned the cognitive growth that occurs in foung people
> between the ages of 18 and 20. It was a stunning transformation in my own
> children; they became very different and very interesting people. I have
> always assumed that this is a general phenomenon, not confined to my kids, and
> it has always seemed to me to be one of the most powerful arguments against
> exemption tests or my good old friend high school/college concurrent
> enrollment (on a large scale). Is this a general phenomenon? I'm wary of
> psychological generalizations.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
 
David,
 
this is something we notice also in our Stretch Program students, who
often struggle the first semester (and in fact, we usually allow low C
or high D students to continue on to the second half of the program),
as there is sometimes a real "bounce" in maturity level from their
first college semester to the next.  Not always, but often enough to
convince me that maturity plays a larger role in how students perceive
and work with their writing than we usually imagine.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 20:52:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Theresa Enos has said something I'm quite, quite sympathetic to:
 
 Too many think that anyone with a PhD can walk into a
>classroom and teach freshman comp. And they resist developing themselves
>as teachers of comp. . .--and, evidently, it will keep going on until we in
>rhet/comp,
>who have earned our teaching-writing-expert spurs, find some way to
>anchor administration, use of adjuncts, etc., into a disciplinary base.
>Some of the things we have done to ourselves, and are doing to ourselves,
>works against our studies really being recognized as a discipline.
 
Which is why I am dubious about having people teach composition if they do
not have advanced degrees in English, rhetoric, or very related fields.
The lit faculty at Minnesota probably all have taught composition before;
most, or many, of them are products of teacher training programs like the
ones we supervise.  And yet Theresa is wary of having them teach
composition.  As she should be.
 
Yet too often we pronounce as Qualified To Teach Writing people who are not
serious students of language, who have no advanced degree in a relevant
field, and who simply go through our year-or-two long internships under our
supervision.  As long as we generally behave as if no special knowledge or
advanced study is necessary to prepare composition teachers, we will
continue to suffer professionally.  We cannot on the one hand say that just
about anyone from any field can be "trained" to teach writing in a year or
so of part-time preparation--and on the other complain that we don't get
any professional respect.
 
Please know that I am not criticizing any individual program.  There are
local constraints and opportunities that require all sorts of
accommodations, as the recent conversation initiated by Dennis Baron has
indicated, and many programs succeeed with TAs and such from other degree
programs.  I'm acutely aware of that, and wary of criticizing particular
programs because of the way things are.  At Penn State we permit people
studying for the MA (but without the MA) to teach composition, and I'm not
happy about that.  (Though at least they are doing some advanced study of
language and its uses.)  Nevertheless, I am convinced, for whatever it's
worth, that we should be very uneasy on principle about permitting people
to teach our course without substantial academic preparation in rhetoric
and comp, English, or closely related areas.  If anyone without an advanced
degree or very advanced study in a field can teach a course in that area,
then maybe . . . [you finish that sentence].
 
There, I've got that off my chest.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
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Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 20:48:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111014324266@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
> On Sun, 10 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> ...we want an 18 year old to do with writing but about what it is
> reasonable to expect an 18 year-old to do (and then up the ante a little
> to push at the comfort zone). It is this kind of approach that would
> help us to develop a coherent K-16 writing curriculum. It would also
> help us to see where the various pedagogies we argue about fit into the
> great scheme of things. I have seen too many curricula that either
> attempt to re-enact Moffett's entire developmental sequence in 15 weeks
> or, at the other extreme, assume that all the students are 50 with a
> full set of linguistic tools that they just don't quite know how to use
> (classical rhetoric). Is this making sense?
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
David,
        I take your meaning to be 'act in haste; repent in leisure.' Yes,
that does make sense, lest we'll be defining outcomes again and again
every year for the rest of our careers.
 
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
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Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 22:08:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Nevertheless, I am convinced, for whatever it's
>worth, that we should be very uneasy on principle about permitting people
>to teach our course without substantial academic preparation in rhetoric
>and comp, English, or closely related areas.  If anyone without an advanced
>degree or very advanced study in a field can teach a course in that area,
>then maybe . . . [you finish that sentence].
>
>There, I've got that off my chest.
>
>Selzer
>
 
I would feel more sanguine about Jack's statement if I could attest that
there is a correlation between people with advanced study in the field of
comp and the class of writing instructors I would call successful.
 
I have seen so many examples of excellent writing teachers who did not have
advanced degrees (pre-MA) in English, had not studied any "language" or
comp, may not even have been in English--that I cannot second Jack's
opinion about keeping out the non-English, the non-comp specialists, or
anybody, for that matter.   Certainly Chris' observation about English
profs lecturing their students should not be news to anyone on this list.
Unfortunately, I've seen people "trained in comp" who do the same, which
leads me to suspect that good teaching is not just a matter of knowing your
subject.
 
Even more important than that, I suspect, is liking students, liking to
talk, liking to listen, and being somewhat approachable, fair, sensible, a
mensch.  Sorry to be so ineluctable, folks, or so touchy-feely, but it's
so.  Prescribed subject matter expertise always helps, but it is not always
necessary, seldom sufficient.  One of my best instructors was a lawyer,
another a modernist, a third taught French in middle school, one is a
medievalist, one a Belgian student who studied victorian lit, I think,
another specialized in lit of the vietnam war.   Even people who classify
themselves as non-writers upon closer inspection do plenty of it, and with
a little prodding it turns out that people know a bit about what makes it
successful or not.  Readers have opinions about writing, though they may
have been cautioned by "specialists" to distrust these opinions.
 
People outside English or comp can be successful writing teachers because
writing is interdisciplinary.  There are so many occasions for writing that
non-English specialists I find do plenty of it, and may do it well, and may
teach it well (or badly).
 
 Does good teaching correlate with good writing?  How many writers do what
they tell their students to do?  Why are dissertations so full of
nominalizations and passives?  Or job application letters?  And plenty of
successful writers cannot convey that success to students.
 
It's not that I think you can take anybody and turn them loose in a writing
class, or train anyone to become a successful teacher, or writing teacher.
There is such a thing as talent and aptitude, after all, even if they are
not easily measured, even if they are hard to predict.
 
And since fycomp is a generalist course at Illinois, and at most other
places, I'm not troubled by putting people with various subjects of
expertise into "English" classes.  I'd rather do that than put peoplewith
hobby horses, or axes to grind, into the classroom, people for whom
deconstruction or sentence parsing or political action or rock and roll or
teaching their dissertation or banking their (lack of) knowledge in student
recipients is all there is in life.
 
Dennis (can you tell I'm avoiding preparing for class tomorrow?)
--
 
 
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
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Date:         Sun, 10 Nov 1996 22:10:42 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/10/96 21:04
 
I've had lots of novices who were pretty good teachers--in the sense that they
did a good job of getting students involved in the class, managed to motivate
students quite well, liked students (really important), and so on. But, most
of them could not have designed the course they were teaching, did not know
the theory and research upon which the course was based, and were generally
pretty poor diagnosticians (sorry about tthe medical terminology) of their
students' writing problems. Simply from lack of experience, it was hard for
them to tell a common problem from an unique one, a problem with mechanics
from a problem with syntax or grammar, and so on. And even those who were very
strong writers were not very sensitive to weaknesses in their students
writing. This is likely to be the case whether the novice teacher is from
English or from History or from Sociology. English students have not had this
kind of training, have often not thought much about or attended carefully to
non-literary non-fiction, probably did not take first year comp themselves
(placed out). One's disciplinary interest does not magically bestow a love of
or sensitivity to prose. My problem with going outside of English for TAs has
been netioned: We are likely to get TAs from the other disciplines who are
marginal in their programs and not likely to be included in someone's funded
research project. We couldn't find TAs from the sciences, mainly because it
was professional suicide not to be involved in disciplinary research.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 09:05:28 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 10 Nov 1996 22:10:42 MST from
              <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@VM.MARIST.EDU>
 
Most of the novices that I've encountered who are very good teachers are people
who I later discover are not novices at all: they have had other teaching
experiences (not necessarily in academic settings) or they come from families
of teachers and seem to have imbibed some good professional habits or
behaviors.  Though such people are good teachers, however, they are not
automatically good teachers of writing.  I teach in a group with TAs.  I do
the large lecture (3 credits); we each do one of the three credit attached
composition courses.  (Note: this is not a large lecture with a discussion
section attached.  Such arrangements lead to rebellion among TAs, other
departments; parents, etc.  Nor is it a faculty/lecturer, TA comp teacher
arrangement.  Such a system can have very bad consequences for English
 
departments--sometimes the growth of literature sections to 200-400 sections
accompanied by a return of comp sections to 20-30 students.)
   What I notice among even the good teachers among the TAs I work with are
the consequences of a lack of knowledge of rhet and comp as a discipline.
The TAs give misleading or inadequate answers to student questions.  Their
comments on papers lack depth and pertinence.  They are much less likely
to design interesting or effective courses.  Most of all, they are unable to
imagine how a reader is likely to respond to a text and are consequently
unable to help students develop this knowledge.  I notice this because my
assignments are the same as those of the TAs in my group and I respond to
the same situations.  The TAs are surprised by the differences between my
responses and theirs; they generally try my approach with good results and
ask about the research/experience on which it is based.  Moral(s): it is
easy to overestimate the quality of instruction that "good" but inexperienced
TAs who lack expertise in a field are providing.  We often need to be teaching
a course alongside TAs or adjuncts in order to get a clear idea of the
kind of instruction they are providing.  When instructors lack expertise,
the expertise provided by the textbook can come in handy (this is the obverse
of a   point Bob Connors made some time ago about the growing expertise of
instructors making textbooks less necessary.)
 
      Bob Schwegler
      English/College Writing Program
      University of Rhode Island
      RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 09:28:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia A Sullivan <pas1@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      1996 MLA
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961109115440.562037786B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I'm pleased to announce the two WPA-sponsored sessions at the upcoming
MLA Convention, and I invite you to attend.
 
Saturday, Dec. 28, 3:30-4:45, Holmes, Sheraton Washington
THE POLITICAL CONTENT OF WRITING COURSES
David Jolliffe, presiding
1."Preparing to Teach Controversial Issues in the Composition Classroom,"
Duane Roen, Arizona State University.
2. "Politics in the Postmodern Classroom," Lance Svehla, U of New Hampshire.
3. "Composition, Technology, and Administration: A Tale of Two Colleagues,"
Deborah Holdstein, Governors State University.
(Note:  The WPA's annual cocktail party will be held in Chuck Schuster's
suite following this session.  Please join us!)
 
Monday, Dec. 30, 1:45-3:00, Viginia Suite B, Sheraton Washington
THE STATUS OF ADJUNCT AND PART-TIME WRITING TEACHERS
Pat Sullivan, presiding
1. "The Uses of Resistance:  Conflict, Resolution and Writing Program
Coherence," Stephen Dilks, University of North Dakota.
2. "Part-Time Faculty and Administrative Sleight of Hand:  Possibilities
and Perils," Gregory Glau, Arizona State University.
3. "Why Some Part-Time Faculty Members Are Not Peers--Nor Wish to Be,"
Rachelle Smith, Emporia State University.
 
If you're attending the MLA, we hope you'll come to these timely and
interesting sessions.
 
Cordially,
Pat Sullivan, Univ. of New Hampshire
On behalf of the Council of Writing Program Administrators
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 10:34:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
Rather than testing out of comp, how about testing into an advanced comp
course?  You would still require comp and the students would still need to
move up to the next level.  But you could separate those with raw
structural and grammatical problems from those who are working at a more
advanced level.  Thus no one would be exempt - but the giving credit
problem and some other concerns would be addressed.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
Howard Law
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 10:34:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: 1996 MLA
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.961111090356.20926A-100000@christa.unh.edu>
 
Pat-First, thanks for posting this.  I won't be at MLA this year, but I
will be involved in a "working session" (Wed and Sat) at 4Cs on improving
working conditions for writing teachers.  I would be most interested in
getting copies of the talks at MLA if that is possible.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 10:53:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
Reply to Steve Jamar:
 
        Steve, what you suggest is what most colleges do, except they
do it by placing weak writers in a "remedial" course instead of
placing strong writers in an advanced course.
        I once proposed (with no success) a pattern in which all
students placed into ENG 100 (eliminating the need for placement). I
felt that the money and time on spent on placement was not well spent,
and that many students placed in ENG 100 could have passed the regular
101 course if they had been given a chance.
        Under my plan, all students turned in portfolios at the
end of the first semester, but not all were read.
Those students who got an A or B in the 100 course jumped to ENG 102,
which focused on the library research paper. Those who got a D
had to take 101, a course which overlapped the second half of 100
and the first half of 102. Those who got a C advanced to 101 or
to 102 depending on an evaluation of their portfolio.
        So everyone took two composition courses, and weak writers
took an extra course.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 08:55:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
What Steve suggests below is actually what we do here.  Our biggest problem
is actually getting our advisement center to report to those students who
tested into advanced comp that they did so--when they give out the
placement test results, they tend to assume that all freshmen are going
into either the developmental course or the "regular" freshman course.
Annoying.
 
Rita
 
>Rather than testing out of comp, how about testing into an advanced comp
>course?  You would still require comp and the students would still need to
>move up to the next level.  But you could separate those with raw
>structural and grammatical problems from those who are working at a more
>advanced level.  Thus no one would be exempt - but the giving credit
>problem and some other concerns would be addressed.
>
>Cheers,
>Steve Jamar
>Howard Law
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 10:03:19 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
I am responding to David Schwalm's post about the need for a
developmental map of what 18-year-olds can reasonably expected to do
in first-year writing courses.
 
In one sense the setting of standards at the national, state, and
local levels can be read as a BELIEF that there are some generalizable
abilities we assume students can attain by the time they get to
college.  But, as I mentioned on an earlier post, I don't know if we
know for sure what students can and cannot do when entering college.
 
Of course, composition itself is structured by conflicts over local
versus transferrable skills, context-dependent versus context
independent skills/knowledge, and a major conflict about whether
writing is a cognitive skill (hence generalizable) or a sociocultural
performance contingent on time and place and other contingencies.
 
I don't think we can ever identify some set of universal skills and
then all agree that we know what we are talking about, although we
keep trying. Rather the proof in our pudding is to examine and
describe rigorously patterns of performance across multiple
contexts--a time-consuming enterprise and one that necessarily begins
much earlier than the first year of comp at the University of X,Y, or
Z.
 
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 11:46:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
Jane Frick wrote:
=========================insert extracted text============================
        At our institution the "plantation mentality" is alive and well. At
the bottom of the heap are the part-timers, followed by the lecturers, then
we have temporary full-time staff, and at the APEX are the full-time,
tenure track faculty.  No matter how encouraging, sympathetic, supportive,
etc., we are to part-timers, lecturers, and temporary faculty, the
ranking/hierarchical system is still there and continues to haunt us.
==========================end extracted text==============================
 
For me, it's especially scary reading this from Jane, since I started the
path to this biz as an adjunct at her place -- and they WERE encouraging,
sympathetic, supportive, etc.  I also remember that many of use were
grateful for the chance to participate in department activity, professional
development, etc. -- of course, on our own time.  It's weird how
exploitation in our business comes to seem so normal.  This thread just
compounds the sense that many good people are being made to do tragic work.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 13:57:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
A number of people have suggested solutions to the shortage of people to
staff fy comp: larger class size, make the course and elective, hire more
adjuncts, etc.  If those can be done in a responsible way, I think they could
be defended, but in coming years I predict we will have to try one option
that no one had mentioned: writing program administrators are going to have
to say to their administrations, "I cannot staff the required number of
sections of comp under these conditions."  Of course, some of us will lose
our jobs for saying this, but as long as we continue to be able to provide
the required number of sections under exploitive conditions, administrations
are not going to change those conditions.
 
--Peter
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 12:10:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/11/96 10:43
 
I have mentioned this before, but I would like to bring it up again in this
context. ASU East and Chandler-Gilbert Community College happen to be
co-located at the Williams Campus (the former Williams Air Force Base). ASU
East is chartered as a "four year plus masters" institution, and we could
bring up our very own first-year comp program. But why should we, when
university/community college comp course equivalencies are established state
wide, and CGCC can provide first-year comp for all students at the Williams
Campus at $35 a credit hour, compared to a little over $100 per credit hour at
ASU tuition rates. Thus we have worked out a partnership whereby
Chandler-Gilbert CC will establish a "General Education Center" at Williams,
offering first-year comp (as well as some preparatory courses that ASU doesn't
have) and a core of general education courses in math/science, humanities, and
social science. ASU East does offer lower division courses in the majors we
have, and we will teach any lower division courses that CGCC does not want to
teach or does not have the faculty to support. And between the two of us, even
after being open only two months, we can offer a broad range of educational
options for students--from vocational certificates to associate degree to full
baccalaureates to master's degrees, and just about any other combination. This
kind of partnership gets us away from the "two tier" faculty phenomenon that
is emerging in universities--the tenure line faculty and the non-tenure-line
faculty (i.e. the adjuncts, lecturers, instructors, edspecs, and so on). We
have fully professional tenure line community college faculty teaching the
general education core courses and obliged to meet the
professional expectations of the community college. The baccalaureate and
master's degree programs are being taught by tenure line university faculty
who are obliged to meet the professional expectations of the university. Thus,
at the Williams Campus, we have two different but equally professional
faculties cooperating in a common enterprise. Both are operating from a
position of strength. The question is whether or not there is some way to
replicate this situation in the university. We may see a lot more of the kind
of model that is emerging at Williams. I am absolutely fascinated by the whole
business.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 12:38:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/11/96 11:53
 
Peter's advice is good, but we need to add a little to it. That is, when we
say that we cannot serve students well under these conditions, we also need to
be ready to specify under what conditions we COULD serve students well. At
smaller campuses, the resource implications might not be all that great. At
big campuses, the resource demand can be staggering. When I ran the program at
ASU, the classes (about 200 +- each semester) were taught by TAs and adjuncts,
except for the section I taught. Administratively there was me. There were
several other rhet/comp faculty, but their time was fully occupied by graduate
courses and upper division courses. This was a pretty fragile structure. It
would have been silly for me to request tenure track lines to cover these
teaching obligations. Given the teaching norms for TT faculty, I'd have needed
100 tenure track lines. Moreover, I was unwilling to give up the educational
opportunities that writing instruction offered to our graduate students. I
decided early on that the way to strengthen the program was to build a solid
core of full time faculty with some sort of permanence, knowledgeable about
composition, teaching in the program almost exclusively, and able to help with
the administration of the program, development of courses, training and
supervision of TAs, and so on. We also need a couple more tenure track people
in rhet/comp. I put together a long range plan of this sort, costed it out in
comparison to the existing program, developed a three-year implementation
plan, and then faithfully resubmitted it every year. Ramage and I tweaked the
plan a bit as he took over the program. And interestingly enough, we now have
something that resembles that plan along with the nifty enhancements other
directors have added. I think we got as far as we did because the plan was
reasonable. It was a practical plan rather than a political statement. And all
directors should have something like it in their back pockets. Santa just
might come. He did for us.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 12:54:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
RE: Peter Dow Adams' post: "in coming years" is here, or just about, at
least where I live.  And it's not just in writing courses: late-admitted
freshmen are hard pressed to find freshman-level courses to enroll in, in
all disciplines, and opening more sections isn't an option after a point
because we have a part-time faculty percentage in our contract (and in the
current contract negotiations, our union is trying to get that percentage
even lower, to force the administration to hire more faculty full-time).
The administration sees the part-time cap as the problem; needless to say,
the faculty (or much of it, anyway) sees things differently.  Enrollment
has risen while full-time faculty numbers have dropped since 1988, the year
our current president took office.  I'm poised for yet another battle, this
one over fy comp class size.
 
Rita
 
 
>A number of people have suggested solutions to the shortage of people to
>staff fy comp: larger class size, make the course and elective, hire more
>adjuncts, etc.  If those can be done in a responsible way, I think they could
>be defended, but in coming years I predict we will have to try one option
>that no one had mentioned: writing program administrators are going to have
>to say to their administrations, "I cannot staff the required number of
>sections of comp under these conditions."  Of course, some of us will lose
>our jobs for saying this, but as long as we continue to be able to provide
>the required number of sections under exploitive conditions, administrations
>are not going to change those conditions.
>
>--Peter
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 13:46:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: fycomp staffing
 
Marilyn Cooper wrote:
 
>As to who makes the best writing teachers, I also want to stand up for MA
>students as just as good in general as any other group of candidates
>(adjunct, PhD students in English, PhD students in other departments,
>tenured/tenure-track faculty).
[snip]
>What is it that we assume about masters students when we say
>they're the last choice as writing teachers?
 
I guess that experience and knowledge matter?  They certainly have in my
case.  Maybe a more dreadful issue is why Master's students _do_ often seem
to be able to make up in enthusiasm what other categories of teachers have
gained.  The reasons are all over this discussion.  But until it is the
common thing to have fully prepared, tenure-track composition teachers in
most classes, it is hard to argue against using teachers who are engaged in
studying what they are teaching.
 
This gets me to musing on assessment again.  It sure would be nice to be
able to demonstrate that more enlightened schools also do better teaching,
and to do so in ways that both are and seem to be the better argument.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 13:55:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111112105387@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Mon, 11 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I have mentioned this before, but I would like to bring it up again in this
> context. ASU East and Chandler-Gilbert Community College happen to be
> co-located at the Williams Campus (the former Williams Air Force Base). ASU
> East is chartered as a "four year plus masters" institution, and we could
> bring up our very own first-year comp program. But why should we, when
> university/community college comp course equivalencies are established state
> wide, and CGCC can provide first-year comp for all students at the Williams
> Campus at $35 a credit hour, compared to a little over $100 per credit hour at
> ASU tuition rates. Thus we have worked out a partnership whereby
> Chandler-Gilbert CC will establish a "General Education Center" at Williams,
> offering first-year comp (as well as some preparatory courses that ASU doesn't
> have) . . .
 
Dave,
 
I must be missing something here, as when ASU main tried to "farm out" their
beginning writers to a CC, those students "got" the CC syllabus, books,
pedagogy, and so on . . . and it didn't work.  Is that right?
 
if this model makes sense, then why don't we all "hire" the CCs to handle
FYC--it'd obviously be cheaper for students and since the classes are the
same and they count the same . . . but are they?  I'm curious
as to who has a say in the currculum / pedagogy / class size / pay for
FYC instructors.  If they _are_ doing what we're doing at ASU main, then
maybe we're irrelevant and should be "outsourced"?
 
The one thing I've seen that makes me worry a bit is a "Stretch" syllabus
for one of our CCs that's trying to follow our lead (good idea), but
the class is a mix between what we're doing (asking students to write
full-blown essays, with editing saved until the end of the process) with
what _they're_ doing (sentence-level, editing-at-the-start work, write
a paragraph and when you get good at that, you can write another one)
_because_ of CC requirements and point of view.  I'm assuming that what's
happening at ASU East is different and better and am curious how you're
pulling it off.
 
Thanks,
 
Greg Glau
Arizone State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 14:23:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/11/96 13:51
 
The difference at East, I think, is that we are approaching this partnership
as a partnership of full and equal partners. We are not "contracting for
services" with the community college; we are not "farming out" classes; we are
not "outsourcing." We are cooperating, planning jointly,
collaborating--actually working together. The collaboration extends to library
services, computer access, advising, student services, co-curricular
activities. CC faculty have offices in our building; we share classroom space.
Our housing is managed by a common management firm. We have one food service.
We have joint registration, a common class schedule, coordinated final exams,
a shuttle service. This is a whole new ball game. The are good traditional
reasons for ASU Main to continue to offer complete baccalaureate
programs--especially if those programs have some overall coherence. Maybe half
of the students who graduate from ASU Main do all of their work there. But
East is a new campus in new times, and we have to do things differently
there--mainly because we can. And it's not easy, even with great good will and
good intentions among all parties. Yet it may be that ASU Main--if it is to
successfully carry out its research I functions AND its responsibilities to
teach thousands of undergraduates should create a University College within it
that operates on a different basis from the rest of the university. THis is a
tricky proposition and it has been tried--is being tried. Wouldn't it be great
to have a composition staff who could have successful and satisfying careers
centered on teaching writing, getting better at teaching writing thru research
and experience, and being rewarded with salary and rank for doing that? Public
research universities have a very complex mission, but they tend to have only
one path to success for the faculty. Does that make sense?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:35:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
>be defended, but in coming years I predict we will have to try one option
>that no one had mentioned: writing program administrators are going to have
>to say to their administrations, "I cannot staff the required number of
>sections of comp under these conditions."
 
For an account of a WPA who did just that, see
 
Bishop, Wendy and Gay Lynn Crossley. "How to Tell a Story of Stopping:  The
Complexities of Narrating a WPA's Experience."  WPA:  Writing Program
Administration 19.3 (spring 1996):  70-79.
 
 
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:38:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Request for Goals
 
Would writing programs with websites for fycomp courses please message me
with URLs, please?  On or off list.  Gratitude in advance.
 
Tere Molinder-Hogue
Cavanaugh 502L
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:56:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Employment of PhD's
 
Does anyone know where I can get reliable numbers for the percentage of
job-seeking PhD's in English who got full-time, tenure-track positions last
year? I know I once had this--can almost visualize it--but the hustle of
moving has left me floundering.  Thanks.
 
Linda Bergmann
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:00:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111114233438@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Dave,
 
the "full partnership" you speak of tells the tale, it seems to
me, and perhaps such a partership can work because you're new
and just starting at ASU East; no turf to protect, so to speak.
Did such an approach just not work here previously because it
couldn't be done and/or because too much (curriculum,
syllabi, instructors, etc.) was already in place?
 
I love the "cooperating, planning jointly, collaborating . . ."
that you are able to do and since it's you, I'm sure that's
exactly what's happening.  Can you expand on what a "University College"
is/does/should do or be?
 
Thanks,
 
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 17:08:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Text Request
In-Reply-To:  <961106104840.2021b310@ualr.edu>
 
Next semester, I will be offering a graduate seminar in "Professional
Writing for Advanced Graduate Students and First-Year Assistant
Professors."  I realize that no professors will register, but I know that
some of the students in the course--maybe all--will be assistant
professors within the next few years.
 
My intention is to have them write professional documents:  the job
application letter, the book prospectus, the funding proposal, the
programmatic review document, the memo to the dean, etc.  I expect to
pursue something of a case study approach, but I also would love to have
real documents written by real people at a wide variety of schools.  We
would use these documents as models; they can be anonymous, signed,
glossed--but I'd sure love to have them.
 
If you have a document of this sort--a proposal to reshape the
curriculum, a proposal to create a writing center, a mission statement,
a prospectus, a program review--and are willing to share it with my
class, I would love to have it.
 
Please send them to me via either e- or snail-mail at the address below.
If you have further questions about the course, please let me know
(off-line if you wish).
 
Also--if you know of any possible text or collection that would help
students understand the rhetorical demands of "professional writing
within the English Dept.," please send it my way.
 
Thanks in advance.  I'll let you know how things go.  Incidentally, this
is a natural follow up to the "Professional Issues in Writing Program
Administration" grad seminar that I offered two years ago.  I'd love to
know if anyone else is doing something similar.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:13:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Employment of PhD's
 
You might check the Almanac of Higher Education that the Chronicle of
Higher Ed publishes every fall. They might or might not have what you want.
 
Geoff Chase
 
>Does anyone know where I can get reliable numbers for the percentage of
>job-seeking PhD's in English who got full-time, tenure-track positions last
>year? I know I once had this--can almost visualize it--but the hustle of
>moving has left me floundering.  Thanks.
>
>Linda Bergmann
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
>
>(573) 341-4685
>
>bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:21:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
David Schwalm refers to a full partnership and we at NAU are trying to move
in that direction as well. We are in the process of raising the scores for
students to place into our required comp course, but we are doing so while
having curricular and pedagogical discussions with the local community
college (Coconino) about the courses they will offer to the students who
will start the college composition with them. Our idea has been to try to
provide students with a series of courses at the community college and at
NAU which work together. I don't know that we have reached the perfect
partnership, but it feels to me as though we are at least dancing the same
steps. It also seems to me that in states such as Arizona, the partnership
between the community colleges and universites is going to become a bigger
and bigger factor and so we have to move in this direction.
 
I also share Greg's concerns. I think that the kind of partnership David is
talking about takes time and energy, and that it has to be done institution
by institution. Where I think educators often get into trouble is when they
attempt to talk about relationships between institutions by declaring that
such and such a relationship exists rather than devoting the time to
building the relationship.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Geoffrey Chase
English Department Chair
Northern Arizona University
Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032
geoffrey.chase@nau.edu
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Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 16:51:50 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      university/community college
 
I am actually capable of learning. My 1989 WPA article on the arrangement ASU
had with the community colleges to teach basic writing included a 4 step plan
for making such arrangements work, and the four steps boil down to cooperation
and shared planning. So, that's what we're doing, big time. It also helps that
we are initiating the idea of cooperation rather than dealing with a fait
accompli. As to Greg"s other question, I'm not quite sure what a contemporary
university college would look like. It's been done before, and I know there
are some universities that "contain" a community college (Alaska, Arkansas.
eg) and award associate's degrees. That's not exactly what I have in mind. I'm
still puzzling myself.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 20:05:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: university/community college
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111116515148@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Dave,
 
if _you're_ puzzled, imagine how perplexed I am . . .
 
What you're doing at ASU East sounds terrific.  Could the "university
college" you mention be something focused strictly on undergraduate
education, but not broken off into its own (seemingly strange) unit,
as they've done at the University of Arizona?
 
Best,
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Nov 1996 20:12:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Text Request
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961111165523.28766K-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Chuck,
 
I'll send you some of the things we've done here for our Stretch
Program, which might help as to administrative communication.
 
But--an maybe you can chime in, Theresa--one of the best grad
classes I had was a "writing for publication" class that Theresa
Enos did at Arizona; we analyzed academic journals as to what
was being written about, who was cited, length, organization and
rhetorical features, and so on, and at the end, we produced not
only a report on the journal we shared with our classmates, but also
an article we sent out for possible publication (as part of the
course requirements).  Great format, great ideas, great approach.
Maybe Theresa can send you her syllabus, etc.
 
Best,
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 08:13:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Dennis Baron says this (instead of preparing his class):
 
>I have seen so many examples of excellent writing teachers who did not have
>advanced degrees (pre-MA) in English, had not studied any "language" or
>comp, may not even have been in English--that I cannot second Jack's
>opinion about keeping out the non-English, the non-comp specialists, or
>anybody, for that matter.   Certainly Chris' observation about English
>profs lecturing their students should not be news to anyone on this list.
>Unfortunately, I've seen people "trained in comp" who do the same, which
>leads me to suspect that good teaching is not just a matter of knowing your
>subject.
>
>Even more important than that, I suspect, is liking students, liking to
>talk, liking to listen, and being somewhat approachable, fair, sensible, a
>mensch.  Sorry to be so ineluctable, folks, or so touchy-feely, but it's
>so.  Prescribed subject matter expertise always helps, but it is not always
>necessary, seldom sufficient.
 
Well, a rotten teacher with a degree in rhet/comp is still a rotten
teacher.  I'll buy that.
 
Furthermore, Dennis, I'll bet that a good teacher with no training could
also on occasion do a good job teaching linguistics or history of the
language or Shakespeare.  Give the good teacher (say, a grad student in
civil engineering) some mentoring, a good textbook, and enthusiastic
students and I'll bet that a bright grad student in civil engineering could
get pretty good course evaluations teaching a class in linguistics,
Shakespeare, or history of the language or YOU FILL IN SUBJECT.
 
But for all kinds of professional reasons, I don't think it would be wise
to hire such a person to teach such courses.
 
Nor do I doubt that a truly good teacher who is professionally
knowledgeable will outperform the civil engineer every time, no matter how
sympatico the civil engineer is.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 08:11:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for Goals
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.95.961111163559.13046A-100000@champion.iupui.edu>
 
Tere:
 
Our 101 linked courses program is reachable at
 
www.gmu.edu/departments/linked/
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason U.
Fairfax, VA 22030
703-993-1196
 
 
On Mon, 11 Nov 1996, Tere
Hogue wrote:
 
> Would writing programs with websites for fycomp courses please message me
> with URLs, please?  On or off list.  Gratitude in advance.
>
> Tere Molinder-Hogue
> Cavanaugh 502L
> 425 University Blvd.
> Indianapolis, IN  46202
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 08:08:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
One of the problems we have here and which Dennis's and Jack's posts point
to is the grounding of our field so solidly in this first-year writing
course. Susan Miller writes eloquently about the problem in her _Textual
Carnivals_ and argues that no other discipline is so connected to a single
course. Which, of course, is true. In reading the posts in this thread and
in realizing that few of us regularly teach the first-year course (although
I know some rightly make it a point to do so), I sometimes think we'd be
better connected (or at least more accurately represented) as those who
teach teachers of writing.  But, sigh, I'm sure others would still see the
discipline as wanting or as not existing at all.  Many fields don't
represent themselves well to the public. . . we seem to have this same
problem within the academy!
 
Gail
 
 
 
     _/    _/    _/_/_/ _/_/_/   _/_/_/_/  Gail E. Hawisher
    _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Department of English
   _/    _/    _/  _/ _/_/_/      _/     Center for Writing Studies
  _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Urbana, IL 61801 (hawisher@uiuc.edu)
 _/_/_/_/    _/_/_/ _/       _/_/_/_/  217-333-2989;fax 217-333-4321
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 08:16:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
 Thus,
>at the Williams Campus, we have two different but equally professional
>faculties cooperating in a common enterprise. Both are operating from a
>position of strength. The question is whether or not there is some way to
>replicate this situation in the university. We may see a lot more of the kind
>of model that is emerging at Williams. I am absolutely fascinated by the whole
>business.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
 
David, I worry about the term "equal" above.  Having worked in a community
college setting, I know that most community college faculty are paid much
less and fewer benefits (computers, development, time, etc.) that do
university faculty.  Is this true in your case?
 
Julia
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 09:35:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         National Adjunct Faculty Guild <adjunct@DAX.SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: Employment of PhD's
 
The Modern Language Association keeps figures based on its own job list.That
might be a place to begin. The Chronicle of Higher Education Almanac Issue
(September 1995 and September 1996) also have information about Ph.D.
graduation rates and subsequent placement. Good luck.
 
Best wishes,
P.D. Lesko
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 09:51:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <199611121403.IAA00198@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu>
 
On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, Gail E. Hawisher wrote:
 
> One of the problems we have here and which Dennis's and Jack's posts point
> to is the grounding of our field so solidly in this first-year writing
> course. Susan Miller writes eloquently about the problem in her _Textual
> Carnivals_ and argues that no other discipline is so connected to a single
> course. Which, of course, is true. In reading the posts in this thread and
> in realizing that few of us regularly teach the first-year course (although
> I know some rightly make it a point to do so), I sometimes think we'd be
> better connected (or at least more accurately represented) as those who
> teach teachers of writing.  But, sigh, I'm sure others would still see the
> discipline as wanting or as not existing at all.  Many fields don't
> represent themselves well to the public. . . we seem to have this same
> problem within the academy!
 
I agree with Gail, here.  I'm working on a dissertation that tries to make
connections between professional writing and writing program
administration (ironic that today Gail writes this and earlier this week
Chuck Schuster asked about a course connecting professional writing and
academic scholarship....thanks for giving me arguments to defend my
prospectus :-) ).  But I wonder what other areas WPA's could connect
themselves with to strengthen their positions within the academy and in
the public?  If we connect 1) our aims to advance our work as the
"scholarship of administartion" and 2) the question of where else we
might connect ourselves other than FYC, what kinds of "maps" of our work
do we get?
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 08:03:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/12/96 07:16
 
We have the good fortune of working with the Maricopa Community College
District, which is one of the best in the country. Their faculty are well
paid, in fact, sometimes better than university faculty with the same
seniority. MCCD is very good to its faculty and has quite a few of them. But
even if this were not the case, the equality I refer to is more political than
economic of material. We've got two groups of professionals each with their
own well defined place to stand.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 10:22:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      testing out of comp
 
When UB devised its General Education plan, effective in 1980,
it allowed the English Dept. to test for writing skills in order to
place students in 1st and 2nd semester comp or to exempt them
altogether.  The rationale for exemptions out of 101 and out of
the writing requirement was economic, not academic.  The
University simply could not fund enough sections for
all entering students to take a full year of comp.  Now the University
cannot afford to pay for our writing skills testing program and so
the university-wide review committee chaired by Attila the Engineer
has voted to abandon our test and use ACT or SAT or AP (I, of course,
voted NO).
 
I proposed to Attila the Engineer's committee that we make a full
year of comp the requirement for everyone (which it is on the books)
so that sorting students into levels of comp would be irrelevant
(except for ESL and Learning Center candidates).  My suggestion
met with hostility from the Engineer and some members from the
sciences who believe that the English Dept.'s placement test is a
way of funneling students into our comp classes in order to protect
our TA lines and that using an external test such as SAT would exempt
many more students than we presently do (about 53% from 101 and 7%
from the entire requirement).  My own experience with student writing
in upper-level courses is that no one should be exempted from 101
and that maybe 2% could safely be exempted from the writing requirement).
Writing skills levels of entering students probably differ from region to
region and college to college so that my statistics would not match what
goes on at any other institution.  Still, I would like to know how many
students are exempted from first-semester comp and from the writing
requirement at other institutions that, like ours, have a system of
exemptions.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 10:35:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
 Still, I would like to know how many
>students are exempted from first-semester comp and from the writing
>requirement at other institutions that, like ours, have a system of
>exemptions.
>
>Mili Clark
>Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
>
 
Mili, We too have recently been debating this issue.  Currently we exempt
fewer than 10 students (8,000 total students at our U)from 101 and none from
102.  Some are placed into 104, which is an honors class, and about 1/3 or
less take 100.  We place students using a number of criteria.  There is the
high school portfolio score of excellence that gets students into 104, ACT
scores, clep credit, and our very own university challenge exam that any one
can take at any time to obtain credit for comp.  We are currently working on
limiting/condensing these various modes of placement, but even with all of
these, we actually exempt very few students.  This has, according to the
provost's office, created some problems for us in the public eye. For they
see us as promising something (exemption) that is actually unattainable.
They are, once again, asking us to lower our standards. We argue, of course,
that most of these assessments do not evaluate a student's ability to argue,
think critically, research, etc.  and are, therefore not effective measures
for our first-year sequence.
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 07:43:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  <01IBR6VOW8GY8X2A8A@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu> from "Mili Clark" at
              Nov 12, 96 10:22:46 am
 
One good way to follow up on the useful distinction that Mili makes
(testing out for economic vs. academic reasons) is to look at the tests
used.  If the same test is used for placement as for equivalency, you
know that only economic concerns rule.  A placement test examines
READINESS for comp, while an equivalency test examines for achievement
at the end of comp.  No rational person could imagine you could obtain
both kinds of information from the same test.  Mili, you might ask Attila
the Engineer to apply the same logic to calculus.  If a student
understands algebra well, he or she is ready for calculus. But if the
student understands algebra even better, would Attila give him or her CREDIT
for calculus?  Of course that analogy only works if you respect the
subject matter of calculus.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 09:43:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961111134625.17447A-100000@general1.asu.edu>
 
Greg and Dave have initiated a good discussion, and I want to put in a
caveat:  CC courses start from a base that would destroy a U level
course, 35 students per section and a range of ability that fits the full
spectrum of a bell curve.  I've taught for Pima CC in two separate and
different level courses, and I've had the same bell curve exhibited in my
students' incoming abilities.  If the reduction in the number of students
is any indication, those CC teachers and those students are both in over
their heads, and acting with radically different agendas than we ought to
expect--i.e. inclusion and encouragement vs. weeding out, and why the
students are in the class to begin with--student aid money?
 
Likewise, isn't the argument here that better paid teachers will provide
better instruction/experience so that a "cheaper" course must hire
"cheaper" teachers (anyone hear "slaves")?  (For "slaves," please read,
"people who don't have much of a choice?")
 
Back to the Chris Anson situation:  We need a position
statement--NOW--for just the reasons above.
 
Any comment on the California strikes?  Support? Deny?  Anybody really
believe Paolo Freire?
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 07:50:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administration
In-Reply-To:  <199611121303.NAA94102@r02n05.cac.psu.edu> from "Jack Selzer" at
              Nov 12, 96 08:13:24 am
 
The dialogue (or is it a decalogue?) focused by Dennis and Jack on
non-English teachers teaching comp has been very interesting, with good
points made on both sides.  I have spent over a decade coordinating an
Upper-Division comp program including teachers from all disciplines, and
I tend to lean towards Jack's view, that all other things being equal the
English teacher will do best.  I base this leaning on the importance of
READING on the part of the teacher, a matter that has not been much
mentioned here.  English faculty (and TAs) do get special training in
reading well and closely, and that training gives them an edge in
responding to student texts.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 10:05:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Text Request
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961111200723.20431C-100000@general1.asu.edu>
 
I second that recommendation.
 
All of Theresa's classes, like Duane Roen's, have generated gobs of good
material.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Mon, 11 Nov 1996, Gregory R. Glau wrote:
 
> Chuck,
>
> I'll send you some of the things we've done here for our Stretch
> Program, which might help as to administrative communication.
>
> But--an maybe you can chime in, Theresa--one of the best grad
> classes I had was a "writing for publication" class that Theresa
> Enos did at Arizona; we analyzed academic journals as to what
> was being written about, who was cited, length, organization and
> rhetorical features, and so on, and at the end, we produced not
> only a report on the journal we shared with our classmates, but also
> an article we sent out for possible publication (as part of the
> course requirements).  Great format, great ideas, great approach.
> Maybe Theresa can send you her syllabus, etc.
>
> Best,
>
> Greg
>
> /--------------------------------------------------------\
> |  Greg Glau                                             |
> |  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
> |  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
> |  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
> |  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
> \--------------------------------------------------------/
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 11:13:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      job announcement
 
Please announce/forward the following:
 
Assistant Professor, Department of English.  Tenure-track position to begin
August 1997.  Qualifications: Ph.D. in English with a specialty in Technical
Writing; experience in teaching composition and technical writing; evidence
of good teaching and of scholarly potential; experience and demonstrable
facility in the use of networked computers, web editing, and multi-media
skills.  Desirable: experience in organizaing internships for technical
writing students and successful grant-writing experience.  Responsibilities:
teaching technical writing and editing courses, as well as freshman
composition; providing technical support for fculty and students in a
computer-assisted composition program with networked computers and on-line
services; maintaining a department web page; and arranging internships for
students in a professional writing program.  Application Deadline: December
1, 1996.  To apply: Send letter of application, curriculum vitae, placement
file with transcripts (these must be sent from the institution granting last
degree), at least three letters of recommendation addressing the above
qualifications, and evaluations of teaching (include teaching evaluation
summary reports) to Chair, Technical Writing Search Committee, Department of
English, Murray State University, Murray, Kentucky  42071.  Murray State
University is an equal education and employment opportunity, M/F/D/AA employer.
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 12:06:51 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 12 Nov 1996 09:43:53 -0700 from
              <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I've been searching back through the posts to find Dave's comment about the
costs of the CC course, but I can't find it.  I'd like to respond a bit to the
question of costs and tie into the Minnesota discussion, too, at least a bit.
      As I remember it, David gave the cost of the CC course as something much
less than the Un course--but it looked like he was giving the cost for
that's fine, but it ignores some other real costs and income that many institu-
tions ignore, perhaps because they don't have accounting systems to calculate
them.  How much does it cost to offer a section?  How much income does a
section bring in?  How much in income and expenses does the instructional unit
as a whole (the one offering comp) generate/spend?
   Based on our accounting at URI (done recently with a lot of effort), comp.
 
generates a lot more money than the course costs, putting our English
department as a whole strongly on the positive side.  Almost all other depart-
ments "lose" money, especially departments in the sciences and applied fields.
This came as a surprise to many people because most people were assuming that
the departments came out on the positive side through grant money.  But the
university loses money on almost all grants.  Hence, comp and English subsidize
many other university activities.  Moving comp to another unit, such as a CC
would put us into a deeper deficit.  Some administrators look at how much
comp costs and try to figure out ways to do it cheaper or to get rid of it
entirely.  That's a pretty foolish idea in budgetary terms.  Adding comp
sections puts the institution in the black or nearer to it because it means
that students take one less money loosing course over their 120 credits--and
they get some good instruction.  This goes for advanced writing courses as
well--a good tech writing course makes money--another chem or engineering or
etc. course looses it.  But the enconomics go sour when the institution draws
so much money out of the comp program that it becomes an embarassment--
requiring infusion of a lot of capital--or that it shrinks to a bandaid program
that doesn't make money and that needs more capital.  Starving the cash cow
is a financially foolish measure.  Administrators who truly want to save money
need to limit the number of low enrollment courses in high expense programs--
one of them is worth three to four sections of comp, not simply because of the
cost of instruction but also because of the skimpy income.  Why don't
administrators recognize this?  Bad accounting which disguises the costs and
 
 
 
income by failing to ask the right questions.  Foolish assumptions about the
university as a economic system which play into their beliefs about status
and the importance of certain disciplines.
   Let me restate the case: cutting comp sections weakens the institution's
financial position because comp subsidizes upper level instruction.  Most
students are willing to pay higher rates for comp because they buy into this`
economic system and because the institution provides special expertise in
the instruction: rhet and comp faculty, well-trained TAs, commitment to the
course, etc.  If the institution withdraws such support for the course,
students and parents may resist paying for it and will demand lower cost
alternatives.  David's alternative is a good one for students I think, though
someone will have to pay for the greater loss incurred by the upper level
courses in the university unit.  I would suggest that the best way for people
at Minnesota to defend their program and the department with which it is now
associated (English) is to simultaneously point out the "profit" being
generated and the necessity to provide expert, cutting edge, etc. instruction
in the discipline as a way to avoid cuts that will just keep coming and coming.
Speech and English at this institution have been able to make the argument that
good basic courses make for excellent pr for the university and that we deserve
the money (a few crumbs) because we make so much for everybody else.  (The
arrogance of some of the other departments has abated a bit since it became
clear how much money they are losing.)
 I haven't talked much about educational quality or related matters here,
 
 
 
though I have them in mind as well, because this is the economic hardball
strand of the argument.  There are certainly a lot of other strands.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 10:12:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <961111105307.2041ab3f@cup.edu>
 
large institutions staffed by TA's or a large staff of adjuncts.  The
administrative and faculty development problems that I face at a small
liberal arts college--where almost all the composition sections are
taught by full-time literature faculty--are different from those at
the large institutions.
 
     I wonder how many members of this list are WPA's at small places?
If any such WPA's are reading this post, I invite you to respond to me
personally, off-list.  I will then compile all the names and institutions
and post it to the list.  If there are enough of us, maybe we could
institute our own threads on this list and label the subject line in some
way so that others on the list can delete the posting if they aren't
interested.
     I might well be, however, that our own concerns are sometimes
relevant to WPA's at large institutions.  The recent fascinating
exchanges between Chris and Joel at Minnesota are a case in point.  We
WPA's at small places have been trying for years to integrate the
literature and comp/rhetoric branches of our disciplines and may have
suggestions for ways that Joel can make faculty development in
composition professionally attractive to literature scholars.  My guess
is that once literature professors start learning some of the strategies
of teaching composition--effective assignment design, use of small
groups, shrewd use of exploratory writing, focus on rhetorical reading,
and so forth--those disengaged lecture courses noted by
Chris might become more lively.  At least I can report that interest in
composition at my institution has had some positive effects on the way
literature is being taught.
 
John C. Bean
Director of Writing
Seattle University
Seattle, WA 98122
(206) 296-5421
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 13:28:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961112095717.19487D-100000@bach.seattleu.edu>
 
John Bean wrote:
 
     I might well be, however, that our own concerns are sometimes
>relevant to WPA's at large institutions.  The recent fascinating
>exchanges between Chris and Joel at Minnesota are a case in point.  We
>WPA's at small places have been trying for years to integrate the
>literature and comp/rhetoric branches of our disciplines and may have
>suggestions for ways that Joel can make faculty development in
>composition professionally attractive to literature scholars.  My guess
>is that once literature professors start learning some of the strategies
>of teaching composition--effective assignment design, use of small
>groups, shrewd use of exploratory writing, focus on rhetorical reading,
>and so forth--those disengaged lecture courses noted by
>Chris might become more lively.  At least I can report that interest in
>composition at my institution has had some positive effects on the way
>literature is being taught.
 
 
You all might be interested in James Slevin and Art Young's Criticcal
Theory and the Teaching of Literature, NCTE, 1996. Many of the contributors
are "comp" people, and others are well known in lit.
 
 
 
 
 
 
******************************************************************************
 
Beth Daniell
Dept of English                                 Office: 864-656-5390
Clemson University                              Home:   864-653-9421
Box 341503                                      Fax:    864-656-1345
Clemson, SC 29634-1503                          Email:  dbeth@clemson.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 14:13:12 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         James Cowan <ENGL-JAC@NICH-NSUNET.NICH.EDU>
Organization: Nicholls State University
Subject:      inquiry
 
Last Friday I sent an ad for an assistant professorship opening here at
Nicholls State University next fall.  The person filling the position will
teach in the freshman program in 1997-98 and then become director of
freshman English in the fall of 1998.  I did not receive confirmation that
the message reached you.  Can anyone help?  Did you get the notice?
 
Many thanks,
James Cowan
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 11:27:05 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: inquiry
 
>Last Friday I sent an ad for an assistant professorship opening here at
>Nicholls State University next fall.  The person filling the position will
>teach in the freshman program in 1997-98 and then become director of
>freshman English in the fall of 1998.  I did not receive confirmation that
>the message reached you.  Can anyone help?  Did you get the notice?
>
>Many thanks,
>James Cowan
 
 
I received a notice, so it must have went through!
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 17:03:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comp staffing
 
Bob is absolutely right in his comments on writing courses generating
money, at least at an institution like ours.  (But that does depend on
having teaching by TAs or instructors who are not professorial faculty.)
We discovered (when we were finally able to pry the metric out of the
institution and figure out our "profit") that it was enormous.
 
However, I also discovered that this was not a good weapon during
restructuring because the deans were obsessed with money that brought in
new students [we don't have a writing or rhetoric major] to the college.
So if we offered more courses (which were in demand), they saw it as only
reshuffling money from some other unit to us.
 
Engineering and science are going to be in increasing trouble because the
grants cost the institution money, because their research programs and
sometimes their undergrad majors are so expensive and/or small, and grants
are less available to their faculty;  also the set up money is incredible.
 
I would add another argument.  Writing programs are often really tightly
managed.  We are extraordinarily efficient, for example, about packing
students into courses so we aren't underenrolled.  I have an accountant
friend, an associate provost, who says that if you are good at managing
money you should be given more money to manage, not be cut (because they
know you will still go on doing the most with the least).
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 17:19:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961112095717.19487D-100000@bach.seattleu.edu>
 
> On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
>
>      I wonder how many members of this list are WPA's at small places?
> If any such WPA's are reading this post, I invite you to respond to me
> personally, off-list.  I will then compile all the names and
> institutions and post it to the list.  If there are enough of us, maybe
> we could institute our own threads on this list and label the subject
> line in some way so that others on the list can delete the posting if
> they aren't interested.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
John,
        I don't think this list has the membership size to manage multiple
threads for colleges/universities of various configurations, from
research university to community college.  Then again, I'm not sure I want
to be inbred with my brethren (thereby giving birth to another college
with six fingers and a space between its front teeth).   Ideas are not
unlike genes in that you never knows who they're going to impregnate.
Lets keep the idea pool open.  I'll happily listen to talk of GAs/TAs even
though I don't have a graduate program in Rhetoric (or even English for
that matter).  I keep finding useful information under the corners of the
carpet here.
 
    Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
 
      _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
     __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
        >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 15:42:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961112164732.23684A-100000@DGS>
 
In response to Chet, I didn't mean that WPA's from small colleges should
shut themselves off from the rest of the list.  I simply wanted to find
out how many "small college WPA's" subscribe to the list in order to get a
better sense of our list's audience.  I have a number of small college
questions I would like help on, but I don't want to bore or annoy other
list members for whom these questions may be irrelevant.  (If others are
interested great).  My idea is simply that the subject line could announce
its small college audience through an acronym so that those who didn't
want to read it could easily delete it.  Like Chet, I value the discussion
on the list, much of which addresses general issues of theory and pedagogy
valuable to all of us.  I am glad we are all on the same list.
John Bean, Seattle University
 
On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, Chet Pryor-Montgomery College wrote:
 
> > On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
> >
> >      I wonder how many members of this list are WPA's at small places?
> > If any such WPA's are reading this post, I invite you to respond to me
> > personally, off-list.  I will then compile all the names and
> > institutions and post it to the list.  If there are enough of us, maybe
> > we could institute our own threads on this list and label the subject
> > line in some way so that others on the list can delete the posting if
> > they aren't interested.
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> John,
>         I don't think this list has the membership size to manage multiple
> threads for colleges/universities of various configurations, from
> research university to community college.  Then again, I'm not sure I want
> to be inbred with my brethren (thereby giving birth to another college
> with six fingers and a space between its front teeth).   Ideas are not
> unlike genes in that you never knows who they're going to impregnate.
> Lets keep the idea pool open.  I'll happily listen to talk of GAs/TAs even
> though I don't have a graduate program in Rhetoric (or even English for
> that matter).  I keep finding useful information under the corners of the
> carpet here.
>
>     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
>
>
>       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
>      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
>         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
>      ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>      Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 17:19:05 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@HENSON.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NAMES
In-Reply-To:  <c=US%a=_%p=AAHE%l=AAHEPDC1-961106140621Z-286@aahepdc1.aahe.org>
 
Dear Colleagues,
 
        At the recent Pacific Coast Writing Center Association's
conference in Portland, we spent considerable time in an administrative
focus group talking about the implications of names--both for writing
programs and for staff.  When I returned home, I found an e-mail message
advising that our Provost had turned down our request for a name change
from "Writing Center" to "University Writing Program" because it sounded
too inclusive (could mean English, Journalism, etc).  Besides the writing
center, we also run a writing fellows program, support our upper-level
writing requirement (including a rising jr. exam and a writiting proficiency
course), and do all manner of writing across the curriculum activities,
including TA and faculty development.
 
We're looking for names and numbers so that we can resubmit our proposal.
If you use "University Writing Program" as your name or if you have
another recommendation, would you please let me know?
 
Thanks.
 
Carmen Werder
Some Kind of Writing Program
Western Washington University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 21:01:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karyn Hollis <HOLLIS@UCIS.VILL.EDU>
Subject:      JOB-Villanova
 
Asst. Professor of English in Rhetoric and Composition - tenure track, begins
Sept. 1997.  Applicants must have Ph.D. in Rhetoric and Composition and strong
teaching and research credentials. Position involves administrative duties in
the Villanova Writing Program.  Interests might include rhetorical theory,
technical writing, multicultural literacy, cultural studies.  Send letter of
application, evidence of effective teaching and three letters of reference to
Dr. Charles Cherry, Chair, English Dept., Villanova University, Villanova, PA
19085.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 22:02:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         kathleen kelly <kakelly@LYNX.DAC.NEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
Mili: for a budget exercise this year, we kept track of students who might
exempt our eng 1 course (at present, there is no exemption system).  out of
2300 students (average verbal SAT 420), the diagnostic team agreed they'd
exempt 8 . . .
 
 
 
 
 
At 10:22 AM 11/12/96 -0500, you wrote:
>When UB devised its General Education plan, effective in 1980,
>it allowed the English Dept. to test for writing skills in order to
>place students in 1st and 2nd semester comp or to exempt them
>altogether.  The rationale for exemptions out of 101 and out of
>the writing requirement was economic, not academic.  The
>University simply could not fund enough sections for
>all entering students to take a full year of comp.  Now the University
>cannot afford to pay for our writing skills testing program and so
>the university-wide review committee chaired by Attila the Engineer
>has voted to abandon our test and use ACT or SAT or AP (I, of course,
>voted NO).
>
>I proposed to Attila the Engineer's committee that we make a full
>year of comp the requirement for everyone (which it is on the books)
>so that sorting students into levels of comp would be irrelevant
>(except for ESL and Learning Center candidates).  My suggestion
>met with hostility from the Engineer and some members from the
>sciences who believe that the English Dept.'s placement test is a
>way of funneling students into our comp classes in order to protect
>our TA lines and that using an external test such as SAT would exempt
>many more students than we presently do (about 53% from 101 and 7%
>from the entire requirement).  My own experience with student writing
>in upper-level courses is that no one should be exempted from 101
>and that maybe 2% could safely be exempted from the writing requirement).
>Writing skills levels of entering students probably differ from region to
>region and college to college so that my statistics would not match what
>goes on at any other institution.  Still, I would like to know how many
>students are exempted from first-semester comp and from the writing
>requirement at other institutions that, like ours, have a system of
>exemptions.
>
>Mili Clark
>Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Nov 1996 22:05:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Twila Yates Papay <Twila.Yates.Papay@ROLLINS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961112152447.19487F-100000@bach.seattleu.edu>
 
I'm glad we're on the same list too, though I do occasionally delete a
series of messages (a little guiltily) when I get back from a conference
or consultation and find close to 500 messages from my various lists.  (Of
course, using listservs in 3 of my classes adds to the problem, I confess.)
 
But as I come from a small liberal arts college, I guess I'll add my name
if you're still counting.  But I do think we need to exchange information
with everyone while still considering what will work for our
circumstances.  (That's why I keep reacting to those who urge either/or
propositions onto our programs.)
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
Winter Park, FL
typapay@rollins.edu
 
On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
 
> In response to Chet, I didn't mean that WPA's from small colleges should
> shut themselves off from the rest of the list.  I simply wanted to find
> out how many "small college WPA's" subscribe to the list in order to get a
> better sense of our list's audience.  I have a number of small college
> questions I would like help on, but I don't want to bore or annoy other
> list members for whom these questions may be irrelevant.  (If others are
> interested great).  My idea is simply that the subject line could announce
> its small college audience through an acronym so that those who didn't
> want to read it could easily delete it.  Like Chet, I value the discussion
> on the list, much of which addresses general issues of theory and pedagogy
> valuable to all of us.  I am glad we are all on the same list.
> John Bean, Seattle University
>
> On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, Chet Pryor-Montgomery College wrote:
>
> > > On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
> > >
> > >      I wonder how many members of this list are WPA's at small places?
> > > If any such WPA's are reading this post, I invite you to respond to me
> > > personally, off-list.  I will then compile all the names and
> > > institutions and post it to the list.  If there are enough of us, maybe
> > > we could institute our own threads on this list and label the subject
> > > line in some way so that others on the list can delete the posting if
> > > they aren't interested.
> > ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > John,
> >         I don't think this list has the membership size to manage multiple
> > threads for colleges/universities of various configurations, from
> > research university to community college.  Then again, I'm not sure I want
> > to be inbred with my brethren (thereby giving birth to another college
> > with six fingers and a space between its front teeth).   Ideas are not
> > unlike genes in that you never knows who they're going to impregnate.
> > Lets keep the idea pool open.  I'll happily listen to talk of GAs/TAs even
> > though I don't have a graduate program in Rhetoric (or even English for
> > that matter).  I keep finding useful information under the corners of the
> > carpet here.
> >
> >     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
> >
> >
> >       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
> >      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
> >         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
> >      ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
> >      Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 06:37:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Organization: Dept. of English, SIUC
Subject:      Re: NAMES
 
Carmen Werder asked if people on the list had any recommendations for what to
call the writing program at Western Washington U.  I have a somewhat similar
request, though in my case, it's a position title.
 
The WPA at SIU-Carbondale oversees first-year comp, all of the English
Dept.'s higher-level comp courses, will possibly develop an undergraduate
major in rhetoric/technical writing, and will be a leader in improving a WAC
program.  (Sounds like a lot, I know.)  Are there any "industry" (sorry)
standards for position titles?
 
The problem is that titles like "Director of First-Year Composition" and
"Director of Composition" don't have sufficient scope.  Titles like "Director
of the Writing Program/Writing Programs" have too much scope (at least in the
eyes of my chair and the creative writing program folks).  I thought
"Director of Undergraduate Composition and Rhetoric" might work (UG to
prevent confusion with the grad program in rhet/comp), but my chair thinks
that's rather long for the marquee )-:  He suggests "Director of Writing
Studies" (which meshes well with "Dir. of Grad/Undergrad Studies").  That
title doesn't seem quite accurate.  If anyone has suggestions or comments,
I'd appreciate hearing them, either privately or posted to the list.
 
Thanks,
Dave Blakesley
 
************************************************************************
David Blakesley                 Department of English
Associate Professor             Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Rhetoric and Composition        Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
DBLAKE@SIU.EDU                  618/453-6830
************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 09:07:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NAMES
 
>Dear Colleagues,
>
>
>We're looking for names and numbers so that we can resubmit our proposal.
>If you use "University Writing Program" as your name or if you have
>another recommendation, would you please let me know?
>
>Thanks.
>
>Carmen Werder
 
Carmen -
 
Our program is called the University Writing Program (UWP), and it
encompasses WAC faculty development, a new WI initiative (plus other small
curriculum projects), and the Writing Center (including discipline-specific
tutors).  We have a separate Composition Program (located in the English
Department) and journalism is one piece of the School of Communication
(which includes media, PR, journalism, etc.).
 
We use the UWP name because our intention is to signal that this writing
program is cross-university (unlike comp, which is taken by students from
all over, but is "owned" by English in almost the same sense that a
Shakespeare course is owned by English).
 
WAC here has specific, faculty development connotations, and that was too
narrow once we included the Writing Center.  We do have strong support from
central admin, which may be why they didn't resist our use of the UWP name.
But I didn't even really think about the political implications of program
naming until I read your note.  Let us know how it works out, and what your
colleagues are thinking.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 11:09:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Michael J. Zerbe" <zerbe@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961112152447.19487F-100000@bach.seattleu.edu>
 
> > > On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
> > >
> > >      I wonder how many members of this list are WPA's at small places?
> > > If any such WPA's are reading this post, I invite you to respond to me
> > > personally, off-list.  I will then compile all the names and
> > > institutions and post it to the list.  If there are enough of us, maybe
> > > we could institute our own threads on this list and label the subject
> > > line in some way so that others on the list can delete the posting if
> > > they aren't interested.
> > ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
John,
 
Although I am presently working on my Ph.D. at a large
research university, I have taught at a small liberal
arts institution (Gettysburg College) and remain very
interested in how the issues discussed on this list
apply to these schools.  Count me in!
 
Mike Zerbe
Assistant Director of Composition
                                    Note new e-mail!!
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
Michael J. Zerbe                  zerbe@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Department of English             home   317.497.9847
Purdue University                 office 317.494.3742
West Lafayette, IN 47907          fax    317.494.3780
       USA
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 10:33:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
 
I think I count as a "small institution"--under 6000 undergrads, and no grad
students to speak of.  But I too like being part of the larger list, and,
despite an occasional overabundance of mail, have learned a lot from the
people wrestling with bigger staffs and attendant problems.
 
 
 
At 11:09 AM 11/13/96 -0500, you wrote:
>> > > On Tue, 12 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
>> > >
>> > >      I wonder how many members of this list are WPA's at small places?
>> > > If any such WPA's are reading this post, I invite you to respond to me
>> > > personally, off-list.  I will then compile all the names and
>> > > institutions and post it to the list.  If there are enough of us, maybe
>> > > we could institute our own threads on this list and label the subject
>> > > line in some way so that others on the list can delete the posting if
>> > > they aren't interested.
>> >
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
>John,
>
>Although I am presently working on my Ph.D. at a large
>research university, I have taught at a small liberal
>arts institution (Gettysburg College) and remain very
>interested in how the issues discussed on this list
>apply to these schools.  Count me in!
>
>Mike Zerbe
>Assistant Director of Composition
>                                    Note new e-mail!!
>%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
>Michael J. Zerbe                  zerbe@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>Department of English             home   317.497.9847
>Purdue University                 office 317.494.3742
>West Lafayette, IN 47907          fax    317.494.3780
>       USA
>%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
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=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 10:22:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      team building tool (fwd)
 
About a week ago, I mentioned a test being used in industry and
government to build more effective teams to solve problems and accomplish
goals, the TIMS (Thomas International Management Systems) which uses
William Marstens' theory of four dominant personality traits.  (I thnk it
was Mili who requested this information, but since I think all of us
could at least take a look at it, I'm posting it to WAP-l in general.)
 
This test is a very short word-association test, and may or may not be
effective with persons who learned English as a second or later language,
that part I don't know.
 
Explanations and access may be obtained from:
        Focus Associates
        Marilyn Ransom
        3219 W. Camino del Saguaro
        Tucson, AZ 85745
                                        fax: 520-743-8740
The TIMS is like the Meyers-Briggs, but quicker by far, and supposedly
more accurate in placing employees in collaborative teams in that these
teams are much more effective in carrying our their agenda/duties because
the members have been so well matched in personality types.
 
Subscibers get graphs of three lines:  (1) a graph of how others see the
testee, (2) a graph of how the testee sees him/herself, and (3) how the
testee will respond under stress.
 
The graphs are explained and butressed by a detailed narrative that
explores these issues, and elaborates on the type of successes and
problems this person (testee) might have.  As a result, people can be
matched by personality type and by strengths and weaknesses.
 
As for its legality, that's another question.  I do not think it could be
used as an entrance requirement for a graduate program, but once the
person is admitted, I do think it could be used to (1) place the person
in the team he/she will find most supportive and productive, and (2)
predict the type of problems he/she might encounter in order to ease the
person through such problems and promote a little faster response on the part
of the administration or supervisors.  With full-time employees, the team
building aspect could be very advantageous, even though the political
problems and data security could be discouraging.
 
I think every WPA (and graduate student) has seen cases where a test
instrument like this could have literally saved a life or a career.
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 10:36:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMP Staffing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961108123009.5054D-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
From the statistical analysis of available data, the inference is that
two-thirds of those who teach college-level writing are women. All the
data we do have show that women are now the majority of tenure-track
writing faculty in higher education. Eighty percent of our part-timers
and lecturers are female.About 80% of full professors are men, and newly
hired tenure-line faculty are nearly all women. (From Gender Roles and
Faculty Lives in Rhetoric and Composition, Theresa Enos, SIU Press, 1996)
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
 
On Fri, 8 Nov 1996, Jami L Carlacio wrote:
 
> I am be late on this (I am new) but I would be interested in the gender
> breakdown of Jane's figures--what percent of women are teaching comp in
> the various colleges, as part-timers, lecturers, on up the ladder.
> Thank you,
> Jami Carlacio
> UW MIlwaukee
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 13:10:01 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Tue, 12 Nov 1996 13:12:03 EST
 
John,  Good to hear your voice!  I agree with what you say about the
experience of WPA's at small liberal arts colleges.  Completely
different set of issues, often.  The English dept. doesn't even teach
comp at St. Lawrence.  First year writing is done in interdisciplinary
team taught seminars.  No adjuncts, no TA's in composition/rhetoric
(I wish we had a dozen!!).  Many of the faculty teaching writing are
tenured and senior.  Faculty development on thin ice....By the way, it's
why I find so little of the work that WPA does to be useful, since much
or most of it is geared to problems at larger research universities.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 10:42:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Campbell <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <13NOV96.14220432.0027.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
 
I learn a lot from WPA and read the messages faithfully, though I don't
post often.  The issues
discussed are interesting even though
as a Comp Director/Lab Director (as 1/4 of my duties) at a regional
university, I find that the problems here aren't the same as those at
research institutions.
 
Donna Campbell
Assistant Professor of English
Gonzaga University
campbell@gonzaga.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 13:19:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
 
>John,  Good to hear your voice!  I agree with what you say about the
>experience of WPA's at small liberal arts colleges.  Completely
>different set of issues, often.  The English dept. doesn't even teach
>comp at St. Lawrence.  First year writing is done in interdisciplinary
>team taught seminars.  No adjuncts, no TA's in composition/rhetoric
>(I wish we had a dozen!!).  Many of the faculty teaching writing are
>tenured and senior.  Faculty development on thin ice....By the way, it's
>why I find so little of the work that WPA does to be useful, since much
>or most of it is geared to problems at larger research universities.
>
>Richard Jenseth
>Director of Writing
>St. Lawrence University
 
Well, some of us _not_ at small liberal arts colleges are still eager to
hear about your experiences.  For example, I work in a faculty
development-based WAC program, and we have no WI mandate as a club to force
participation.  Your faculty development experiences may be like mine, so
I'm very interested in hearing about what you do, how you do it, how you
sustain enthusiasm and community, etc.  Tell us your stories!
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 14:37:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      FW: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
 
I agree with Linda's response below.  Although Q.C. certainly qualifies
as a small liberal arts college, I too would miss the perspective and
breadth of discussion derived from the entire list.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
 
 
 ----------
From: Linda Bergmann
To: Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
Subject: Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
Date: Wednesday, November 13, 1996 11:33AM
 
I think I count as a "small institution"--under 6000 undergrads, and no
grad
students to speak of.  But I too like being part of the larger list,
and,
despite an occasional overabundance of mail, have learned a lot from the
people wrestling with bigger staffs and attendant problems.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 12:24:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@SCOOTER.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Have things been quiet lately?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960112232422.14960B-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I haven't received any mail from the list in about a week, and I'm
wondering if Western Washington folks got booted out again because of
some electronic glitch at ourt end????  The can't imagine the
conversation being this quiet at this point inther term... Has anyone
else been out of contact?  Donna Qualley
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 14:42:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
 
Mili Clark wrote:
>Now the University
>cannot afford to pay for our writing skills testing program and so
>the university-wide review committee chaired by Attila the Engineer
>has voted to abandon our test and use ACT or SAT or AP (I, of course,
>voted NO).
 
Mili, as one who has argued here recently that tests students have already
taken are not _necessarily_ hunnish as placement vehicles, let me register
shock and dismay at the idea of using anything less than a full portfolio
with credibility back-up to jump people all the way through.  Rough systems
can work if there are good ways to catch the inevitable mistakes.  Once you
have a mandatory comp course, though, any exemption will be viewed by
students as certification.  This would be very bad for students, and upper
division profs in other disciplines certainly should not want to face the
results.
 
I would bet that any kind of study would verify that this is a bad idea.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 19:08:37 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Wed, 13 Nov 1996 14:19:43 EST
 
Colleagues (and John),
 
In my quickly written response to John, my reference to "WPA"
was actually to the WPA organization, and its journal.  I was
suggesting that their emphasis is often on the problems of
larger composition programs, and that they may sometimes neglect
the experiences of WPA's at small liberal arts colleges.  This
discussion group I find both useful and interesting, and I read
it every day I find the time.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 21:57:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
 
Richard Jenseth, it's good to "hear" *your* voice!  Colgate:  different kettle
of fish, the very one that Jack Selzer's worrying about:  faculty from
across the disciplines *hired into* the writing dept. AS WRITING TEACHERS.
It works.  Verily, it is good.  And verily, it has its pitfalls.  Want to hear
what to me is the worst?  As of next year, there will be *no* composition
specialists in this writing department, and no plans to get one.  So Colgate
is a fine example of what I suspect is a trend:  writing at the small liberal
arts colleges is often done in very quirky ways, ways that are much more
tied to the institution's personal configurations and much less tied to
composition theory than are the arrangements at the large universities.....
 
becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Nov 1996 23:22:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Administration
 
Chris:
 
I couldn't agree more.  At least my collection on portfolios is still out
there.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 08:37:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Calling for Rich Fulkerson
In-Reply-To:  <13NOV96.20675275.0057.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
 
Rich,
        Please let me know where you are; my editors at Longman would
like to contact you.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 09:18:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      testing out of comp
 
Kathleen, Your information that out of 2300 you would exempt 8
is wonderful ammunition for me.  This fall, out of 2519 students
we exempted 187!  And the Powers That Be believe that I am
deliberately keeping the exemption rate low.
 
If others of you have exemption statistics I'd love to have them.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 11:04:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NAMES
 
Carmen's request:
We are called "The Writing Program," a name selected before I came to start
the writing program.  It has caused major confusions with the Creative
Writing Program, which likes to call itself THE Writing Program.  However,
the name has stuck.
 
In documents that no dean controls, I often as director spoke of "a
university writing program" or a writing program that serves the university
or a comprehensive writing program, etc. (Yes, we also have problems with
our communications school, who think THEY are the expert writers.)   Often
just talking about something in some terms often enough makes the point.
But titles do matter.  We have had to argue here about literacy, rhetoric,
composition, reading, and writing as possible titles, even in course titles
and descriptions.  They are all "owned" by someone, or at least contested.
Most recently, it was "cultural rhetoric," objected to by anthropology.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 10:12:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  <01IBTX7C39OY8X3NVU@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Can anyone recommend some especially good resources for how to handle
complaints?
 
I have a general sense (largely shaped by things like _Getting to Yes_)
about what to do, but I'm getting stumped.  At my last position, it was
easier because I knew all the instructors well, so it was easier to turn
the situation into a realistic and positive experience.  (It was generally
immediately clear to me if the student had misunderstood something, and I
was often able to connect the negative with some positive aspect of that
person's teaching.)  In other words, is there good advice out there about
how to turn the situation into a productive one?
 
It's puzzling in two other ways as well.  I'm getting increasingly
uncomfortable with being a respository of grievances--students want to
complain, but they don't want me to pass the complaint along.  I'm
seriously considering insisting that they put their complaints in writing,
or that they sign on to some document I create.  (If I'm forced to hold on
to the complaint for several months, I'll at least be able to reproduce an
accurate ersion of the student complaint.)  Does everyone else listen to
these mid-semester complaints?
 
Finally, what do people do about complaints which are inappropriate?
(E.g., complaining that an instructor goes bra-less.)
 
Trish Roberts                           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
"'Don't you think he may be pursuing an ideal that is hidden in a cloud of
unknowing--like an astronomer looking for a star that only mathematical
calculation tells him must exist.'" (W. Maugham) [standard disclaimer]
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 10:51:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      testing out of comp
 
Keith, right you are: exemptions from the writing requirement should
be based on a full portfolio--as should exemptions from first-semester
comp.  I plan a small pilot program of portfolio readings (mostly for
incoming  University Honors students) this summer.  Since no one will
pay me for my labor, I am limiting the evaluation task to 100 students/
portfolios.  Even the non-humanities members of the Hunnish Committee,
as well as the Vice-Provost, agree that portfolio readings are a splendid
idea and would have beneficial implications for the teaching of high
school English in NY State.  Their mouths form rosy moues
as they say this.  Of course, portfolio readings would cost the University
even more money than your Testing Program which we are abandoning.
Isn't it too bad that we can't afford such a good thing?  Interesting, sez I,
that the University had no trouble gouging money out of the budgets of
the separate Faculties last year in order to give three-million dollars to
the Athletics Program.  The Hunnish mouths snap closed in disapproval.
The Athletics Program will attract students and maybe even alumni
dollars to the University.  That poor woman from the English Dept.
just doesn't get the large picture.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 08:53:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
>Can anyone recommend some especially good resources for how to handle
>complaints?
>
Trish--here at WSU we have instituted a complaint form which a student must
fill out before they can make an appointment with either me or with the
Comp director--they must write out what it is they are upset about.  The
written complaint is reviewed and then responded to in writing, and if
deemed necessary, we set up an appointment with the student;  that way the
hotheads who just want to vent get to vent but don't waste your time, and
you can also get a grip on potentially serious problems that really need
your attention.  It also helps us document difficulties in particular
areas.  Hope this is helpful. Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 12:13:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
Trish,
 
One of the most productive things that I've done was to establish an
Ombudsperson position a few years ago.  I reassign one of my senior program
assistants from one class; his or her charge is to investigate student
concerns (I never call them complaints, always concerns) and make
recommendations to me.  The Ombudsperson will listen to a student who
phones or stops by during office hours, but the student must write a formal
letter before the Ombud will take any investigative action.  Upon receipt
of the letter, the Ombud will invite the teacher to respond to the
concerns, also in writing.  This may go back and forth a bit, and the Ombud
may request certain kinds of information or schedule extra class visits,
but outcomes are:  1) telling the student the concerns are groundless; 2)
telling me the student has a legitimate concern.  In the case of 2 (a
relatively small percentage, by the way), I review the file and decide
among several options (have a portfolio graded by two readers blind to the
situation, or schedule extra class visits or writing a letter to the
teacher asking him or her to change a behavior or practice ("Return papers
within two weeks" or something).  The system works pretty well.
 
I should also point out that teachers with concerns about students can work
through the Ombudsperson.  Grief goes both ways.
 
If everything falls apart in this process, the aggrieved party can work
through the campus judicial process, a marvel of bureacracy with the
appropriate acronym of SCERB.
 
Kelly Lowe and Eric Martin, two Ombud alums at Illinois State who have gone
onto to greener WPA faculty pastures at Mt. Union and Findlay, are also on
this list, I think, and they might have additional perspectives.  I know
other schools have Ombuds, too.  Iowa had such a system in the 1980's, at
least, and I watched it grind up an untenured assistant professor; as WPA's
know, the student concern business is one of many time siphons.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 10:17:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/96 09:08
 
Trish, one of the part of my job as director of composition that I most
enjoyed was listening to complaints. Is that perverse or what? I found, in
most cases, that the students just wanted someone to listen to them. They did
not want we to take and specific action. By investing a little time and a lot
of patience, I could turn a very angry student around just by lending a
sympathetic ear until they ran out of gas. In any case, I generally did not
argue with them. I asked for their perspective on the problem, indicated that
I would get additional information, and agreed to get back to them (which I
did faithfully). I had problems only with two kinds of complainers: those with
serious mental problems and those who flat out lied to me (I had both faculty
and students do this).
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 09:29:57 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: testing out of comp
In-Reply-To:  <01IBTX7C39OY8X3NVU@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu> from "Mili Clark" at
              Nov 14, 96 09:18:25 am
 
Mili, and others, please keep your rhetorical situation in mind.  That
is, your Powers That Be will not read such data the way you want them to.
Without additional support that you have realistic standards, you will be
seen as obstructionist, self-serving, and opposed to the interests of
students.  One way to support your policy, for instance, would be to run a
norm study in which you assess your end-of-term comp students the same
way you assess those applying for credit.  How many of your A and B
students achieve an exemption score? You may be surprised.  --Ed White
 
> >
Kathleen, Your information that out of 2300 you would exempt 8
> is wonderful ammunition for me.  This fall, out of 2519 students
> we exempted 187!  And the Powers That Be believe that I am
> deliberately keeping the exemption rate low.
>
> If others of you have exemption statistics I'd love to have them.
>
> Mili Clark
> Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 10:34:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/96 10:17
 
Just a note on written complaints and ombuds: as director of comp, I tried to
see students myself when they first came in without putting an ombud, a
written complaint form, or even the delay of making an appointment in their
way. Studemnts tend to view these as delaying tactics that contribute to their
sense that the university is a bureaucratic and unfriendly place. They want to
know that they are talking to someone who is empowered to do something about
their complaint. Students were often so pleasantly surprised that I was
willing to talk with them immediately that the complaint (which was usually
about 50% a sense of being lost in an imporsaon bureaucracy) almost
disappeared. I spent quite a bit of time at this, but I do think it was time
well spent. It gave me a lot of insight into my own program and into the way
students see things. For example, we all love to be ironic or sarcastic. It's
a way of life for most of us. It's the basis of most of our humor. Well,
generally speaking, students HATE sarcastic teachers (they see it as negative
attitude) and they often misunderstand irony. I can't begin to count how many
complaints were the result of sarcasm or irony thta misfired. I learned this
by listening to students. I would urge WPAs not to delegate too much of the
complaint business. If you listen carefully, no unhappy student will waste
your time.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 09:49:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961114100416.136926B-100000@black.missouri.edu>
              from "Trish Roberts" at Nov 14, 96 10:12:40 am
 
Trish, I bet you get a flood or responses to your query about ways to
handle student complaints.  Every WPA has come up with some way to do
this.  Here is what works for me: I listen for a bit, to establish myself
as responsive, then say that all complaints MUST be in writing (so I
don't misrepresent the problem).  I also say that I will show the
complaint to the teacher involved and ask for a response, in the
interests of fairness.  That gets rid of 90% of the complaints and leaves
only the ones that should be pursued.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:01:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
Trish Roberts writes:
 
>Can anyone recommend some especially good resources for how to handle
>complaints?
>
 
>It's puzzling in two other ways as well.  I'm getting increasingly
>uncomfortable with being a respository of grievances--students want to
>complain, but they don't want me to pass the complaint along.  I'm
>seriously considering insisting that they put their complaints in writing,
>or that they sign on to some document I create.  (If I'm forced to hold on
>to the complaint for several months, I'll at least be able to reproduce an
>accurate ersion of the student complaint.)  Does everyone else listen to
>these mid-semester complaints?
>
>Finally, what do people do about complaints which are inappropriate?
>(E.g., complaining that an instructor goes bra-less.)
>
>Trish Roberts                           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
>"'Don't you think he may be pursuing an ideal that is hidden in a cloud of
>unknowing--like an astronomer looking for a star that only mathematical
>calculation tells him must exist.'" (W. Maugham) [standard disclaimer]
>
 
I don't know of good sources, but I have noticed an increase in the kind of
complaint you describe--students who want to complain about their teachers
but do not want their teachers to know they've complained.  The reason they
give for their reluctance is fear of "retaliation" or "retribution."  When I
ask if the instructor has consistently behaved in a way that makes such a
response likely, they usually say "no."
 
I don't have any advice and would like to hear what others have to say about
this.  My standard procedure for handling complaints is to urge the student
to try to resolve the problems himself/herself by talking directly with the
teacher; if that doesn't work or if the student seems to have a good reason
not to do it, I suggest a meeting of the three of us.  I do not go to
instructors with anonymous complaints; I do, however, find myself offering
students guidance on how to approach their instructors to solve a problem.
 
I also have a policy of not acting on complaints from parents, advisors, or
apouses until I've had an interview with the student himself/herself.  I
went against this policy once when the parent was a fellow Purdue employee,
but I was very dissatisfied with the outcome.
 
Shirley
 
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 11:05:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sylvia Scott-Hayes <sscotth@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NAMES
X-To:         Carmen Werder <carmen@HENSON.CC.WWU.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: NAMES, From: Carmen Werder <carm
 
Carmen,
At Cal State University, Los Angeles we are the "University Writing Center"
and have a staff of about 30 upper-division and graduate students who serve
as tutors and consultants.
 
Our Center sounds similar to yours--our services and goals fall into 4 main
categories:
 
1)    Tutoring for all CSLA courses from pre-bac to graduate seminars
2)    Writing and Research Technology-provide access for writing-related
technogy, including word processing, on-line resources and instruction in
using this technology.
3)    Writing Across the Curriculum-assist faculty in understanding student
writing problems, integrating writing into their courses, making effective
assignments, responsding effectively to student writing, etc.
4)    Writing Proficiency Exam (WPE)
-to provide student support services for our
junior exam--within this we also administer and run the course option to this
exam, we offer about 25 sections per year.  In addition, we have begun a
"Contract Program" designed for students who have reached the unit limit (135
units) and have yet to pass this WPE.  Currently, we place about 200 students
on contract every quarter.  Students "complete" their contracts once they
have passed this exam.
 
We also have an arranagement with our English dept that before anyone is
allowed into the TA program--they must have at least 1 quarter experience
working in our Center.
 
The "University Writing Center"name has worked well for us because it is
inclusive and we do run several programs out of our Center.  We are not part
of the English department, we report directly to the Dean of Undergraduate
Studies who reports to the Provost.  We work hard to remind the
administration, faculty and students the Center is here to assist all
students who are enrolled in any class that requires writing.  We have about
10,000 students contacts per year.  Our 95/96 data base reflected students
from 137 courses were served.  To meet our student needs we hire tutors from
across the disciplines, although the highest percentage (about 48%) are
English majors.
 
Sylvia Scott-Hayes
Associate Director, University Writing Center
California State University, Los Angeles
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:09:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
Doug Hesse wrote
>Trish,
>
>One of the most productive things that I've done was to establish an
>Ombudsperson position a few years ago.  I reassign one of my senior program
>assistants from one class; his or her charge is to investigate student
>concerns (I never call them complaints, always concerns) and make
>recommendations to me.  The Ombudsperson will listen to a student who
>phones or stops by during office hours, but the student must write a formal
>letter before the Ombud will take any investigative action.  Upon receipt
>of the letter, the Ombud will invite the teacher to respond to the
>concerns, also in writing.  This may go back and forth a bit, and the Ombud
>may request certain kinds of information or schedule extra class visits,
>but outcomes are:  1) telling the student the concerns are groundless; 2)
>telling me the student has a legitimate concern.  In the case of 2 (a
>relatively small percentage, by the way), I review the file and decide
>among several options (have a portfolio graded by two readers blind to the
>situation, or schedule extra class visits or writing a letter to the
>teacher asking him or her to change a behavior or practice ("Return papers
>within two weeks" or something).  The system works pretty well.
>
>I should also point out that teachers with concerns about students can work
>through the Ombudsperson.  Grief goes both ways.
>
>
Doug--I like the idea of an ombudsperson; but were confidentiality and
authority ever an issue for you when peers were placed in a position to
review complaints about one another?
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:08:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Testing out of Comp
 
Ed, I don't know which way you think I would be surprised if I tested
end-of-semester comp students by the same criteria I test for exemptions
With a few happy exceptions, most students leaving second-semester
comp would not do as well as entering students whom I exempt.  If
you don't absorb the logic of grammar and the rhythm of syntax by
your mid-teen years, your infelicities in writing are set, if not in stone,
then in quicksand.  Only a strong desire and the labor or time will get
you up to speed.   --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:18:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
David Schwalm writes:
 I would urge WPAs not to delegate too much of the
>complaint business. If you listen carefully, no unhappy student will waste
>your time.
>
David-
        Whether or not listening to student complaints is worth my time is
less of an issue for me that apprpriate ways to fairly act upon them.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:14:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for Goals
 
Tere--
 
The basic, no-frills model of our Introductory Writing Program website is at
 
http://www.sla.purdue.edu/academic/engl/COMP.HTM
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 11:32:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/96 11:16
 
Students' sense that faculty will retaliate if they find out the student has
complained was troubling to me. It made it impossible for me to act on the
complaint or to get the faculty member's perspective on what the student had
said. The complaint gave me some doubts about the faculty member but did not
really allow me to get another point of view--if I was to respect the students
request for confidentiality. It's really unfair to the faculty member. But I
found the fear of retaliation even more disturbing as an index of the way in
which students viewed the institution and the educational enterprise
altogether. It generally had nothing to do with particular instructors but
with the students' general sense that they are living in a dog-eat-dog world
where civil behavior is a thing of the past.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:58:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      complaints
 
Two things I've learned about complaints in the past few years:
 
1.  as Hesse's assistant, I started the job of ombud believing that
the student was always right and it was those irresponsible grad
students messing everything up ... and was flat out lied to so many
times by students that it at least made me question the motives of
students (in fact, I found that some students are far more willing to
work at getting out of having to work then they are at doing to work
in the first place).  And students will drag anyone into the mix they
can--parents, deans, department heads, WPAs, friendly faculty, etc; we
had one or two "Rashamon" type cases where the student would tell a
slightly different story to several different people.  As a
WPA-in-training, this was INVALUABLE experience for me--I always had
a mentor to go to in order to keep myself out of trouble; as well,
the position looked really good on my vita, since complaint-handeling
is very legitimate administrative experience.
 
2.  What I've noticed here (I'm at a very small, somewhat
conservative liberal arts college) is that anonomyity is counted
above anything; in fact, when a student complained about the writing
center first to an instructor, then to the department head, then to
the dean, all before talking to me, the nominal director, by the time
the information got to me it was a jumble of assertions--and the
dean's response to the department head and the instructor was, you
guessed it, why didn't you go to the director?
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 14:18:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
>Doug--I like the idea of an ombudsperson; but were confidentiality and
>authority ever an issue for you when peers were placed in a position to
>review complaints about one another?
>
>Shirley
>Shirley K Rose
 
 
Yes, this is an issue for me.  I like to think that choosing responsible
and professional GTAs to work as ombuds addresses one corner of this
concern, and another corner is handled by the knowledge that within the
department and university at large, complaints are handled by committees of
peers, should they be formally lodged.  GTA relations to other GTAs in this
matter thus parallel those of faculty to faculty.
 
But, I also know that my ways of rationalizing this issue don't erase the
fact that GTAs are GTAs.  Those of us who use program assistants deal with
a version of this all the time, even when we try to establish those
assistants not as "teaching supervisors" but as mentors.
 
I guess the ultimate rationalization is that "being a peer" is but one
subject position among many.  My colleague Ron Fortune is, like me, a
professor and specialist in rhet/comp.  Yet he also holds the subject
position of "department chair," which means that he is not my peer in other
respects.  As a result of being chair, he can receive complaints about me,
formally.  But this subject position is a transitory one and not a total
one.  It's a matter of stipulation; one morning Ron is not chair and the
next he is.  One morning a GTA is not Ombud and the next she is.
 
This doesn't at all efface the good question Shirley raises.  I only want
to suggest the complexities of the idea of "being a peer," though it would
be counterproductive to deconstruct the term entirely.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 12:17:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA's at small liberal arts colleges
In-Reply-To:  <199611131919.NAA157910@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
I think the small school experience IS useful to larger schools, and
v.v.  Note the similarities I have found between UA, ASU and U Montana,
which can't be far from the experience Bean and Ramage had at MT state. I
have learned a great deal from the differences, and most of what I have
learned says that large schools would do well to examine what the small
schools do, and v.v. also.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 12:13:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/96 12:09
 
Doug, does your ombud get special training? That's one way of handling the
confidentiality business. Ombuds become part of a profession "guild" and
confidentiality of part of the ethical code.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:21:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111411321252@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
-->altogether. It generally had nothing to do with particular instructors but
-->with the students' general sense that they are living in a dog-eat-dog world
-->where civil behavior is a thing of the past.
 
Generally, yes. But to be more precise, they sense they are living in a
teacher-eat-student world where grades can and will be used against them.
 
Grades, again.
 
How would the negotiation of teacher-student conflict be different if
teachers didn't have the biggest weapon always on their side? Doesn't
surprise me a bit that students seek a powerful confidant/e when they
think they are being treated unfairly by teachers. They know they need an
ally if they are to have any hope of actually effecting some change for
their benefit.
 
The sad thing is, as you note, David, this distrust of teachers isn't
necessarily a comment on the trustworthiness of individual teachers.
Students have learned, from their long years in school, that Teachers (as
a class) are powerful entities that can be appeased, resisted, obeyed, but
not negotiated with, not safely anyway. Most teachers don't really deserve
to be distrusted like that. Most would negotiate in good faith, perhaps
not even aware that the grade they wield practically nullifies their
intentions.
 
Your approach is the most collegial and productive I've heard.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 12:32:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111411321252@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Ha.
 
I see that Reagan's greed and conservative judgementalism have made us
all fearful....now we really are a "nation at risk."
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Students' sense that faculty will retaliate if they find out the student has
> complained was troubling to me. It made it impossible for me to act on the
> complaint or to get the faculty member's perspective on what the student had
> said. The complaint gave me some doubts about the faculty member but did not
> really allow me to get another point of view--if I was to respect the students
> request for confidentiality. It's really unfair to the faculty member. But I
> found the fear of retaliation even more disturbing as an index of the way in
> which students viewed the institution and the educational enterprise
> altogether. It generally had nothing to do with particular instructors but
> with the students' general sense that they are living in a dog-eat-dog world
> where civil behavior is a thing of the past.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:43:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: administration
 
Ed White wrote:
 
>English faculty (and TAs) do get special training in reading well and
>closely, and that training gives them an edge in responding to student >texts.
 
Thanks for reminding us of that.  It was an important realization for me
early on in my job.  In our English department, we teach comp with no
part-timers, and usually no full-time adjuncts.  All English profs teach
some comp, though a core group of experienced, professionally active
full-time instructors carry much of the composition load.  Only a few of
these teachers have strong theoretical background in composition, though
many of them have background in K-12 language arts.  When I interviewed, I
heard many "old-fashioned" references to composition goals; and though I
could not pass up the job, I steeled myself for the worst.  As I started to
review actual methods and results, though, I was impressed.  No, "humbled"
would be a better word.  I still hate the way many of them talk about what
they do, but reading well matters.  So does reading _students_ well,
something that a bit of high school teaching seems to improve wonderfully.
Now, if I could just juice up the comp/rhet theory part . . .
 
Keith Rhodes, coordinator of composition
Northwest Missouri State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 14:49:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         ALISON RUSSELL <RUSSELLA@XAVIER.XU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
The thread on students' complaints and distrust of their teachers/
institutions
seems related to students' reluctance to approach their professors in
general.  Unless I schedule conferences, most of my students never find their
way to my office, even when they are having trouble with an assignment.  My
colleagues in other departments say they have the same problem.  We are
always asking, why didn't you come see me?  Given their reluctance to
seek out our assistance, it's no wonder they feel even more reluctant to
voice complaints directly to us.
 
Alison Russell
Xavier University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 14:58:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D." <ecampbel@NOVA.GMI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
Yes, amen. As long as there is power, it will be abused, and students know
full well that the prof. has the power and can abuse it.
More in a bit.
 
At 02:49 PM 11/14/96 -0500, you wrote:
>The thread on students' complaints and distrust of their teachers/
>institutions
>seems related to students' reluctance to approach their professors in
>general.  Unless I schedule conferences, most of my students never find their
>way to my office, even when they are having trouble with an assignment.  My
>colleagues in other departments say they have the same problem.  We are
>always asking, why didn't you come see me?  Given their reluctance to
>seek out our assistance, it's no wonder they feel even more reluctant to
>voice complaints directly to us.
>
>Alison Russell
>Xavier University
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 12:22:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Listserv for grad students
 
I have a graduate student who is interested in joining a listserv for
comp/rhet graduate students.  Can someone advise me if there is such a
list, and if so, how she could subscribe to it?  She is on the WRIT-C list
as of now, but that's not what she is looking for.  Thanks in advance for
any help!
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 14:20:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961114130712.176756E-100000@bronze.missouri.edu>
 
On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> -->altogether. It generally had nothing to do with particular instructors but
> -->with the students' general sense that they are living in a dog-eat-dog world
> -->where civil behavior is a thing of the past.
>
> Generally, yes. But to be more precise, they sense they are living in a
> teacher-eat-student world where grades can and will be used against them.
>
> Grades, again.
 
Not necessarily.  For one thing, we live in a world in which people don't
like confrontation of any sort.  For another, sometimes (rarely?
occasionally?  I don't know) the students want to take this route because
they are not being entirely honest/fair.
 
(The worst along those lines are ones that get passed along third-hand.
That's when I hear that a TA has given two days in which to read _Gone
With the Wind_ or didn't wear a bra or yadda yadda yadda.  I wonder if the
student chose to go to someone other than the instructor because they
would not have gotten a sympathetic reception.)
 
Even if we abandoned grading altogether, I don't think the anonymous
complaint problem would evaporate.
 
Btw, I think David Schwalm is right about satire not playing in comments.
But, what do people do about complaints that are inappropriate?  Just say,
"Thanks for sharing"?  Or do folks get into a conversation about why it's
fine for an instructor to go braless.
 
Trish Roberts                           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
"'Don't you think he may be pursuing an ideal that is hidden in a cloud of
unknowing--like an astronomer looking for a star that only mathematical
calculation tells him must exist.'" (W. Maugham) [standard disclaimer]
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:41:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/96 13:17
 
I had some really strange conversations with grad assistants about the kinds
of issues the Trish mentions. 1) Other grad assistants complaining about one
of their number who breast fed her baby in the TA group office; 2) women
students in a class complaining because the instructor allowed other students
to bring small children to class; 3) student complaining--they were
embarrassed--about the way in which a female TA dressed when teaching. These
were some of the most memorable conversations, all of which were a little hard
to get started on.
 
A bit more on retaliation. Grades are the means whereby students THINK that
instructors will retaliate, but I am especially concerned about the general
assumption that those who have power over you will abuse it. There are all
kinds of power inequities in life. There is always someone who has power over
me, but I simply cannot operate assuming that those people will use their
power inappropriately. There should be a "civil space" in which we work, in
which we disagree constructively, in which conflict and confrontation lead to
progress. Students don't believe that space exists, and, alas, the may be
right. We have discussed before that fact that many of our students--given
their life experience--do not distinguish much between "argue" and "fight,"
which makes teaching argumentation a real trial.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 15:45:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D." <ecampbel@NOVA.GMI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
I feel a bit "out" of this conversation because I think that most of the
complaints I received when I was WPA were well-founded. Students don't just
gripe for recreation. I had instructors who were racist and unfair and
unreasonable. I attempted to get the instructors to change their behavior
and advised students to take another section, if possible.
 
I also think it's inappropriate for an instructor to go braless. Maybe it's
good I don't do that job any more :-}
 
Time is flying by again. Here it is, the end of another teaching week. This
schedule seems to make time disappear.
 
Well, just busy.
 
I hope your paper presentation goes well. I'm with you--better to be prepared.
 
As ever,
Beth
 
At 02:49 PM 11/14/96 -0500, you wrote:
>The thread on students' complaints and distrust of their teachers/
>institutions
>seems related to students' reluctance to approach their professors in
>general.  Unless I schedule conferences, most of my students never find their
>way to my office, even when they are having trouble with an assignment.  My
>colleagues in other departments say they have the same problem.  We are
>always asking, why didn't you come see me?  Given their reluctance to
>seek out our assistance, it's no wonder they feel even more reluctant to
>voice complaints directly to us.
>
>Alison Russell
>Xavier University
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 16:08:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Handlyng Compleynts
 
My strategy is to prevent complaints from happening
 
When I took this WPA position, I quickly found out that student
complaints were about grades, seldom about anything else.  So
in my guidelines for what needs to be on a course syllabus, I told
instructors they had to explain their grading policy in detail with
regard to the countable things such as absences, late papers, failure
to hand in papers.  Other elements of grading should become
clear as instructors deal with sentence structure, paragraphing,
focusing, etc., so that students would know why they weren't
getting A's as they received feedback from the instructor.  The
instructors (overwhelmingly TAs) saw the utility of "obeying me"
for once, and complaints about grades have dropped to two or
three at the end of each semester; those I personally handle in
meetings together with the student and the instructor.  When
instructors know they have a student in class whose work is
meriting a failing grade by mid-semester, they write that student
a detailed letter going over the student's performance and
recommending either that the student withdraw from the class or
follow a proposed regimen to improve performance.  Students
who receive such letters don't come complaining to me about grades.
 
Once, ten students from a TA's class demanded to meet with me.
They brought their papers and insisted I read all of them for the
TA's fairness in grading.  I did so, rapidly, and told them that the
letter grades were fair but that the TA's comments were not helpful
for revising their papers.  The ten students, the TA, and I met
another day and thrashed out the whole business of what is and what
is not helpful in the way of instructor comments on papers.  I learned
a great deal from the discussion, so did the TA, and the students
agreed that in the future they should tell their instructors what it is they
need from them instead of seething with resentment.  This semester,
the TA has totally revised his pedagogy and his present class is doing
fine.  I wish I had the time to have these large meetings with each class
and its instructor as a matter of course.
 
In our semester-long training for new TAs we talk a lot about an
instructor's demeanor in class and how to handle potential trouble with
students.  I guess the behavior of our TAs is not outlandish enough to
generate personal complaints against them.  Few faculty teach comp
here; only once have I had to intercede with a faculty colleague for a
student and that colleague and I get along very well.  When I was
Director of Undergraduate Studies in the English Department I had quite
a few student complaints against faculty attitudes and behaviors.  Faculty
do not respond well to advice from another faculty member about their
teaching; I felt powerless to do aught but advise the students on how to
cope with bosses (good training for when you get a job, I'd say, miserable
hypocrite that I am, coping poorly with bosses myself).
 
Once som gode huswifs of the toun compleyned to the then DUS about
me tecching the wikkid Miller's Tale in Chaucer schole.  Tee, hee, quod she.
 
Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 16:51:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
David, your comments below resonated as strongly with me as about anything
I've read on any list recently.  Thanks.
 
>A bit more on retaliation. Grades are the means whereby students THINK that
>instructors will retaliate, but I am especially concerned about the general
>assumption that those who have power over you will abuse it. There are all
>kinds of power inequities in life. There is always someone who has power over
>me, but I simply cannot operate assuming that those people will use their
>power inappropriately. There should be a "civil space" in which we work, in
>which we disagree constructively, in which conflict and confrontation lead to
>progress. Students don't believe that space exists, and, alas, the may be
>right. We have discussed before that fact that many of our students--given
>their life experience--do not distinguish much between "argue" and "fight,"
>which makes teaching argumentation a real trial.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 15:02:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <9611142145.AA62504@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
When I was the WPA at Rennselaer Polytechnic, the most common student
complaints were not about the TAs but rather about the placement exam.
I was not given enough sections to handle more than 25% of all incoming
students, and I was given the responsibility to "find" that 25% through
an assessment test.  Students came in to complain about being placed into
the composition course because they thought of it as remedial.  Rather
than have *students* put their complaints in writing, my *assistant* put
in writing her response to students' holistically scored essays.  They
had to sign up for an appointment a week in advance, and she wrote a
one-page "reading" of the essay.  This method was so effective that I
literally had *no* student appeal their score to me (I was the next in
line up the chain of command) in the semester we instituted this policy.
 
Roxanne Mountford
University of Arizona
rdm@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 14:31:12 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
I find it difficult to generalize about handling complaints since the way I
react depends so much on the specific complaint, teacher, student, class,
etc.  Still, I prefer as a WPA to listen myself to all complaints; I've
learned a great deal from them--not just about the teacher but about the
program and how to forestall complaints.
 
In general, though, I find out enough to see if the student has (or should)
talk to the teacher first.  Usually, they have.  If so, I find that for the
most part just allowing them to vent handles the immediate problem well
enough, and I for one consider listening to venting a natural and even
healthy part of any administrator's job.  People like to know someone up
the hierarchy is willing to listen.
 
I don't necessarily tell the teacher about the complaint--only if (1) the
student gives permission and (2) if there's really evidence that knowing
about this complaint would help the teacher.  I feel no more obligated to
inform a teacher about a student complaint than informing a student about a
teacher complaint.
 
For instance, yesterday a student felt his teacher was not "inspiring."  He
finally admitted that there was nothing he wanted me to do (he just wanted
someone to listen), and I've seen no other evidence that suggests this
particular teacher is uninspiring, so I didn't inform him of the complaint.
I made some suggestions to the student about working more effectively in
the class and with the teacher and let it go at that; the student seemed
very satisfied.
 
Unless there's solid evidence that the teacher should change his/her
behavior or unless the situation is peculiar, I'd rather not worry the
teacher about students who just want to vent; our TAs in particular seem to
overreact or feel that they have a blemish on their record, regardless of
how tactful and supportive the WPA is in informing the teacher of the
complaint.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 17:24:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Sturgeon <c647679@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Listserv for grad students
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d13aeb12fa42a90@[134.121.50.17]>
 
On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> I have a graduate student who is interested in joining a listserv for
> comp/rhet graduate students.  Can someone advise me if there is such a
> list, and if so, how she could subscribe to it?  She is on the WRIT-C list
> as of now, but that's not what she is looking for.  Thanks in advance for
> any help!
 
Why have a separate list just for grad students?  As a rhet/comp (as we
call it here at Missourah) grad student myself, I enjoy being on lists
devoted to larger segments of the field.
 
 
Greg Sturgeon
c647679@showme.missouri.edu
http://www.missouri.edu/~c647679
 
*******************************************************************************
Dig this fancy signature file.
*******************************************************************************
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Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 18:36:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ronald Heckelman <ron@BASIL.STTHOM.EDU>
Subject:      request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
X-To:         wac-l@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
 
Dear Colleagues,
        I would greatly benefit from your collective experience and wisdom
with respect to  the following idea:
 
 
Here at the Univ. of St. Thomas, Houston, we are considering "decentering"
the assessment of writing after the first two years--that is, moving it
into the departments.  This means each department would be asked to do the
following:
 
       * formulate a list of discipline specific writing it wants its
majors and graduates to be able competently to produce before graduation
 
        * formulate a list of those (required) courses in the department
that teach students how to produce these texts
 
        * formulate a concrete plan to assess the writing of its majors
during the third year so that those needing any remedial work could be
helped in time to prepare them for a senior Capstone Writing Project. (Such
remedial work could occur in the depts. or in a required one unit WAC
Writing Center course.) The department could do the assessment in a variety
of ways--portfolios, writing sample, journals--depending on what it felt it
needed to do to insure the competence of its graduates.  The departments
organically would develop what is best for them.  I am thinking it makes
more sense for a department--with the proper motive, training and
cooperation,  of course--to assess the writing of, say. 10 to 120 students,
than for a centralized writing program to be saddled with hundreds.
 
This approach, on paper at least, is both theoretically and pragmatically
appealing.
 
        A handbook (revised yearly) would present each department's writing
and assessment procedures.  It would be available to faculty, students and
SACS (our accreditation assoc.)  The aim here would be to make explicit for
everyone what our collective goals, instructional efforts and assessment
instruments are.
 
 
The role of the Dir. of Writing would be to offer assistance to the
departments to do all of this, but the Dir. would NOT be coordinating a
centralized, one dimensional-- and  humungus--assessment. There would not
need to be the typical junior year centralized competence test. But there
would indeed be assessment--plenty of it-- and departments would be
responsible and fully accountable.
 
As far as I understand, SACS does not require a single writing assessment
instrument to be used at  a school.  Local conditions can organically
determine how  writing is assesed, so long as these methods are explicit
and test what actually is taught.
 
 
Why do it this way?
        It seems to be in the spirit of a genuine wac and writing in the
disciplines (wid)  approach.  The local rather than the global. The many
rather than  the one.
        We are a small college (2500) with no grad students to help with
assessment. Big,  big  problem.
       A Univ. wide portfolio program has already been unsuccessfully tried
here
(before I arrived).   Despite the best of intentions, general faculty
workload and managerial problems did it in.
        This plan gets departments involved in a major  way. It relieves
the English dept. from taking total responsibility for assessing all
students after the first two years. Each dept. would also require one W or
Writing Intensive, upper division course, of all majors.
 
 
 
Does anyone know of a college/univ. with a similar "decentered" initiative
already in place?  Especially the handbook idea?    If this is to fly, our
admin. will need to see precedents.
 
If this plan were to fly, would it satisy a SACS review?
 
 
Any and all feedback--pro and con-- would be most welcome.  Please respond
on or off list.
 
 
 
Thanks,
Dr. Ron Heckelman
Dir. of Writing
Univ. of St. Thomas
3800 Montrose
Houston, TX 77006
713-525-3175
ron@basil.stthom.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 17:37:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      CWTA (cubed) (fwd)
 
Susan,
I like Greg's suggestion of just inviting grad students to join in
existing online conversations, but if you want an organization (which has
a list) that's devoted to grad student interests....
 
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 14 Nov 1996 17:20:27 -0500
From: Judy Williamson <jwillia9@GMU.EDU>
Subject: CWTA (cubed)
 
...an organization of interest to many
in our community, The Computers & Writing Teaching Assistants' and
Adjuncts' Alliance which has its own excellent Web site designed and
maintained by Cindy Wambeam:
 
        http://www.cwtaa.org/
 
Further, we have a sometimes-busy, often-sluggish discussion list.  To
subscribe, send a subscribe message to <listproc@gmu.edu> saying:
 
                subscribe community-d firstname lastname
 
and I will get the subscription request and add the name to the list.
 
Anyway, we're doing our third C's SIG-gig!  Doug Eyman is in charge of
this special interest group in Phoenix.
 
So, if you know interested adjuncts or graduate students, do tell them
about CWTA.
 
Judy
 
Judy Williamson
Epiphany Project Administrator
Email: JWillia9@gmu.edu      http://mason2.gmu.edu/~jwillia9/
Voice & FAX: 703-845-1453
*********************************
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT -- Strategies and support for integrating technology
into writing classrooms.
 
Send Epiphany Project email to:
        Epiphany@gmu.edu
 
Send Epiphany Project postal correspondence to:
        Gallaudet University, Academic Technology
        800 Florida Ave. NE
        Washington, DC 20002-3695
 
New Epiphany Web Site Coming Soon:
http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
 
Subscribe to Epiphany-L, an Internet discussion about computers & writing
and faculty development -- Send a subscribe message to listproc@gmu.edu.
(List address: Epiphany-L@gmu.edu)
*********************************
At American University:
Email: jwilli@american.edu
Dept. of Literature, Gray Hall #230
4400 Massachusetts Ave.
Washington, DC 20016.
202-885-2987
fax 202-885-2938
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 20:42:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Martin <evmartin@BRIGHT.NET>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
>
>Kelly Lowe and Eric Martin, two Ombud alums at Illinois State who have gone
>onto to greener WPA faculty pastures at Mt. Union and Findlay, are also on
>this list, I think, and they might have additional perspectives.
>
>Doug Hesse
>Director of Writing Programs
>Professor of English
>Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
>Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
>ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
 
 
Hi.  I'm the other former ISU Ombud and like Kelly, I found the experience
invaluable.  (Although I'm a bit surprised Doug didn't mention that the job
put both Kelly and me in the hospital before our respective terms were up,
but I suppose that's a story for another time.)
 
Like many of you, I found that listening took care of most of the problems.
Some students just wanted to vent.  Others would come to me with more
urgent concerns and would look shocked when I asked them if they had
mentioned their concern to their teacher.  Frequently, there was a simple
misunderstanding or some kind of miscommunication.  I saved the writing for
the toughest cases.  And as Doug explained, I would ask the students to
write their concerns out and then have the teachers respond in writing
before I either made a decision or passed the case along to Doug.  This
seems to me to be fair to everyone involved.
 
As for my status as graduate student, it didn't seem to bother either my
fellow TAs, the undergraduates who came to see me, or the angry parents who
called.  Trust is the big factor, I think.  TAs and UGs alike seemed to
trust me, and I never, to the best of my knowledge, violated that trust.  I
wouldn't have done so because it's not only wrong, it would have ruined an
ethos I was a long time building before I ever got the position.  So,
whatever Ombuds communication took place in my office stayed there.  In
this way, I was able to do my job, maintain ties with my peers, and not get
mobbed by angry students when I left the building.
 
One last note (you should never get the quiet ones talking), the system
that Doug, Kelly, and I are describing is not in place at my new
institution.  A colleague of mine in history recently had a student protest
a grade on a paper.  That protest was lodged with the Director of the
Social Sciences area who sees no reason to change the grade, but who has
also passed the student's concern on to the college dean.  My colleague is
yet to be invited to say anything as the whole situation snowballs.  And
while she doesn't, it appears, need to defend herself or her grade, she is
none too happy about having her name appear on so many desks her first year
here.  I can't say as I blame her.
 
 
 
 
 
Eric Martin
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
Managing Editor, WPA: Writing Program Administration
The University of Findlay, 1000 North Main St., Findlay, OH 45840
evmartin@bright.net  (419) 424-4643
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Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 23:47:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
 
 Ron Heckelman's post about departmental certification of writing deserves
much more reply than I have time to give.  Basically it makes sense and
might even work at the small campus in Houston.  But there are traps in it
everywhere.  At most institutions, there are some departments largely or
entirely taught by professors for whom English is not a familiar tongue.
Some departments will simply say that all their courses teach writing,
whatever that may be, while others will be sarcastic: in a similar
situation, one jolly music department presented Musical Composition as its
writing course.  Many departments are likely to opt for inappropriate
multiple-choice tests.  Meanwhile, rhetoric and writing as such becomes, as
the post says, somehow "remedial" and demeaning.  And that's only for starters.
        Yet, on a small campus, with considerable good will and good faith,
maybe all these and the other traps can be passed by.  Wouldn't it be nice
to think so?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 22:16:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
In-Reply-To:  <v01520d03aeb150026d47@[205.241.126.64]>
 
Ron--I really like your plan of making writing assessment a responsibility
of each discipline.  That approach will encourage disciplines to
articulate the kinds of professional writing they value and create
curricula that will help students produce such texts.  I am envious that
your faculty has reached a stage where such a proposal is even feasible.
The political obstacles you have overcome must have been enormous.  I have
several questions:  (1) Is the assessment you imagine a barrier exam that
will require backup coures or do you contemplate program assessment only?
(2) What drives this desire for assessment--Is someone mandating it or is
there indeed widespread faculty support for promoting writing? (3) How
much help is each department going to need--e.g., how much of your time
will be devoted toward working individually with each department?
(4) Why do you think this approach will take less faculty time than the
aborted attempt at portfolios?  (5) To what extent do your faculty think
of writing in constructivist rather than positivist terms--e.g., I can
imagine on my own campus several professors who would like to give their
majors a good old grammar/punctuation/correctness exam.
    You contemplate a noble experiment, it seems to me, and I too look
forward to hearing if other campuses are doing something similar.
John Bean
Director of Writing
Seattle University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 00:20:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Join..
 
I'd like to subscribe.  How do I do it?
 
Stephen Portell
 
Graduate Student
Rhetoric, Composition and Teaching of English
Univ. of Arizona
(520) 321-9587
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 07:54:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dan Royer <royerd@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961114220007.14020B-100000@handel.seattleu.edu>
 
Our Junior-level placement exam has evolved into something similar,
something that may take us toward portfolios, we hope. Our university
comprises six divsions. We met with the Deans and told them that they had
an option: they could continue to have the students in their divison take
the "generic" junior-level writing course (if their students failed the
"generic" junior-level placement exam) OR they could have their students
take a course that was tailored to prepare them for the kind of writing
that they would be doing in their divison. Of course they all wanted the
latter option. But here is the catch. If they wanted the second option,
they had to appoint a standing committee that would work with one of our
people in the English department's writing committee. This divisional
standing committee, as Roger and I explained it, would do three things: 1.
help us create a good placement exam (nobody has said it has to look any
certain way), 2. help us score that placement exam, 3. help us design the
course in a way that reflects the values and skills that they hope to see
developed in such a course.
 
Each committee will be somewhat autonomous and this is what will make
meaningful change happen). I envision (perhaps naively)  that as I work
with say the Social Science division, I might suggest to them something
along these lines: hey we don't have to continue with this exam that goes
through all this prompt, write, score stuff. We could offer students the
option of presenting a portfolio of their work and our time might be
better spent looking at that instead, and don't you think it might be a
more valid indicator of the student's writing skill . . . blah blah.
 
We have the divisional committees in place and we are now ready to begin
discussions with them about this course. I'm looking forward to it.
 
We already use portfolios and outside readers for grading all freshman
comp, so this would just build on that. It will take time, but the effort
is to share responsiblity for this junior-level writing requirement with
others across campus where it properly belongs. We keep reminding them:
this is not an English thing. We can teach the course, but we are doing
this to help your students. It makes sense for you to have a say in what
the course looks like as well as deciding who it is that has to take the
course--as well as how it is that they are placed into this course.
 
These are just some thoughts that occured to me as I'm waiting for Ron to
respond to John Bean (see below).
 
yours,
 
Dan Royer
 
 ========================================================================
Dan Royer                                       royerd@river.it.gvsu.edu
Assistant Professor of English                  616-895-3488 (w)
and Director of Composition                     616-364-8263 (h)
                                                www.gvsu.edu/~royerd/
Grand Valley State University                   1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Allendale, Michigan  49401                      Grand Rapids, MI 49504
 ========================================================================
 
 
On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, John C. Bean wrote:
 
> Ron--I really like your plan of making writing assessment a responsibility
> of each discipline.  That approach will encourage disciplines to
> articulate the kinds of professional writing they value and create
> curricula that will help students produce such texts.  I am envious that
> your faculty has reached a stage where such a proposal is even feasible.
> The political obstacles you have overcome must have been enormous.  I have
> several questions:  (1) Is the assessment you imagine a barrier exam that
> will require backup coures or do you contemplate program assessment only?
> (2) What drives this desire for assessment--Is someone mandating it or is
> there indeed widespread faculty support for promoting writing? (3) How
> much help is each department going to need--e.g., how much of your time
> will be devoted toward working individually with each department?
> (4) Why do you think this approach will take less faculty time than the
> aborted attempt at portfolios?  (5) To what extent do your faculty think
> of writing in constructivist rather than positivist terms--e.g., I can
> imagine on my own campus several professors who would like to give their
> majors a good old grammar/punctuation/correctness exam.
>     You contemplate a noble experiment, it seems to me, and I too look
> forward to hearing if other campuses are doing something similar.
> John Bean
> Director of Writing
> Seattle University
>
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Date:         Thu, 14 Nov 1996 19:00:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      complaints
 
What interesting complaints some of our list members received from
students.  I wish I had the variety that you speak of, but about 90% of
the students who come to see me complain that their instructors have
unreasonably high standards.  These students believe that because they
earned above average grades in high school, they should receive above
average grades in college.  Often, an explanation of the new norm is
sufficient, but just as often I'll hear, "But I showed this paper to my
roommate and he thought it was fine."   Yes, again, the grade.  Has
anyone else experienced this kind of student surprise that college level
work is not the same as high school?
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 09:29:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints
 
In our law school program I handle complaints this way:
 
1.  First I ask the student if he or she has taken the matter up with the
particular instructor.  Normally, if the answer is "no" the conversation
ends very shortly thereafter with some comments from me about
professionalism and personal responsibility for one's own education.
 
2.  If the answer was yes, then I listen and advise the student that I will
look into it with the instructor - since I need to hear both sides of
whatever the supposed problem is.  Most of the time any concerns can be
reframed in a way which solves the problem - that is, most of the time the
problem is that the student either misunderstood directions or is trying to
shift blame for lack of effort or ability.  I don't normally need to be so
blunt, but there are ways to get students to take charge of their own
lives.
 
3.  Some questions and concerns are not of the type where it would be
appropriate or fruitful to follow steps 1 or 2.  Sometimes the student's
concerns need immediate attention or cannot or ought not be taken up with
the instructor in the first place.  These are rare, but they exist.  Then I
do whatever I think best to solve the problem.
 
4.  My almost unflagging support for my instructors, even when they could
have done something better, is well known and this reduces complaints.  So
does the strong reputation of the program (among the students) as
effective.  Also, my instructors are very open and have many individual
conferences with students and so most matters get worked out before they
get too serious.
 
5.  I deviate from all of the above once or twice a semester for no good,
articulable reason, but that it seems right.
 
I have found most effective the attitude and explicit instruction that
they, the students, are responsible for what happens and for their
responses to it.  They don't like their grades? Work earlier, longer,
harder; talk to the instructor; and quite resisting writing for a
particular audience.  They don't like the program?  Tell me ways to improve
it.  They think we should have taught them what was expected before they
are required to do it?  I teach them something about learning theory, about
the difference between intellectually knowing what to do and being able to
do it, and about how we do tell them (and I show them where it is written
down), but they just are not able to really understand it until they
understand it.  But I got A's in college.  Well, I won't share my typical
responses with this group . . .   :-)
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
"The law in its majestic egalitarianism, forbids the rich as well as the
  poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets, and to steal bread."
                                Anatole France
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 08:35:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jami L Carlacio <carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints
In-Reply-To:  <c=US%a=_%p=Qcollege%l=QCOLLEGE/MAIL/00262369@xsmtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, Segall, Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs) wrote:
 
> What interesting complaints some of our list members received from
> students.  I wish I had the variety that you speak of, but about 90% of
> the students who come to see me complain that their instructors have
> unreasonably high standards.  These students believe that because they
> earned above average grades in high school, they should receive above
> average grades in college.  Often, an explanation of the new norm is
> sufficient, but just as often I'll hear, "But I showed this paper to my
> roommate and he thought it was fine."   Yes, again, the grade.  Has
> anyone else experienced this kind of student surprise that college level
> work is not the same as high school?
 
Mary, absolutely all of my students make this complaint.  In fact, one of
my more "compositionally challenged" students couldn't believe how poorly
he is doing in my class, since he did so well in high school.
COnsequently, I give the "high school is different from college" speech
every semester to my comp classes, sometimes more than once.  What is the
status of articulating expectations of standards between high school and
college?  I know it's been tried so some extent, but I don't see any
evidence of success yet.
Jami Carlacio
Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
 
>
>
> Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
> Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
> Quinnipiac College
> Hamden, CT 06518
>
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 09:39:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: handling complaints
 
Re: David Schwalm's ombudsman approach -
 
We have third year students as TA's.  They grade research assignments and
help students in a number of other ways.  But, next to grading research
assignments, their main, real value, is to be a safe person for students to
vent to.  They perform a valuable service in explaining the program to
students and in telling students just how effective it was in preparing
them and how they went through the same steps of confusion and frustration,
but that it ultimately became clear and worked for them.  In short, they
act as mentors for the incoming students.  I explicitly instruct my TA's to
share survival techniques (30 sets of underwear, for example - no time to
do laundery more than monthly) with the incoming students.  Simple, almost
silly, little things like this do more to reduce competitiveness and build
cooperation and comraderie than most anything else we do.  (Don't get me
wrong, it is still very competitive and sometimes even nasty - but we do
work to reduce that and are mostly successful - when compared to many, many
other law schools.)
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 09:27:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: complaints
X-To:         segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <c=US%a=_%p=Qcollege%l=QCOLLEGE/MAIL/00262369@xsmtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
Mary,
      The simple answer to your question is yes, but it is usually
followed by a statement such as, "If I really wanted to do this much work,
I would have gone to Georgetown."  Some gather their wits, and some don't.
Those that do turn out to be some our best students.  Many of those who
don't turn out to be the students without long-range goals or with
nebulous expectations for post secondary study or who have unclear
rationales for seeking a college education. That type of student probably
wouldn't succeed in any traditional college or university.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 14 Nov 1996, Mary Segall wrote:
>
> What interesting complaints some of our list members received from
> students.  I wish I had the variety that you speak of, but about 90% of
> the students who come to see me complain that their instructors have
> unreasonably high standards.  These students believe that because they
> earned above average grades in high school, they should receive above
> average grades in college.  Often, an explanation of the new norm is
> sufficient, but just as often I'll hear, "But I showed this paper to my
> roommate and he thought it was fine."  Yes, again, the grade.  Has
> anyone else experienced this kind of student surprise that college level
> work is not the same as high school?
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 07:53:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bheiffer@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU
 
subcribe Barbara Heifferon
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 10:19:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Grade Shock
 
I encounter the "I got A's in my high school English class" defense
all the time.  What bothers me is that the high schools don't contact
the colleges they send students to in order to find out what the
standards of college English are.  Last year one high-school
principal did write me asking for such information.  I sent her back
a copy of the manual I prepare to train TAs in how to assess the
placement exam and a long letter targeting specific writing skills
that entering students are deficient in.  A few months later, she
phoned me to say that as a result of the information I had sent her
the English teachers in her high school were revamping their
curriculum (actually that scared me for a bit, but then I said to
myself, hey, why not, I _do_ know what I am talking about).
 
Students from inner-city high schools typically experience the
greatest shock in college English.  In the context of their
high schools, they _were_ the best writers and graded on a
curve they "earned" they A's.  Thrown into the general
population of college, they sink to the bottom of the skills
pool and often do not return to college after their first year.
Yes, many of them are placed into the Learning Center
composition course, but we have no mechanism to enforce
placement (such as a stop in the computer which would
refuse them entry into ENG 101).  I am mindful of Ed
White's study of how the basic writing courses aid retention
and I have suggested to the Director of the LC that he do
a similar study.  He will, when he can squeeze in the
time.   --Mili Clark
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 10:28:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints: hs/coll writing
 
well in high school.
>COnsequently, I give the "high school is different from college" speech
>every semester to my comp classes, sometimes more than once.  What is the
>status of articulating expectations of standards between high school and
>college?  I know it's been tried so some extent, but I don't see any
>evidence of success yet.
>Jami Carlacio
>Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
Forgive me for sending such a long post, but Jami hit a hot button for me;
I'm in the middle of a continuing project analyzing the damaging effects of
a poorly conceived statewide writing assessment in Illinois.  As a result
of that and my belief that WPAs at state universities have certain
responsibilities to their high school colleagues, I do a lot of talking
with high school teachers.  I've posted below a letter I wrote to a
frustrated--and very conscientious and good--high school department head
who was 1) tired of her students coming back and saying that the high
school writing instruction was worthless but 2) also trapped by the state
assessment.  Dennis Baron at Illinois has an excellent letter addressing
high school / college writing articulation.  He posted it to this list
once.  Dennis, if you're listening, would you share it again?
 
 
 
October 29, 1996
 
English Chairperson
Gibson City-Melvin-Sibley High School
815 N. Church Street
Gibson City, IL  60936
 
Dear :
 
Ron Fortune, the English department chair, recently forwarded to me a copy
your letter asking about writing courses here at Illinois State University.
 Your letter asked some very serious and good questions, and I'm happy to
provide some information.  Beyond that I'd like to encourage an ongoing
dialogue between us regarding these issues.  Understanding the
circumstances and approaches of high school teachers is very useful and
important to me.  I hope I might have some useful perspectives from this
side.
 
Let me say, first, that I disagree with college teachers who would tell
students that "writing instruction in high school would best be forgotten."
 That's certainly not our policy here.  Obviously, students learn a number
of valuable things about writing in high school.  What many college
teachers might reasonably tell students, however, is that college writing
puts demands on them that they didn't have to address in high school.  This
is only natural.  College biology, for example, covers different topics and
ideas than does high school biology.  If college writing courses were
identical to high school, there wouldn't be the need for one of them to
exist.  However, students frequently come to the university with a narrow
view of writing and assumption that a particular strategy or formula they
know well is sufficient for any writing situation.  Now, I doubt many high
school teachers actually tell students that all writing can be handled
through a certain formula; it's probably rather the case that students
overgeneralize.  Where I see some tensions in freshman composition classes,
though, is when students are reluctant to try new strategies that are more
appropriate to the task at hand.
 
The five paragraph theme or power writing are examples of writing
strategies that have some reasonable applications but which are inadequate
to most of the writing tasks one will encounter in college or beyond.  The
five paragraph theme is suited to testing situations or any writing
situation that requires the writer to analyze a question quickly and
generate a successful first--and only--draft on the spot.  What the
five-paragraph theme assumes, however, is that topics are best handled by
being partitioned into some fixed number of subtopics, preceded by a
telegraphing thesis sentence and concluded by recitation of what the reader
had just been told.  In contrast, many topics and writing situations
(including the letter you're now reading) are not best handled by such a
format. College teachers often perceive a five paragraph theme as
substituting a formula for careful thought.  In their haste to partition a
topic into subtopics, writers often give no thought about the relation of
those subtopics to one another.  As a result, they don't build coherent
papers whose parts have any organic relation to one another.  Consider the
student draft I've included with this letter, a classic five-paragraph
theme.  The student tells us three things about cartoons, but the three
things have no relation to another another.  Rather than making a coherent
argument about some aspect of cartoons, the writer is just filling out a
form.
 
The IGAP is particularly insidious in inviting teachers to reduce writing
to the five paragraph theme.  I note that the grading of the AP exam, which
actually is based on college-level writing standards, discourages
five-paragraph themes, and students who write in a formulaic way
insensitive to the subtleties of the topic will tend to score in the lower
half.  I've written a critique of the IGAP, which I presented this summer
at an international conference in Germany, and I'd be happy to send you a
copy, if you'd like.
 
I'm not so naive as to think that teachers such as yourself can ignore the
IGAP or its implications.  I think it reasonable to spend some time
teaching "survival strategies" to your students.  As I said before, the
five-paragraph theme has some valid uses.
 
However, the difficulty comes when students expect that this formula is
good in all times and places.  I would hope, then, that your students would
have the chance to do some other kinds of writing that privilege such
things as analyzing audience needs and the most effective way of building
arguments.  If there is one thing I'd like to see students bring to college
writing classes, it would be an understanding that what makes writing good
is the way it addresses a particular audience and a particular topic.
Writing, finally, is a matter of having something to say and someone who
needs to know it.
 
Additionally, the thing that most distinguishes college writing at ISU from
most high schools is that students regularly are asked to deal with
argumentative nonfiction.  A typical kind of assignment would have students
read several articles that take different positions on an issue.  They have
to be able to evaluate the qualities of those arguments and take a position
themselves, which they have to argue for an audience that may be familiar
with the background readings.  We find that students have a difficult time
understanding and summarizing published arguments, especially when those
writers take positions that are contrary to ones the students hold.  Beyond
that, students have a difficult time evaluating whether a writer has made a
reasonable claim or not.  I don't expect students to come to the university
knowing how to do this very well.  As I said at the outset, the college
writing course rightly may differ from the high school.  But this is a new
kind of writing for most freshman here, and it's difficult for them.
 
I could go on at greater length, but perhaps this is more than you wanted
to know.  I've enclosed a copy of our Course Guide to English 101, which
will give you some fuller perspectives on the course.  You might
particularly look at the Portfolio Grading Standards starting on page 58.
 
I invite you to contact me with further questions.  I'm in the process of
putting together an occasional newsletter for teachers, and I'll put you on
the mailing list.  Do you have access to e-mail?  If so, I can send you
information about how you could take part in some discussions and
activities we're sponsoring at Illinois State.  (My email address is
ddhesse@ilstu.edu.)
 
Thanks so much for writing.  It's sometimes easy for us at the university
not to be sensitive to the concerns of our high school colleagues.  Your
letter brought those concerns home to me.  I appreciated that.
 
Sincerely,
 
 
 
Doug Hesse
Professor
Director of Writing Programs
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 08:33:21 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: complaints
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/96 07:24
 
I see some common themes emerging. 1) encourage the student to talk first with
the instructor. 2) be sure to get more than the student's perspective on the
issue before taking any action or reaching any conclusions. 3) keep as few
people involved in the complaint as possible. 4) support your instructors
until you have very strong evidence that requires you to do otherwise. What
else should we add?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 10:49:38 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: NAMES
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Thu, 14 Nov 1996 13:05:26 EST
 
At St. Lawrence I inherited the name "Writing Program," which created
confusion and tension with Creative Writing, which also called itself
the Writing Program at SLU.  Since the Program I driect has no formal
connection to English (we don't offer traditional fy comp), I changed
our name to The University Writing Program.  It includes WAC, the
Writing Center (which has its own Director, and is also independent
from English), and technology stuff.  The name change helped
a bit.  Less confusion. Still some tension.
 
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 11:23:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints: hs/coll writing
 
>Dennis, if you're listening, would you share it again?
 
Well, Doug, as long as you're doling out praise, thanks for posting your
letter.  Here is the reply I gave to that same letter from the h.s. chair:
 
The head of our English department, has passed your letter on to me for a
reply.  I can see the frustration you and other Illinois high school
English teachers face, having to teach for a test and worry about preparing
students for the realities they will meet in college writing situations.
 
You are correct in assuming that the 5-paragraph theme does not "exist" at
the U of I.  I should add that we do not know what power writing is, though
it certainly has the ring of educationese to it.  Our official position
with regard to our beginning students is this:
 
=85 we assume that they have done anywhere from not a lot to a great deal of
writing before they get here
=85 we assume that their previous writing experiences have ranged from the
very unsuccessful to the highly successful
=85 we tell them (officially, that is) that we respect their writing
preparation, whatever it may have been, and that whatever that experience
has been, their task now is to adapt what they know to the requirements of
college writing
 
I admit that college instructors have perennially told students to "forget
everything they learned about writing in high school."  I remember people
doing that when I was in graduate school, many years ago.  And I'm sure
some U of I instructors still convey that negative message, though I do
what I can to get them to be much more positive about their students'
training and abilities.
 
I believe that each new educational stage a writer reaches has new
requirements and expectations they must adapt to.  As a high school English
chair, you yourself may have listened to your staff complain that their
students must have learned very little in middle school or elementary
school.  I know when I taught high school, that was a common complaint.  I
suppose the first-grade teachers blame their charges' parents for their
perceived failings in writing.  Certainly editors tell writers fresh from
college or even grad school, "You may have been able to get away with this
kind of writing in school, but this is the real world . . . ."   Editors
still remind me that I mustn't aim my writing at a bunch of stuffy
academics.  I call this the cycle of blame, and I think while the
recognition of different writing expectations is accurate, the blame part
is misguided.
 
My concern now, like yours, is that students not be caught in the middle
between the requirements of the State Board of Education and the
expectations of college faculty.  So our official position is to introduce
students to the world of college writing, whatever that may be, to expand
their 5 paragraph themes into longer, more thoughtful, critical analyses,
arguments, or problem solving activities.  And even if they don't bring the
"baggage" of the 5 paragraph theme with them (many in fact do not), they
too find they must meet new demands on their intelligence, that they must
learn new ways of writing each time they enter a new context for writing.
 
I am enclosing a copy of a guide we have developed for high school English
teachers interested in knowing what their students will encounter at the
University of Illinois.  In addition, I'm enclosing a copy of our handout,
"What Writers Do," which describes in more detail the approach we have
developed over the years to teach writing the way writers really write.  I
hope these will be of use.  If only the state could see the educational
advantage of abandoning the idea that writing must be taught by formula and
its output quantified, then we would really be making progress.  But we
must also work with the realities that face us, and secure the best
possible outcome for our students.
 
I hope you find my letter and enclosures useful.  Please let me know if I
can be of further assistance.
 
----------------------------
>>What writers do:
 
WHAT WRITERS DO:
 a philosophy for writing at the University of Illinois
 
Our writing courses focus on academic writing from sources: students write
the kind of texts they will most likely encounter in college-essays,
critical analyses, problem-solving, research papers. We stress
argumentation, starting with opinion pieces and working toward the use of
sources to support a well-considered point of view. We consider writing as
the set of processes writers use to get from here to there. These processes
are messy, not neat. Since students think and speak in whole texts, we
engage them directly in writing full-fledged essays right from the start.
 
We also recognize
=85 that writing is contextual: what works for one writing task may not work
for another; fluency in one kind of writing may not guarantee success in
another;
=85 that while our students do multiple drafts of some essays, planning and
incubation are often luxuries that writers who are facing real-life
deadlines cannot afford;
=85 that writing improvement is not linear; writers develop through practice
and variety, through trying new and more difficult things; writers improve
even though their texts may not;
=85 that while published writing may be useful as a model for student
writers, such finished writing masks the messy and complicated stages of
its production; formal writing has been revised and polished not just by
the author(s) but by a series of editors, referees, and proofreaders, to
the point where the published product may be significantly different from
the writer's final draft;
=85 and finally, that while we ground our methodology in a theory that sees
writing as contextual and socially constructed, there are no sure-fire
methods of instruction that follow from this, and in the end we all do the
best we can.
 
Here are some things writers must consider when they are given writing
tasks by instructors or employers, or when they decide to write on their
own:
 
1. Goals. Why am I writing this? Writers need to determine the purpose of
the writing task: is it a test of their knowledge or a request for
information? Are they being asked to sell an idea or product, to try to
change someone's mind, or get someone to do something? What are the goals
of the person who assigned the task? What are the goals of the reader?
2. Topic. Does the topic need to be narrowed or focused in order to make it
do-able? Sometimes writers rephrase assignments to take control over them,
to make them their own. Other times, they must accept and follow the
wording of the assignment.
3. Audience. Who is my audience? What do they know already? What do they
need to know? What do I want them to know (and what do I want to hide)?
What do I want them to feel or do after they've read what I write? Writers
must try to guess when they are telling their readers too much or too
little. They must anticipate audience response and forestall any objections
their readers might raise.
4. Finding and evaluating sources. What do I already know about the topic,
and what do I need to find out to complete my writing task successfully?
Writers have to find information, whether that means doing library
research, gathering data, or conducting interviews. They must evaluate the
information they collect, selecting what's important, valid, authoritative,
and appropriate, filing the rest for future use, or discarding it as dated
or invalid.
5. Incorporating sources. How can I use sources effectively? Writers decide
how to incorporate sources into their writing so that the sources don't
dominate or overwhelm the text, so that they support rather than undercut
what the writer has to say.
6. Drafting. How do I write it? Balancing all the above questions, and
other concerns as well, writers draft their assignment, working toward the
production of a document that can be shown to others. Many writers find it
useful to examine how they go about writing different kinds of documents,
making explicit exactly what their writing processes are.
7. Gathering feedback. How do I know if it's any good? Writers often take
the time to do a kind of market survey, asking friends, colleagues,
teachers, roommates, advisors, editors, or even parents for advice on
revising their drafts: what works? what doesn't? what's missing? what needs
cutting?
8. Revising. What do I need to change? Writers are constantly revising
their work, as they compose, between drafts, even in their sleep. When they
get preliminary feedback from readers, they must decide which comments to
accept and which to ignore. Not all readers will agree on revisions, and it
is ultimately the writer who must take responsibility for the text.
9. Formatting. What sort of document is my audience expecting? Not only
must writers select content and shape it to meet the demands of the writing
task, they must also present their writing in a form that readers will find
appropriate, authoritative, or professional. Readers often do judge the
book by its cover: they expect writers to follow the conventions of a
genre, or to have a good reason for breaking those conventions.
10. Knowing when to stop. Am I done yet? One of the most difficult tasks
writers face is knowing when they are done, when to hit the print button.
Some writers are "done" because class starts in half an hour. Others know
that five minutes' more work is all they need to get that text just where
they want it to be. And five minutes after that, they know they still need
just a little more time. Some writing deadlines are flexible. Others,
however, are fixed, and like it or not, we just have to put our pencil down
and hand in what we've got.
 
Given all of the above, the writer's main and most difficult objective is
to keep the readers reading.
 
Oh yes, and I forgot to add, PROOFREAD!!!!!
 
____________________
 
I've got more boilerplate if you want it, but it tends to be specific to
our program.
 
Dennis
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
 
 
 
 
                                                                     =20
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints
 
David Schwalm wrote:
>I see some common themes emerging. 1) encourage the student to talk first with
>the instructor. 2) be sure to get more than the student's perspective on the
>issue before taking any action or reaching any conclusions. 3) keep as few
>people involved in the complaint as possible. 4) support your instructors
>until you have very strong evidence that requires you to do otherwise. What
>else should we add?
>
>
I'd add just one more thing:  put the number of complaints in perspective.
If we enroll over 6000 students in comp courses in a semester and six
students have complaints that are serious enough for them to come to me
about them, that's only .1%--or, in TQM terms, a 99.9% satisfaction rate.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 11:57:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Handling Complaints
 
The one complaint I do get angry at is the aggrieved student who comes to
me because his TA doesn't like him (it's usually a him) and I find out
(usually in advance) from the TA that the student has been heckling her
(almost always her).  I start out very patient and let the student talk.
Then I ask, have you had trouble getting along with female instructors
before?  Then they smile, and out comes their h.s. history of harassing
women teachers.  Then I smile, and I explain to them very neutrally their
options:
 
1. drop the course
2. go back to class, apologize,  behave, and if I ever hear their name
again, even in a whisper, they will go before the College Disciplinary
Committee.  (I've never actually referred anyone--don't even know how it's
done)
 
They are not smiling by this point.  They agree to go back to class.  The
following week I usually hear that they've dropped the course.  And if you
don't know me, you have to realize that I am very short and not
particularly threatening looking (at least my kids think I'm not).
 
I once did have to go to a classroom and get a behavior problem student who
had ignored several calls and emails to come and see me.  I walked in,
asked the TA to point him out, said, "You.  My office.  Now. ---- and take
your books."  He dropped the class and the other trouble-makers suddenly
had angelic makeovers.  And you know what?  It felt good.
 
You can tell it's Friday...
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 14:00:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      High school vs. College Comp
 
Those were two tactful and informative letters composed
for high-school English teachers.  Both referred to the
five-paragraph essay.  I wish our entering students had
mastered the five-paragraph essay.  On our essay placement
exam, they typically write three paragraphs: a short
first in which they express an assertion, a longish
middle paragraph in which more assertions with an
occasional anecdote are bundled together in no
discernable order, and a final paragraph of two or
three sentences which restate the assertion/s in the
first paragraph.    --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 14:48:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Obstreperous Students
 
>The one complaint I do get angry at is the aggrieved student who comes to
>me because his TA doesn't like him (it's usually a him) and I find out
>(usually in advance) from the TA that the student has been heckling her
>(almost always her).
 
A few (but even one is too many) women TAs tell me about
students, male and female, who deliberately insult them.  Female
students may engage in what was called before political
correctness suppressed the term "bitchy" behavior, from snide
comments on the TA's appearance and accent (we have several
TAs from abroad), to pointing and giggling, to indulging in
non-stop conversations with a friend while the TA is talking.
Male students usually try to bully female TAs with sexist comments
such as "What you say is illogical.  Women aren't logical" or
"This is a dumb course.  The books are dumb.  The assignments
are dumb.  I don't have to do this dumb stuff."  The men TAs say
that they are not recipients of this sort of verbal harassment from
either gender.  I have observed that the women TAs who are
harassed are petite and go out of their way to engage in rational
discourse with the obstreperous students.  Though I advise these
TAs to tell the repeat offenders to shape up or get out, the TAs
say they cannot talk that way to a student.  I suppose time and
experience will provide the women TAs with an effective way of
handling verbal harassment from students.
 
In the meantime, I really have no suggestions for the woman
TAs who are unwilling to get tough with the toughs, maybe
because I myself do not experience this particular problem with
students.  Any suggestions, any tactics, I can pass on to our
women TAs?    --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 13:38:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111413414697@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
DAve has hit it again.....it is the PERCEPTION that counts.  What do we
do to disarm it?
 
For one thing, I think students sometimes seem blindsided by their actual
grade, as we have discussed here before.  Honesty as we go along is
extremely necessary, but student involvement in grading as peers also
helps, but I still can't see a total erasure, since power is always
vested in the teacher--and sometimes the situation is worsened by
limiting or prescriptive administrations (meaning Main Hall here, and not
the WPA in charge).
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 13:39:11 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/96 11:57
 
Mili, that's the three paragraph five-paragraph theme.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 16:02:06 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 15 Nov 1996 13:39:11 MST from
              <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@VM.MARIST.EDU>
 
Perhaps it's the Michelin three-star vs. the Mobil five-star rating.
 
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 14:09:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints
In-Reply-To:  <c=US%a=_%p=Qcollege%l=QCOLLEGE/MAIL/00262369@xsmtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
OH BOY, YES...
 
But I got a strange handle on it.
 
I go to the first class way ahead of time, worm my way in if it's busy,
and make 100 marks on the board, and then turn them into stick figures if
I have time.
 
Then, when grades come up, I divide this array into a bell curve (no I
don't tell them I don't really believe in it) and then I put in the
probable grades for such a curve.
 
Then I ask them to mentally mark down just where they usually were.
 
Then I erase 50% of the marks, starting at the lower end of course.
That's about our entrance level, but I'm more used to a top 33% entrance
level.
 
Then I ask where the curve would be if the only students remaining were
the top 50%......the I ask, "Now, where would you be?"
 
And then I encourage them as much as possible to work hard to get into
the top third of that group.  ( don't tell them that I am an easy
grader.) And then, I tell them I'm going to work their butts off, and I
do.  They achieve marvelous things.
 
I never trash them.  I always encourage them.  And I reward extra effort
with better grades along the way, but I put them in a spectrum with their
portfolios at the end, checking to see if top and bottom are the grade I
think they are (Threshold Grading).  If they are involved in several peer
grading sessions along the way, they seem to have a good idea of what
they'll get.  If I can't do that, like has happened in Tech or Business
writing, they feel betrayed.  Now I always get them involved in grading.
 
But I try to make sure they know I CARE, and that their grade is about
the examples of their writing and not about the value of their
souls.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 14:25:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
In-Reply-To:  <01IBVN0QYZ6A8X4YHP@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Mili....
 
The behavior is infantile.  Since that is so, there is no certain remedy,
but I really like the post above, which gave a few "options" to such
infants. And early, rather than late.
 
Duane has expressed concern that WPA intervention undermines the
authority of the teacher, but not if it's done right, I think, and Duane
is good at that kind of negotiation.  He has proven it just lately.  We
GTAs or GATs appreciate that support, and some of us need it more than
others.  What we see happening, however, is lack of recognition that each
of us, particularly small people, and worse, small women, have that kind
of problem once in awhile.  WPAs could anticipate a little.
 
I say back 'em up, and stick to your guns.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 14:30:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <961115.160325.EST.RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
 
I think these comments are funny.....
 
But, doesn't the 3 or 5 paragraph essay serve /some/ purpose?  That is,
in a tight situation, why should we give the students who are having
enough trouble as it is a higher-order task to do on top of writing an
essay, i.e. thinking of a way to break the mold?  The better students
will do that, but the ones on the bottom or in the low middle will have
more trouble than we intend.
 
Why not embrace the damn things, whether 3 or 5, and then teach them how
to break the mold once they're comfortable a bit?  I'd like to see them
have a place to start, at least.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 15:30:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
There are always a few male students who are not used to dealing with a
professional woman--particularly in engineering schools.  But it took me
several years to develop the kind of self-confidence that locates the
problem in them--and not in me.  I think the female TAs may well need some
extra support/instruction in dealing with these issues, and in developing a
stance that is humane without being self-abasing.
 
Linda
 
 
 
At 02:48 PM 11/15/96 -0500, you wrote:
>>The one complaint I do get angry at is the aggrieved student who comes to
>>me because his TA doesn't like him (it's usually a him) and I find out
>>(usually in advance) from the TA that the student has been heckling her
>>(almost always her).
>
>A few (but even one is too many) women TAs tell me about
>students, male and female, who deliberately insult them.  Female
>students may engage in what was called before political
>correctness suppressed the term "bitchy" behavior, from snide
>comments on the TA's appearance and accent (we have several
>TAs from abroad), to pointing and giggling, to indulging in
>non-stop conversations with a friend while the TA is talking.
>Male students usually try to bully female TAs with sexist comments
>such as "What you say is illogical.  Women aren't logical" or
>"This is a dumb course.  The books are dumb.  The assignments
>are dumb.  I don't have to do this dumb stuff."  The men TAs say
>that they are not recipients of this sort of verbal harassment from
>either gender.  I have observed that the women TAs who are
>harassed are petite and go out of their way to engage in rational
>discourse with the obstreperous students.  Though I advise these
>TAs to tell the repeat offenders to shape up or get out, the TAs
>say they cannot talk that way to a student.  I suppose time and
>experience will provide the women TAs with an effective way of
>handling verbal harassment from students.
>
>In the meantime, I really have no suggestions for the woman
>TAs who are unwilling to get tough with the toughs, maybe
>because I myself do not experience this particular problem with
>students.  Any suggestions, any tactics, I can pass on to our
>women TAs?    --Mili Clark
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 15:32:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Kirsti A. Sandy" <kasandy@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Getting Tough with Students
In-Reply-To:  <01IBVN0QYZ6A8X4YHP@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
As a woman TA (and one who acts as a mentor for new TAs) I've compiled a
few strategies for dealing with difficult male students. I haven't had
the problem very often myself, but I know others who have. Sometimes
"getting tough" can work quite well, other times it can compund an already
existing problem. It becomes difficult at times for women to escape the
"maternal" model of teaching, particularly when students don't act like
adults. When women who are teaching for the first time come to me with a
problem, I'm always tempted to go to their classrooms and take care of the
problem myself. I can't do that, however, if the instructor is to maintain
a degree of authority in that classroom.
 
One way NOT to deal with difficult students is to go into the "good
mom/bad mom" mode. This is something I'm resisting all the time. In my
classroom (it's computer assisted) students have tendencies to resist in
more subtle ways than the ones you describe-- they get on e-mail, surf the
net, and read the school newspaper while I'm trying to open up a
discussion or make announcements. This is much more common for many TAs
than outright verbal abuse, and, I think, symptomatic of the same problem.
I've seen instructors try to handle this with the "You stop that, or I'm
cutting off e-mail privileges" approach, which is a "punishing parent"
kind of tactic. I try to tell TAs that it's important to always treat
students as adults, even if they do not act like adults. So I don't know
if TAs' efforts to "rationally" discuss issues with unruly students is
to blame for aggravating the problem. What these TAs are doing is
resisting the role of "parent" in their teaching. Does anyone else have
any thoughts on this?
 
                                Kirsti Sandy
                               Illinois State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 17:06:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ronald Heckelman <ron@BASIL.STTHOM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
 
In response to my post of Nov. 15, Ed White wrote:
 
> Ron Heckelman's post about departmental certification of writing deserves
>much more reply than I have time to give.  Basically it makes sense and
>might even work at the small campus in Houston.  But there are traps in it
>everywhere.  At most institutions, there are some departments largely or
>entirely taught by professors for whom English is not a familiar tongue.
>Some departments will simply say that all their courses teach writing,
>whatever that may be, while others will be sarcastic: in a similar
>situation, one jolly music department presented Musical Composition as its
>writing course.  Many departments are likely to opt for inappropriate
>multiple-choice tests.  Meanwhile, rhetoric and writing as such becomes, as
>the post says, somehow "remedial" and demeaning.  And that's only for starters.
>        Yet, on a small campus, with considerable good will and good faith,
>maybe all these and the other traps can be passed by.  Wouldn't it be nice
>to think so?  --Ed White
 
******************
 
To Ed White, John Bean, Dan Royer and others who I hope will consider
adding to this thread.
 
1. I don't mean to imply that every dept. here is anxious to do this.  But
if all the problems Ed mentions can be managed--at least
incrementally--wouldn't this decentering of assessment be the logical
extension of a "mature" WAC Progam?  Why not begin to foster more "local"
control so long as it is responsible and accountable (no multiple choice
tests, no simple correctness tests). WAC Comm. and Dir. of Writing would
offer depts. possible assessement models to use/adapt.  It would not be a
free for all. Not assessment Babel.
 
2. What would motivate departments to take this initiative seriously?
 
        * Much congenial support from the Dir. of Writing and WAC
Committee.  I think meeting formally and informally with faculty to help
them set up their own dept. plan would be eminently more stimulating and
ultimately more efficient than managing the yearly generic ritual of the
monolithic junior yr. exam.
 
        * Univ. would build into departmental program review criteria a
category                for writing instruction and assessment.  Admin.
support is crucial here. There will be those on any faculty who will want
to do nothing unless nudged this way. Sad but true.  So...nudge em.
 
        * There is an impending SACS departmental accreditation review.
Depts. would want to do well.  SACS requires depts. to certify its
graduates as "competent" writers.
 
        * How about the idea that departments were being entrusted with the
authority to develop their own organic writ. ssessment in light of the
kinds of writing they want their own majors to learn competently to
produce.  Some faculty would find this empowering I should hope.  At least
some key ones here do.
 
        *  This is a small school.  Number of majors in the twenty or so
depts. ranges from 5 to about 120.  Graduating majors in each dept. would
be fewer still.  Isn't it more manageable for each dept. to  assess the
small group who will be representing them after graduation than for a
centralized writing/rhetoric unit to do it?  Actually, Ed, I wonder if the
centralization of writing assessment--the camapus writing police, as it
were--doesn't work against our overall effectiveness as writing teachers.
 
 
        *  I wonder how much resistance from colleagues in rhet/comp to a
plan such as this might derive from a professional reluctance to give up
authority and turf.  After all, a Dir. of Writing would seem to need a
primary professional function and "home base" of some kind.  Perhaps this
decentering initiative is too postmodern for its own good?
 
 
It would be a great help to me if anyone who knows of a similar initiative
would contact me on or off list.  All comments--pro or con--are very
welcome.  Please see my original post--Nov. 15--for more details.
 
Special thanks to Ed, John and Dan.
 
Thanks,
Dr. Ron Heckelman
Dir. of Writing
Univ. of St. Thomas
Houston, TX 77006
 
ron@basil.stthom.edu
 
 
 
 
 
 
Thank you,
Dr. Ron Heckelman
Dir. of Writing
Univ. of St. Thomas
3800 Montrose
Houston, TX 7006
 
713-525-3175
fax: 713-525-2125
ron@basil.stthom.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 15:08:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/96 13:35
 
I got rid of most grade complaints (as a teacher) by 1) working through the
assigments with students so that they knew what "I expected" (I preferred to
think about it as the paper that was implicit in the assignment) and then
2)using those agreed upon expectations as the criteria for determining grades.
I still gave grades, but students knew in advance what the grading criteria
were. "well, duh!" some might say, but you'd be surprised (maybe you wouldn't)
how rarely this happens in the university. For most students, grading is a
black box process.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 14:55:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
>
>In the meantime, I really have no suggestions for the woman
>TAs who are unwilling to get tough with the toughs, maybe
>because I myself do not experience this particular problem with
>students.  Any suggestions, any tactics, I can pass on to our
>women TAs?    --Mili Clark
 
Mili--the best defense I found for the macho stud hombre behavior you
describe was a good offense.  When the occasional student who harassed
women TA's would turn up, I would switch him to another section of the
class, one taught by the largest, most imposing male TA in the group.  My
favorite among the latter was an ex-marine (and poet);  he would look the
offender over slowly and then bark, "All right, DISMOUNT!"  The young man
in question usually shaped up in a hurry.
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 16:16:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/96 15:49
 
In TA training, I talked with TAs about classroom authority issues, stealing a
lot of stuff from Miles Meyers' presentation on the sociology of the classroom
and "the full treatment"--i.e. student expectations of faculty behavior and
the advantages and disadvantages of departing from expectations. For example,
students often see casual dress as an invitation to a casual relationship with
the faculty member, and they are often confused by casual dress combined with
hard-ass behavior, whereas they cherish a tiny bit of casualness in a "suit."
My general advice to TAs was to start with high-authority dress and behavior
and then gradually lower the bar to the point at which they found a
comfortable relationship with their students. This is not to be confused with
the undesirable strategy of grading hard at the beginning and then lightening
up. This is more a matter of locating the place at which one finds the right
feel in the classroom. Dress, hair, body language, behavior, language
register--all that stuff--sends messages that students respond to sensitively.
Too many new TAs want to rush into the cool casual student buddy ethos and are
surprised when their student eat them alive. (An aside: my resident expert
tells me that if you choose to teach in a computer classroom you should not
expect students as a group to pay any attention to you at all. One-on-one is
the only way to go.) Female TAs, alas, really do have to pay attention to the
various non-linguistic "languages" of authority. That's the part of "no" that
many students don't understand.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 18:26:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ronald Heckelman <ron@BASIL.STTHOM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
 
On Nov. 15, John Bean wrote:
 
>Ron--I really like your plan of making writing assessment a responsibility
>of each discipline.  That approach will encourage disciplines to
>articulate the kinds of professional writing they value and create
>curricula that will help students produce such texts.  I am envious that
>your faculty has reached a stage where such a proposal is even feasible.
>The political obstacles you have overcome must have been enormous.  I have
>several questions:  (1) Is the assessment you imagine a barrier exam that
>will require backup coures or do you contemplate program assessment only
>(2) What drives this desire for assessment--Is someone mandating it or is
>there indeed widespread faculty support for promoting writing? (3) How
>much help is each department going to need--e.g., how much of your time
>will be devoted toward working individually with each department?
>(4) Why do you think this approach will take less faculty time than the
>aborted attempt at portfolios?  (5) To what extent do your faculty think
>of writing in constructivist rather than positivist terms--e.g., I can
>imagine on my own campus several professors who would like to give their
>majors a good old grammar/punctuation/correctness exam.
>    You contemplate a noble experiment, it seems to me, and I too look
>forward to hearing if other campuses are doing something similar.
>John Bean
>Director of Writing
>Seattle University
 
********************
Ron replies:
 
Thanks, John, for your response.  As briefly as I can, I will address your
questions,
 
1. The purpose of the department's assessment would be to identify those
students who needed addtional help in order to take on a successful senior
Capstone Writing Project.  The Learning Resource Center (Writing Center),
which I also direct,  currently offers a special one unit course that such
students could be directed to.  Depts. would also be strongly encouraged to
provide something for these students, eg., a series of workshops.  It would
not necessarily have to be an entire course.
 
2. SACS (Southern Assoc.) accreditation mandates are mostly driving these
assessmemnt initiatives.  But aside from this external force, a little
self-reflection about writing is good for everyone at the univ., I think.
 
3. Some depts. are essentially ready to go. That is, they see this
initiative as an opportunity and not a burden.  Others will need much tlc.
Overall, I think any extra time needed to decenter things this way will pay
off in the long run. It's the big picture that I'm trying to focus on.
 
4. I think the number of students each dept. will assess, and the number
each faculty member must look at if the labor is fairly delegated, will
require less time and stress than the traditional generic group norming
sessions and group reads which are, let's face it, a pain to organize and
manage. And what is the actual yield from it  with respect to depts.ever
taking increased responsibility?  It seems to me that this latter approach
automatically creates a glass ceiling for WAC.
 
5. Alas,  many faculty here continue to think of writing in positivist
terms, as on your campus.  But remember, the first step in this process is
for the dept. to specify which discipline specific texts it wants its
majors to be able to write.  The focus here is on genres, not grammatical
correctness. The dept. would be responsible for teaching its students how
to write these texts .And it follows that the dept. would be the best judge
as to whether this was actually happening.   Their assessment instrument
would have to focus on this.  The WAC Comm. would circulate possible
assessment models that depts. could adopt or modify.  Whatever means the
individual dept. adopted it would be understood that it was accountable for
certifiying the writing competence of its students.  Competence would not
and could not mean perfection. Wouldn't an eval. rubric arrived at by
consensus in the dept. solve this?
 
They could no longer say it was the English dept,'s problem.  Also,  depts.
would understand that the admin. was behind this "return to the
departments" effort. This is absolutely crucial.
 
Ultimately, with most things I suppose, the persuasive power of a cadre of
those committed to the concept is what will determine success or failure.
 
 
Thanks, John, for your challenging questions.  I continue to ponder them.
 
Ron Heckelman
Dir. of Writing
Univ. of St. Thomas, Houston
ron@basil,stthom.edu
 
Thank you,
Dr. Ron Heckelman
Dir. of Writing
Univ. of St. Thomas
3800 Montrose
Houston, TX 7006
 
713-525-3175
fax: 713-525-2125
ron@basil.stthom.edu
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 16:03:24 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <david.schwalm@ASU.EDU>
Organization: Arizona State University East
Subject:      test message
 
This is a test message from Dr. Stick.
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 17:36:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Latterell <cgl@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
Milli writes
>In the meantime, I really have no suggestions for the woman
>TAs who are unwilling to get tough with the toughs, maybe
>because I myself do not experience this particular problem with
>students.  Any suggestions, any tactics, I can pass on to our
>women TAs?    --Mili Clark
 
I'm sure there are many people reading this list who can offer suggestions
on this matter, Milli. As I've had to help a few women TAs deal with
obstreperous students (all male) just this semester let me offer a few
thoughts.
 
(First since we are not talking face-to-face, let me mention that I am a
short, petite woman and have learned through some experience a few
strategies for addressing these situations.)
 
* First,my discussions with TAs about the student with the running
commentary, jokes, or inappropriate comments get framed in terms of
authority and respect. one of my jobs is to reread the situation for them
in terms of a challenge to their authority as someone with specialized
knowledge, acting as focusing agent for the learning that is going on in
the classroom. We talk, then, about how this kind of challenging is
impacting the learning environment of the class.
 
* I sometimes repeat the insight I was told by my mentor in grad school
(another small woman herself). That is, "Part of what you are teaching in
your class is how to work on a professional level with a woman." For some
1st-yr students, we are their first experience having a to deal with a
woman in a position of authority.
 
* The next question is always what to do. I often think that new TAs (and
maybe especially some of them who are female and small to boot, like me)
need concrete strategies for what to say to these students and how to
address them. Again, many people on this list can offer much sound advice
with regards to this. Here are a few things I suggest to TAs
 
(1) If it seems necessary (which it isn't always), pause the class and make
a brief serious comment (eye contact all around the room) saying "That was
not the kind of thing I will put up with in this class" and say something
about a good learning environment demanding mutual respect. Then, move on.
Second, definitely find a time when the class is otherwise busy to approach
this student and tell them to see you after class. Do not get into a
discussion about what.
 
(2) There are a couple specific things I suggest to small, young women TAs
for talking to a student after class. This is advice I got from my
wonderful grandmother (a tiny woman who raised 9 boys and 3 girls). Clear
the room after class. Turn to the student and say, "Sit down, we need to
talk." The TA remains standing. Use a firm but not loud voice, and make
steady eye contact with the student. Describe exactly whatever behavior was
inappropriate. Frame the discussion in terms of his *behavior in class*
(Not him, not his ability to do the work). Sometimes, I ask the student,
"So, what was going on with you in class today?" And I ask the student to
describe their inappropriate behavior for me, so that we have a common
understanding that he was in fact behaving inappropriately AND HE KNOWS IT.
Once, that's established, I say, "What are you going to do about this?" He
then needs to tell me it won't happen again, and I say, "Good, because you
need to know that I will not let anything disrupt the learning environment
for other students." That's usually the end of it.
 
(3) With the type of TA Milli describes, I frequently actually help them
practice what they will say to a particular student with me-as you can see,
by the almost script-like quality of (2).
 
I hope this helps. Kate
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Catherine G. Latterell                           phone: (806) 742-2521
Associate Director of Composition                email: cgl@ttu.edu
Department of English                            fax:   (806) 742-0989
Box 43091                                        www: http://english.ttu.edu/
Texas Tech University
Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 19:09:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Twila Yates Papay <Twila.Yates.Papay@ROLLINS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grade Shock
In-Reply-To:  <01IBVDLK1JQQ8X4JKB@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
I find a number of high school faculty actually do make contacts with
colleges and college faculty (when they can get people to respond) to
share ideas and information.  I wonder how often college faculty contact
high schools to inquire about the circumstances under which student
learning occurs--or with which the teachers cope.
 
In my own visits to high schools (and return visits of faculty and their
classses to the Writing Center at Rollins), I often hear from high scool
teachers that they are discouraged by professors who feel compelled to
lecture them about their jobs.  In some cases they discover they are more
informed on learning styles and active learning options than are their
college countrparts.
 
So I think we can perhaps offer some leadership by working toward
constructive exchanges in which we talk about problems and strategies and
stages of development.  Can we agree on what students need to be able to
do at certain levels?  Can we share some plans for enabling them to
succeed?  I think one of the surest ways to inspire high school students
to reach for college-level standards is to bring them to our Writing
Centrs and let them interact with peer writing consultants.
 
By the way, I get the same complaints about the shift in standards from
students transferring from two-year colleges.  Or from students moving
from lowr level to higher level courses as they progress.  One student
earlier this term complained that after 3 visits to the Writing Center
she only got a B-, her first grade ever below an A.  I resisted the urge
to tell her pointblank she might have failed without the visits. . . .
But I did look over the drafts and Writing Centr reporting forms, only to
note that she had made none of the changes she and her 3 consultants had
discussed.  In fact, there were only a couple of punctuations shift from
1 text to another.  Her professor's comments mirrored those of all 3
consultants.  When her complaints shifted to her professor, I learned she
had tried to talk to him at 10:00 pm after his evening class, rather than
making an appointment.  So our discussion of higher standards shifted to
some talk about professional courtesies and polite behavior.  I guess I
see some complaints as necessary venting, some as useful opportunities to
educate whole people.  And some relate to problems that need fixing.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
 
On Fri, 15 Nov 1996, Mili Clark wrote:
 
> I encounter the "I got A's in my high school English class" defense
> all the time.  What bothers me is that the high schools don't contact
> the colleges they send students to in order to find out what the
> standards of college English are.  Last year one high-school
> principal did write me asking for such information.  I sent her back
> a copy of the manual I prepare to train TAs in how to assess the
> placement exam and a long letter targeting specific writing skills
> that entering students are deficient in.  A few months later, she
> phoned me to say that as a result of the information I had sent her
> the English teachers in her high school were revamping their
> curriculum (actually that scared me for a bit, but then I said to
> myself, hey, why not, I _do_ know what I am talking about).
>
> Students from inner-city high schools typically experience the
> greatest shock in college English.  In the context of their
> high schools, they _were_ the best writers and graded on a
> curve they "earned" they A's.  Thrown into the general
> population of college, they sink to the bottom of the skills
> pool and often do not return to college after their first year.
> Yes, many of them are placed into the Learning Center
> composition course, but we have no mechanism to enforce
> placement (such as a stop in the computer which would
> refuse them entry into ENG 101).  I am mindful of Ed
> White's study of how the basic writing courses aid retention
> and I have suggested to the Director of the LC that he do
> a similar study.  He will, when he can squeeze in the
> time.   --Mili Clark
>
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 17:52:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
In-Reply-To:  <01IBVN0QYZ6A8X4YHP@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang has done a thorough study on problems female
TAs face in their first-year comp classes. Her project was partially
supported by a WPA grant, became her dissertation, and is under (serious)
consideration by NCTE for publication. Julia, let's hear from you . . .
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
Mili,
 
Suggestions for dealing with rude students you want?  I could go on and
on, but I'll try to be brief.
HIgh school teaching experience helps--I have eight years of it, six in
the Buffalo Public Schools. The students you describe are playing games
they played in H.S. They're *testing*--authority, yes, but more to the
point whether you *care* about them.  As high school students will tell a
teacher whom they trust, they read teachers who don't "make them behave"
as someone who doesn't care about them---and about whether or not they
learn.  So I tell TAs this and give them these guidelines.  They work, if
followed, of course.
        1. Be firm.  That means kind but not always *nice*.  And fair.
And consistent.  It's not being nice to let one or a few students ruin a
classroom environment.
        2. Be the above from Day 1.  Pick up on signals of testing
early.  First signs:  Slouching.  Dropping pencils.  Whispering.
Passing notes. You may think these are harmless and inconsequential.  If
these are more than a once or twice thing, you're probably being tested.
Signs of escalation:  more frequent activites of the above types.
Talking.  Sleeping.  Yawning loudly.  Cracking gum.  Bad Scene:  Rude
comments to the teacher or other students.
        3.  What to do:  For first signs, a long and level look, as you
pasue in your teaching.  STOP teaching for a moment.  For escalation:
long, level look, stop teaching for a moment, then as the student is
leaving  class, catch him and *quietly, privately* ask if he/she is
having a problem--"health, hearing," etc. ,givning the student a way out,
but sending a message that whatever was done is not acceptable.
Snideness or even light irony usually backfires, so should be avoided.
It's sends the message you don't indeed care and can cause further
problems.  for bad scenes, do all of the above, plus, ask the student to
see you in your office in ten minutes, or if the student has a class
then, at the first hour he/she is free.  Stay calm, and be firm.  Ten
minutes gives you a chance to cool your anger if you need to, and collect
your thoughts.  When the student is in your office (or in the classroom
after class in the case of not-quite-but almost-bad-scenes, explain that
such behavior interrupts everyone's learning, people are paying a lot of
money to be in class and learn, and he/she has no right to ruin the class
and you will not allow it.  An apology from the student should be
requested if it is not offered.  If the student does not show up for the
meeting, tell the student after the next class that he/she will not be
able to return to class until he has seen you.  For extremely rude
behavior, to you or another student, the student should be sent away at
the beginning of class and told he/she must see you before coming back.
Put the problem in writing and turn it over to the WPA.  the WPA *must*
enforce the rules of re-entering--apology to whomever it is appropriate
or drop the class. The dean must back up the WPA, if necessary.
Sometimes it helps to tell students the next step is referral to the
Dean.  this is like the chain of teacher to assistant principal to
principal.  Students get it.
 
As William Pederson pointed out, the WPA must always back up the TA.  The
above procedure doesn't seem to me either to "undermine" the TA.  It
supports them.  Some first year studnets think college is high school.
Or they think it's not, because there's *freedom* now--no
rules! no principals!  Unfortunately . . . .
 
It is mostly *nice* young women who can get the trouble laid on thick,
but it has happened--once--to one of our male TAs.  He ended up
intimidating the TA, then going to complain to his advisor, who
complained to the dean about the TA, who gave the student a choice of
apologizing or dropping the class.  For four weeks straight the TA kept
saying he would send the student to my office at the biginning of class,
but never did.  Every other class the student would act up, more
outrageously every time.  he thought he had things under control.  So now
I tell TAs also not to fall into this trap.  These and High School
students they're dealing with, basically.  These few, at least, are.
At any rate, the experience with the male TA reminded me of the students
at Fillmore Middle School who would jump the large male teachers and
start a fight so they could brag about taking on someone who was strong
physically.  A status thing.
 
I've gone on too long.  Glad to see posts from Buffalo once in while.  I
have two degrees from UB--sounds like things have changed some!--and I
grew up in Clarence, sometimes writing 5 paragraph essays, except the
years I had really terrific English and History teachers.
 
Good luck.  Hope you find something in here that might help.
 
Rosemary Winslow
Director of Rhetoric and Composition
Director of Freshman Start
The Catholic University of America
winslow@cua.edu
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Date:         Fri, 15 Nov 1996 18:07:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "C.J." <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: getting tough with students
 
I am a petite (5'2") TA who's been around a while, and when this thread hit
my screen, I was struck with a sort of erie sense that male professionals in
our field stand at times in dumbstruck silence, as we (diminutive female
professionals) sling angst, worry, fear, anger, bravery, stoic advice, and
the occasional batch of hash around the room, and finally throw up our hands
in a deep sigh of "Someday....someday...."
 
But someday has to come sooner than it seems to be moving toward us.  I have
been characterized by my students as "bitch," "tough grader," "dynamic
personality," "go-getter," "inspiring teacher," "enthusiastic lecturer," and
"strong role-model." I'm sure there are other words they call me beyond
earshot, but NEVER have I been characterized as timid or unsure, in matters
of students' (mis)behaviors in class.
 
And yet I have war stories that would match any that the "shrinking-violets"
might tell.  There *is* a male element among students who read ONLY the
physical cues of size and gender.  I have been bullied by a legally blind
student who weilded a rather aggressive white cane, and then watched him
behave as meekly as a lamb for a male TA the following semester.  I have
been escorted to class by campus police at a community college where a
large, muscular student had reacted angrily (and foully) to the news that
his non-attendance and lack of participation had gotten him dropped from the
class roster. He told me in no uncertain terms that he had paid his tuition,
and would come to my classroom if he g**damn pleased. He did not appear, but
his girlfriend, also in the class, showed up with blackened eyes. The way I
read this, was that his inability to lash out at me inspired him to take it
out on her. (btw...the other students read it that way, too....and they
urged her to leave him. she did.)
 
I have also been partnered up with new TA's in a "buddy-system," and when I
offered advice for handling such things, was rebuffed by the very quiet and
rather shy young female TA, who stated that she would "handle it my own way,
I suppose." (they ate her alive)
 
The point (and I think I have one) is not so much that there are "different
ways of handling obstreperous students," but that there may be ways that
women are very, very tired of being told we must do it, because we are
women, and seen as maternal, and we are small, and students perceive us as
this or that because of their enculturated points of view, etc. etc.
 
Pam Takayoshi has a terrific article on the problems that females encounter
in academic electronic environments, and makes a case for, if not alarm,
certainly concern that the anonymity of electronic "spaces" can highten and
empower abusive masculine tendencies to intimidate and prey on females using
the same cyber-facilities. Check it out.
 
Takayoshi, Pam. "Building New Networks From the Old: Woment's Experiences
With Electronic Communications." _Computers and Composition_ 11 (1994) 21-35.
 
See also:
 
George, Laurie. "Taking Women Professors Seriously: Female Authority in the
Computerized Classroom." _Computers and Composition_ 7 (1990) 45-52.
 
_________________________________________________
C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
 
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
"Don't Panic!"
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Subject:      Re: Getting Tough with Students
 
I agree with Kirsti that it is crucial that the teacher always behave
with courtesty and respect, even when--perhaps especailly when--the
student is not behaving that way. It is our role to demonstrate how
educated adults behave in the professional workplace, and some of those
miscreants will later remember their actions with shame while having
learned a lesson in dignity from the teacher.
 
My approach to all classroom problems is to try to head them off at the
outset through first-day handouts and first-week mini-lectures. I even
give a quiz to my basic writing students on the course policies, because
they are most likely to not see the importance of them (they didn't
have course policies and extensive syllabi in high school).
 
I rarely have discipline problems in my classroom (gray hair and a
necktie help). If I did, I might add to my first-day handouts a
discussion of how college students (as oppsed to Harry & Hennrieta the
High School Ninnies) ask questions, raise objections, challenge statements,
etc. I have noticed that even the crudest, most junenile students don't
like to be associated with high school students.
        --Bill Murdick
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints
 
>From:    "Segall, Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
>Subject: complaints
>
>What interesting complaints some of our list members received from
>students.  I wish I had the variety that you speak of, but about 90% of
>the students who come to see me complain that their instructors have
>unreasonably high standards.  These students believe that because they
>earned above average grades in high school, they should receive above
>average grades in college.  Often, an explanation of the new norm is
>sufficient, but just as often I'll hear, "But I showed this paper to my
>roommate and he thought it was fine."   Yes, again, the grade.  Has
>anyone else experienced this kind of student surprise that college level
>work is not the same as high school?
>
 
I hear a slight variant of this complaint at law school - "but I got good
grades and praise for my writing in college!"
 
 
 
"The law in its majestic egalitarianism, forbids the rich as well as the
  poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets, and to steal bread."
                                Anatole France
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
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On Fri, 15 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> In TA training, I talked with TAs about classroom authority issues, stealing a
> lot of stuff from Miles Meyers' presentation on the sociology of the classroom
> and "the full treatment"--i.e. student expectations of faculty behavior and
> the advantages and disadvantages of departing from expectations. For example,
> students often see casual dress as an invitation to a casual relationship with
> the faculty member, and they are often confused by casual dress combined with
> hard-ass behavior, whereas they cherish a tiny bit of casualness in a "suit."
> My general advice to TAs was to start with high-authority dress and behavior
> and then gradually lower the bar to the point at which they found a
> comfortable relationship with their students. This is not to be confused with
> the undesirable strategy of grading hard at the beginning and then lightening
> up. This is more a matter of locating the place at which one finds the right
> feel in the classroom. Dress, hair, body language, behavior, language
> register--all that stuff--sends messages that students respond to sensitively.
 
*I* happen to buy into this strategy for myself, and I typically advocate
this strategy when discussing TAs power/authority in the classroom.  But I
have found myself less comfortable with "teaching" this approach to
teachers during the last year.
 
[Some context]  During the past year, I have been working as a "mentor"
(at Purdue, our TA training is done through formal 8-10 student mentor
groups) for both new First Year Comp TAs and new senior level Business
Writing TAs.  I'm a TA myself, and a white male who took undergraduate
ed. classes and has taught writing classes as a TA and Instructor level
faculty member at three different campuses since '88.  (I mention the ed.
classes because having taken them, I have been "trained" to certain
values.)
 
The problem I find in the approach I value and use, and in much of the
discussion here (that *I* find very helpful) about basically out-toughing
the toughies but in a "professional" way, is that in teaching this
approach, we are privileging a ceratin kind of politics or teacher
"ethos."  In this privileging, we might be making it impossible for some
of our teachers to engage pedagogies that they value, and we are
basically teaching a privileged teacher ethos.
 
For TA trainers who hold faculty positions, this may not even cause a
"problem" because few TAs would ever challenge the TA trainer's
privileging.  But I know from several experiences, that I have been
challenged on my own teacher ethos privileging.  Nevertheless, I haven't
seen this as a "bad" thing.  It has challeneged my own naturalized view
on how to deal with classroom situations we have here been discussing.
 
I haven't come upon another "answer":  in fact, I still privilege
strategies like David's above and like Kate Latterell's in a separate
post.  But I was wondering how others have dealt with this "problem" in
ways other than returning to teaching a teacher ethos of patient,
professional authority?  So far, my "answer" is to raise the issue as a
point of discussion within and across our mentor groups (which I *have*
found satisfying and helpful).
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Bill...
 
How about a copy of this "ninnie" handout?
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, NAME = wrote:
 
> I agree with Kirsti that it is crucial that the teacher always behave
> with courtesty and respect, even when--perhaps especailly when--the
> student is not behaving that way. It is our role to demonstrate how
> educated adults behave in the professional workplace, and some of those
> miscreants will later remember their actions with shame while having
> learned a lesson in dignity from the teacher.
>
> My approach to all classroom problems is to try to head them off at the
> outset through first-day handouts and first-week mini-lectures. I even
> give a quiz to my basic writing students on the course policies, because
> they are most likely to not see the importance of them (they didn't
> have course policies and extensive syllabi in high school).
>
> I rarely have discipline problems in my classroom (gray hair and a
> necktie help). If I did, I might add to my first-day handouts a
> discussion of how college students (as oppsed to Harry & Hennrieta the
> High School Ninnies) ask questions, raise objections, challenge statements,
> etc. I have noticed that even the crudest, most junenile students don't
> like to be associated with high school students.
>         --Bill Murdick
>
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I have found the thread on student discipline problems very valuable.  At
Seattle U. I help coordinate an institute on teaching/learning for new
faculty, where issues of how to deal with problem students often surface.
The added problem here is that our new instructors are not TA's but
tenure-tract assistant professors under the gun to get high student
evaluations on the standard mark-sense forms at the end of the quarter.
(We are making some progress in moving the university to portfolio
evaluation of teaching, thus reducing the impact of student ratings as the
only measure of teaching effectiveness, but nevertheless the need to
average "4.00's" on the student evaluations drives many decisions that new
teachers make.) I can thus picture our new teachers, no matter what the
discipline, reading the advice being offered on this thread and
responding:  "Damn, if I only had the freedom to do that--but if I start
disciplining students the way you suggest my student evaluations will
drop.  It takes only two or three students who mark me a "1" to lower my
student averages significantly."
      Is there anybody else out there who operates in a similar
environment of extreme emphasis on student evaluations as the measure of
effective teaching?  Does this environment alter the advice you give on
handling discipline problems in the classroom?  --John Bean
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 13:35:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
In-Reply-To:  <01IBVN0QYZ6A8X4YHP@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
I find that the TAs who suffer what Tilly Warnock and her grad students
have termed "gender-specific incidents" are almost always very attractive
young women, esp small ones. The only male TA I've had who's had this kind
of behavior to deal with was quite effeminate--this is probably a
politically incorrect way of stating this, but I don't know the acceptable
term.
 
I was quite gratified that this year's bunch of TAs nailed the young men
offenders right at the beginning of the semester. A couple of them felt
guilty about being "rude" to a student.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 13:49:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: complaints
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961115135708.566250407F-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Another complaint that ends up in my office is the one about the attendance
policy. Apparently in South Carolina if your mom says you're sick or if you
say you are sick, there are absolutely no consequences. I explain. But I
don't think I convince these kids. It's sorta like, These rules are okay
for everybody else, but my case is special.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 10:59:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      teacher-designed teacher evals
 
Sorry for the awkward subject heading, but I'm considering having our
lecturers (experienced, full-time comp teachers) have a strong voice in
shaping the ways in which their teaching is evaluated.  I'm wondering if
anyone has any experience with this approach or has any thoughts on it.
 
As comp director, I'm charged by our dept to evaluate our lecturers solely
in terms of their teaching skills, but there isn't a specified method of
evaluation.  Obviously, I'd need to include our standard course eval forms,
but the lecturers pointed out that they'd like to have a say-so in how
they're evaluated.  I'd like to take it a step further & let them submit to
me their own evaluation system.  Because of their different teaching styles
& comfort levels, some would like to include vide-tapes of their classes,
self-evaluative narratives, narratives from their students, faculty
observations, analysis or coding of ways in which they respond to students,
etc. But they don't all quite agree on what would best represent them and
help them improve their teaching.
 
On one hand, I like the idea of tailoring the eval system & letting the
teachers have some ownership of the system.  One result will, I believe, be
a better system than we have for either lecturers, TAs, or faculty--meaning
that the system is just as likely to improve teaching as evaluate it.
 
On the other hand, this experimentation and tailoring will cause some
concerns.  For instance, no 2 of our 4 lecturers will use the same system,
and the issue of equity might arise.  Our lecturers do not, though, compete
w/ one another for jobs.  We do the eval to show that their teaching is
competent & that they should continue teaching with us for the next year;
our dept voted that they basically serve for three years but can reapply at
the end of 3 years--it's more complex but that's the gist.
 
I think I could work w/ the lecturers do develop systems that are not
dramatically different in terms of how much evaluation is being done, but
it'll be a judgement call & there will necessarily be some differences.
 
Any thoughts?
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 12:27:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      teacher-designed teacher evals
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/16/96 11:57
 
In response to Larry's question, I will risk being partly self-referential by
citing Chris Hult's Ncte book "Evaluating Teachers of Writing" and my own
chapter on evaluating adjunct faculty. What I say there can readily be applied
to any group of faculty. The thesis of the chapter is that the method of
evaluation should be suitable to the particular academic context, and the
chapter proposes two heuristics: one a series of questions designed to give
some insight into the institutional context and a second a menu of evaluation
options organized by purpose, focus, model, evaluation agents, evaluation
methods. Using these heuristics or similar ones of your own design, I think
you might be able to work with the lecturers to agree upon an evaluation
strategy that would be informative, fair, and appropriate.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 13:06:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      authority
 
I am sensitive to the fact that the discussion of "authority" in the classroom
"privileges" a certain point of view on the relationship between students and
teachers, although it is a very broad point of view. However, in training TAs,
I found it necessary to be emormously practical, theoretically and politically
inconsistent just to ensure that something positive happened in the classroom.
I was, and still am, certain that 99.9% or more of the students are quite
experienced in some version of the "authority" model, and a novice teacher who
tried to do something else without understanding the givens of the situation
they walk into are almost certain to be eaten alive. Redefining the norms of
the classroom is very tricky business. I suspect that teachers who have other
models in mind will generally have to start with some version of the authority
model and lead their students very carefully into a new kind of relationship.
This is not a project for a novice. We generally have to start where the
students are. I have a personal preference for a middling sort of authority
model. I don't require uniforms and crew cuts.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 12:23:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961115213056.009b94c0@umr.edu> from "Linda Bergmann"
              at Nov 15, 96 03:30:56 pm
 
The thread on young female teachers dealing with immature male students
strikes me as important.  From my experience, this happens much more
often than most people think; hardly a term goes by without such a
problem coming to my attention.  The worst problem is the student writing
out sexual phantasies which he knows the teacher must read, a form of
abuse that almost every female teacher I know has had to deal.  The best
response to this (and to the other issues that have been mentioned) that
I've seen is to treat such matters as sexual harrassment, a term that
even the most immature student has heard about.  A firm, I consider this
to be sexual harrassment; you are to stop it now! seems to resolve the
general run of cases.  But then you have the real wierdos . . . --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 15:31:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
 
I think David hit it on the head: novice TAs need to start with some
teaching model familiar enough to students that it won't be misread and
the teacher taken advantage of.  TAs need some time to get basics
down--like creating a positive classroom environment.  A few--and it is a
very few--will take advantage, and unless new TAs have some guidleines
for handling behaviors that inhibit the learning of all the semester can
easily be ruined for everyone.  I don't see this as a matter of
out-toughing the toughies, but of setting firm limits.  In my experience,
this can be done by calling the student aside after class if alook
doesn't do it, and explaining the effect on everyone's learning, and that
the behavior hurts the class.  Development of teaching approaches happens
over a period of time.  A novice can't go in with something in mind to do
and expect it to work as it looks before you actually put live human
beings into the classroom.
        As a WPA, I refuse to allow students to be disrespectful to the
TAs or to other students.  The way to get respect is of course good
teaching, but new TAs are scared, most of them--maybe all, and vulnerable.
I think they have to be offered some strategies.  Folks  on this list
have offered a good variety of options.  The more options, the better, so
TAs can chose those that seem best to them.  I'm going to expand my own
repertoire , thanks to the talk here.
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 12:31:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for help with decentering writing assessment and wac
In-Reply-To:  <v01520d04aeb28d9a98ce@[205.241.126.61]> from "Ronald Heckelman"
              at Nov 15, 96 05:06:22 pm
 
In second response to Ron Heckleman, I say, Go to it and God Bless.  The
precedents for departmental certification of writing ability are not from
the large public institutions but from the small selective colleges,
which, in a sense, have always done that.  Let me urge you, Ron, to keep
a journal of what happens, for the profession is bound to want to know
what you did along the way and how you met the problems that are bound to
surface.  Sounds like a great adventure.  If I can help in any way, just
holler. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 15:32:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111613062758@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I am sensitive to the fact that the discussion of "authority" in the classroom
> "privileges" a certain point of view on the relationship between students and
> teachers, although it is a very broad point of view.
 
I hope I didn't sound like I was saying you and others were "naive" of
this issue of power and authority.  That wasn't my intention, and having
been on this list for some time, I know you're sensitive to these issues
of power and authority (part of the reason I felt comfortable
contextualizing my comment in your post).
 
Part of what I am interested in, in a very immediate and tangible way, is
how TA trainers deal with "training" TAs to deal with the kinds of
student resistances being discussed here.  But I think I'm also partly
interested in how we justify the approaches we take.  From my own
position as a TA who is training TAs, I think I have a different set of
justifications that "authorize" me to make certain suggestions to TAs
about how they deal with student disciplinary problems.  And I mentioned
that I'm a white male because I think these also come into play in the
kinds of strategies I (can) suggest, and in the ways those strategies
will be received.
 
Tim
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 15:31:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Betty Shiffman <bshiffman@UKY.CAMPUS.MCI.NET>
Subject:      Re: authority
 
David's comment about moving students from one model of teacher/student
authority to another gradually rings very true for me.  Having had a number
of years previous experience in elementary and middle schools (now, there's
a training ground!), I found that I unconsciously brought into my college
classrooms an authority as a TA a few years ago (albeit another of those
short--almost 5'2"--females) that many of my younger or less experienced
colleagues hadn't yet acquired. Consequently, I had an easier time of
sharing responsibility with students, of devising together new models of
authority, without losing their respect as a guide.  So I do agree with you,
David, that it is hard for a novice teacher to move quickly into trying to
redefine what that new model of authority should look like.  It takes a
great deal of self-confidence to let go of something you've just picked up
for the first time--that mantle of authority.
 
Betty
Spalding University
Louisville, KY
 
 
At 01:06 PM 11/16/96 MST, you wrote:
>I am sensitive to the fact that the discussion of "authority" in the classroom
>"privileges" a certain point of view on the relationship between students and
>teachers, although it is a very broad point of view. However, in training TAs,
>I found it necessary to be emormously practical, theoretically and politically
>inconsistent just to ensure that something positive happened in the classroom.
>I was, and still am, certain that 99.9% or more of the students are quite
>experienced in some version of the "authority" model, and a novice teacher who
>tried to do something else without understanding the givens of the situation
>they walk into are almost certain to be eaten alive. Redefining the norms of
>the classroom is very tricky business. I suspect that teachers who have other
>models in mind will generally have to start with some version of the authority
>model and lead their students very carefully into a new kind of relationship.
>This is not a project for a novice. We generally have to start where the
>students are. I have a personal preference for a middling sort of authority
>model. I don't require uniforms and crew cuts.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 15:58:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9611161520.A539034861-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Rosemary Winslow wrote:
 
> I think David hit it on the head: novice TAs need to start with some
> teaching model familiar enough to students that it won't be misread and
> the teacher taken advantage of.
 
I happen to agree with this (part of what I'm trying to get across).
But.....(the other part of what I'm trying to get across)
 
 TAs need some time to get basics
> down--like creating a positive classroom environment.
 
From my own "training" as an education minor and from my own experience
teaching, I think I hold the same set of "basics" and visons of a
"positive classroom environment" that are here being implicitly argued.
And as someone working from a programmatic, administrative position, I
think is part of my responsibility to urge certain visions of "basics" and
"positive classroom environments."  But I also (and maybe this is more so
because I am also a TA) think it is my responsibility to listen to and
make space for other visions of "basics" and "positive classroom
environments."  (Not that this becomes an "I'm OK, you're OK" thing.)
 
I agree with statements like the following:
 
 I don't see this as a matter of
> out-toughing the toughies, but of setting firm limits.
 
But (and again maybe this is because of my position as a TA teaching TAs)
when I read that statement, the "I" jumps out at me:  yes, *I* see it as
setting firm limits, but I know that other TAs see it differently.  (One
important point:  the vast majority of TAs in my mentor groups have
teaching experience.  All but one has an MA, and one is an Instructor
with a PhD.  So I guess I'm talking about something in between the
"novice" TA and the adjucts mentioned.)
 
The following is a critical part of my "problem":
 
>         As a WPA, I refuse to allow students to be disrespectful to the
> TAs or to other students.
 
From my own perspective, some of what I observe in classes as what TAs
want to encourage (these are lousy terms, but let's call them "freedom"
and "resistance to authority") is exactly what *I* would consider being
disrespectful of the TA.  But when the TA encourages this kind of
activity, even considers it part of her/his mission, that puts the WPA
(me) in a tight spot.  Do I "refuse to allow" the TA to pursue this kind
of pedagogy?
 
Tim
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 13:12:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tenure tract
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961116100724.11561A-100000@bach.seattleu.edu> from
              "John C. Bean" at Nov 16, 96 10:21:47 am
 
John, you mentioned the "tenure tract."  I wonder if this housing
development is in the high rant district.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 14:42:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PEARCE <Beth.Pearce@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961116153419.25063B-100000@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
 
   As a young, female TA, this thread has been very interesting to me.  I
have of course experienced some of the things mentioned and seen other
versions of the same happen to my colleagues.
 
   I agree that these are questions of authority -- whether or not our
students are granting us authority.  I wonder how much this situation is
affected by current pedagogy and rhetorical theory that advocates
student-centered classrooms.  I agree with the theory and work to
implement it in my classes.  However, I wonder about the logistics
sometimes.  If the students do not grant the TA authority (for any number
of reasons related to gender, age, ethnicity, or simply because the
student doesn't want to take this required ENG101 course), what happens
when the TA tries to create a student-centered classroom and invest the
students with some sense of authority?
 
   I would be interested in others' thoughts on this as I work it out for
personal reasons, and because I'm working on a paper on this topic.
 
Beth __________________________________________________________________
 
Beth.Pearce@asu.edu                     Department of English
Graduate Teaching Assistant             Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 17:11:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961116143554.17748F-100000@email1.asu.edu>
 
Beth, I think--having taught all these years--that the male students who
try to resist the authority of the female teacher do it no matter what her
pedagogical style or strategy or philosophy is. The sort of jerk behavior
we are talking about here has to do with a young man trying to claim the
cultural authority his culture has told him he should have by virtue of
having a penis vs. the political authority of a female person, who his
culture has said should not have authority over male persons.
 
When I was a young teacher--at 5'3'' weighing in at 105--this happened to
me even when I taught these terribly teacher-centered, lecture type
courses, complete with "objective" tests . It also happened when I was new
at a school. Maybe they can just smell that you are new. This sort of thing
rarely happens these days --because I am older (one of my students
described me as "an old hippie" and I told him I resented the old part)--or
because, as I tell my TAs, maybe they just figure out real quick that
"though she be but little, she is fierce."
 
But I have observed first year TAs (MA students, we don't have a Ph.D) who
are clearly in charge. It is attitude more than anything that makes the
difference. And our culture--that bear again--teaches young women to act
tentative, unsure, to be "nice" (read submissive) -- not to claim their
knowledge or expertise, to fear hurting a man's feelings, even he's acting
like a clod. Once you are not afraid to believe in and show your
competence, this stuff only happens with the major jerks of the universe
and then only once, as Susan McLeod said a while back.
 
Okay, I'll get off my feminist soapbox. I think I have some bras that need
burning or something.                        Beth Daniell
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 17:28:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961116143554.17748F-100000@email1.asu.edu>
 
> If the students do not grant the TA authority (for any number
> of reasons related to gender, age, ethnicity, or simply because the
> student doesn't want to take this required ENG101 course), what happens
> when the TA tries to create a student-centered classroom and invest the
> students with some sense of authority?
 
Beth -- I've been writing too much about this issue already (can you tell
it's nearing the end of the semester and I have project deadlines I'm
doing my best to ignore?), but the issue of what a student-centered class
that empowers students *is* is very related to the problems I have been
describing and what I'm struggling to understand for myself.  I think I
have my own struggle over what I see as the limits of establishing a
student-centered classroom that empowers/emancipates students.  And your
question prompted me to recall as passage I read yesterday from a book
called *Making Sense of Management:  A Critical Approach* (one of the
books coming out of a new management movement called "critical
management" that is working on new theories of management informed
by/through Critical Theory -- thus, interested in empowering/emancipating
workers.  It is no mistake that I am reading this book as part of a
larger inquiry into the work of WPAs.)
 
The passage argues that Total Quality Management, and other management
theories that are calling themselves "humanistic" and "empowering,"
"assume emancipation and creativity to be gifts that can be bestowed upon
employees by managers whereas, arguably, they are necessarily the
outcomes of individual and collective struggles to overcome forms of
dependency.  In the absence of such struggles, it is others -- e.g.
managers -- who decide how and when people are 'truly themselves' and
what counts as being 'more creative' " (101).
 
So, does student empowerment come out of a context wherein the students
already grant the TA/Instructor authority (empowerment is a "gift"), or
does student empowerment come out of a context wherein students are
encouraged to overcome their "dependency" on the teacher?
 
I'm NOT making an argument for one or the other, here.  But I think the
distinction above might be an issue to consider when trying to address
"student discipline" in the classroom when the questions of how to
address student discipline is also contextualize within a teacher's
attempt to develop a student-centered classroom.  That is, how a teacher
*should* respond to student behavior may change depending on the
teacher's conception of student empowerment/emancipation.
 
Tim
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Nov 1996 18:32:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia and/or Donald Gillikin <gillikin@CITYNET.NET>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
 
All this is bringing to mind several memories for me...
 
--being a frightened student teacher at age 21 in a 9th grade classroom,
wanting to find a comfortable way to communicate with students, and hating
the school-mandated disciplinary system that I couldn't own and couldn't
figure out (no real incidents with major student disrespect, but no real
classroom authority either).
 
--being a writing consultant in the Writing Center at William and Mary a
year later, and loving being able to deal with writers individually; I've
since learned to comfortably deal with/manage/facilitate/teach (and
sometimes even "lecture," though only for rather short periods of time) much
larger groups of people, but working in a writing center has seriously
influenced my pedagogy ever since.
 
Now, eight years later, a lot of experience and, maybe just as importantly,
becoming a parent in the meantime has made things a lot easier.  Some
amateur ballet classes in my undergraduate years helped too--posture and how
one carries one's body has a lot to do with having authority in the
classroom.  And, I learned how to project....
 
But it's only in the past year and a third that I've been teaching as a
full-time professor, finished with the doctorate, and that has done
something to the "authority" business too.  As a TA, I didn't quite have the
institutional authority I now have (though it's hard for me to articulate
exactly how--I hope others can do so better!).  Now, too, I have less
freedom than I did as a graduate student (and here I mean as an instructor
*and* as an entity in the institution)--grad students have little "power"
(usually), but a lot of maneauvering room--to experiment, to do things upper
level administrators might not embrace.  Assistant professors, on the other
hand, have more "power"--they are card-carrying members of the middle-class,
they have Institutional power of a sort, and privileges.  Here, I'm thinking
of the contrast I'm suddenly noticing between myself and my students,
largely first generation, many non-traditional, for whom the status of being
a College Student is so important.  Think of what that means for their view
of *my* position....  At the same time, though, any person with a full-time
job in higher education has to tread carefully, is suddenly not so free to
experiment, suddenly has privileges to protect (that a grad student doesn't).
 
Meanwhile, my students brought up a similar issue in one of my 101 classes
the other day (student-led--I was sitting at the back of the class while a
student did a presentation and led discussion--so I've made it far enough to
"give up" authority in that sort of way effectively, something I love to
do).  The students, who are just recently out of high school, were talking
about how high school students don't respect their teachers.
 
This entire conversation is wonderful for me, because while so far I haven't
dealt with nastily disrespectful male students, I wouldn't be surprised--the
culture of my area doesn't do a lot to promote respect for powerful
women/women with power.  Meanwhile, I find myself wanting to do the "suit"
strategy, and wondering how it would affect my pedagogy--I know *I* would
still be fairly informal, but would it increase confidence?  Would the
students see it as a sign of respect for *them* (since they don't know about
the college English teacher ethos of casual clothes)?  Would it be fun?  (I
think so!)  And, could I afford such a wardrobe?  (probably not)
 
Patricia Gillikin
Coordinator of Developmental Writing
The College of West Virginia
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I'll briefly jump up on the feminist soapbox that Beth Daniell vacated to
ask a few questions that a number of feminist pedagogy scholars have been
asking for a while:
 
Why should female teachers divest themselves of authority?  Because
critical and other radical pedagogies have argued that student-centered
classrooms are better learning environments?  Who has been doing this
arguing?  Male scholars who have had their turn as authoritarians?  Have
women had the same experiences?
 
I'm not suggesting that a student-centered classroom is a bad place, but
I would argue that too much student-centering, too soon has a serious
price tag for women who have never been taken seriously in the first place.
 
Okay, I'm off.  Anyone else?
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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> I, too, am finding this conversation on the teacher's authority in the
> classroom and how it is problematized by the teacher's institutional
> position, experience level, and gender, as well as the students s/he
> deals with, interesting and comforting.
>
> Like Tim, I am often struck by idealists (dare I even call them that?)
> who aim to foster their students' *resistance* but who do not think
> beyond the context of their immediate classrooms in terms of the
> implications of students' speaking out, or more specifically mouthing
> off, in class.  There is a need, I think, to differentiate various forms
> of *resistance,* not all of which will be equally desirable or equally
> healthy, in our classrooms and in *empowering* education.
>
> For example, a teacher who claims that a student who is mouthing off or
> showing disrespect in the classroom is, in fact, showing resistance blurs
> the distinction between psychological and political resistance.  Though
> the two might be related in some fashion, it seems to me that
> psychological resistance relates more specifically to a person's affective
> difficulties in transforming how she or he understands her/his self and
> relation to the world.  Political resistance, at least as it seems to be
> employed by teachers who aim to foster it in their students, relates, I
> think, more to transforming cultural structures that reinforce
> inequitable conditions that prevent the possibilities of members of all
> social groups from being able to participate in society in a
> self-determining _and_ other-respecting fashion.
>
> The "jerk" behavior that has been referred to, it seems to me, reifies
> these inequities, rather than transforms them.  That is, a teacher
> who claims that this student's behavior is _evidence_ of a *successful*
> empowering of (political) resistance in a student could well be making
> the mistake that (a) because a student speaks out it must be good and (b)
> because there is evidence of a student speaking out against an authority
> that it must be resistance.  Briefly stated, in a manner of
> speaking, not all resistances are created equal.
>
> One of the problems here is, of course, what exactly the nature of
> respectfulness within the parameters of disagreement and dissensus really
> looks like.  This is a problematic I've been trying to decipher for some
> time and am presently trying to work through the ideas of some feminist
> critical theorists to see if they have anything helpful to say on the
> matter-- *presently,* that is, in a sort of hopeful way, as, like many
> members on this list, I am swamped with grading student papers.
>
> I also agree with Patricia's observation that *resistance* (of
> the jerk behavior sort) can be viewed more optimistically, perhaps, by
> new  TA's who may be at least a little relieved that students are willing
> to participate in class rather than expecting to be told everything by
> the teacher.  However, *resistance* of this sort takes on a different
> possibility for new faculty whose annual contract renewals are informed
> by course evaluations and whose pedagogical approaches might be quite new
> to the rest of the faculty.
>
> Lisa Toner
> Department of English and Communication
> Wheeling Jesuit University
> Wheeling, WV
>
> toner@xavier.wju.edu
>
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What Steve Jamar does is virtually identical to what I've done regarding
student complaints. In addition,  I have the whole thing written out,
though, and made part of the course materials the students receive on day one.
 
Funny, though, that many people on the lists are very happy to suggest that
college writing is so different from that of high school writing, with
higher expectations on the faculty end and grade shock on the student end.
The same is true on the post-graduate end, folks.  We hear the same things
from our law students about their "A" work in college.  And we have the same
reactions as do you to the laments.  That's one of the reasons Steve and I
are on this list.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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I'll take a turn on the soapbox.  In response to Patricia's comment/questions:
 
>Why should female teachers divest themselves of authority?  Because
>critical and other radical pedagogies have argued that student-centered
>classrooms are better learning environments?  Who has been doing this
>arguing?  Male scholars who have had their turn as authoritarians?  Have
>women had the same experiences?
 
I have never felt that having student-centered classrooms means classrooms
divested of teacher authority.  And I also thnk that feminist and other
radical pedagogies are exploring and redefining what the term <authority>
means anyway. I believe that's part of the problem.  We're sort of stuck
with the old model of authority, demonstrated for us for so long by men in
authority.  When take authority, it doesn't exactly look the same.  Just as
our communication strategies differ because of cultural expectations, it's
only natural that our teaching and authority will look different as well.
We can still have authority but we just don't wield it in the same way.
 
But this issue below is still a real one, especially for women who haven't
had very many models of women teachers using authority in new but highly
effective ways.
 
>I'm not suggesting that a student-centered classroom is a bad place, but
>I would argue that too much student-centering, too soon has a serious
>price tag for women who have never been taken seriously in the first place.
 
 
Betty
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The variety of perspectives on this topic is interesting.  We're all
talking about basically the same problem, but have somewhat different
situations and backgrounds, which of course affect how we deal with student
problems.  My own teaching is very much affected by having started out in
quite dangerous schools.  So when I talk about disrespect, I'm talking
about bullying, intimidation, and even outright threats, not political
freedom or resistance.  Very little of that happens on college campuses,
but on rare occasion it does.  I deal with only one or two serious cases a
year out of several hundred first year students.  Also, most of the Tas
here have never taught before.  Many don't need "tips" but some do.
Also, when I took over as WPA, the TAs were demoralized, some of them on
the verge of quitting the graduate program because they hated teaching.
They had little freedom to develop curriculum, and some were struggling
semster after semester with no help from anyone for the few
students who were ruining the classes.
        On top of that I wanted student-centered approaches to be learned
and tried.  As several have said on this thread, the teacher has a great
deal of authority, but it looks and is different from teacher-centered
models.  It's harder for TAs to learn initially if they haven't
experienced such classrooms themselves, and I have only two TAs who have.
myself justify insisting on respect in the classroom on the basis of
human dignity.  Every one should be so treated, and student-centered
classrooms seem to be built on that basis.  Everyone listens thoughtfully
and responds thoughtfully. So firm limits come in about forms
and contents of the interaction. That seems to me to be a space of freedom.
There's a lot of responsibility that must be learned and taken for this
space to happen.
  I confess I do plug human dignity a lot, but then I walk to the subway
to work through my neighborhood in downtown Washington, D.C., so the
problems of the larger social space are always in the front of my mind.
I surely don't know what solutions to these problems might be, but I
still hope what I do in my work has something to do with encouraging the
finding of a different kind of social space in the classroom, that may
even stretch beyond the classroom when the students leave.
  But that's what I see.  I don't expect the TAs I work with to see it
exactly the same, nor should they, nor can they, exactly. Which is
probably why I've gone into so much detail about all this.  I more
comfortable talking in concrete terms about praxis than in theoretical
terms.  The theories can't account for the unique human beings completely.
I keep searching for ways to help TAs to find and use their strengths.
Perhaps the TAs who've been contributing to this thread have some
suggestions. . . . ?  What can WPAs do to assist?
 
Rosemary Winslow
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I asked all the lecturers who teach in the composition program I direct to
submit teaching portfolios last year.  There was some initial grousing
about the work involved, but everyone finally agreed that the portfolio
was a better tool for teacher evaluation than any other single measure,
including student evaluations (which can, of course, be included in one's
portfolio).  If anyone would like further details on how we developed and
used portfolios, please let me know.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Larry Beason wrote:
 
> Sorry for the awkward subject heading, but I'm considering having our
> lecturers (experienced, full-time comp teachers) have a strong voice in
> shaping the ways in which their teaching is evaluated.  I'm wondering if
> anyone has any experience with this approach or has any thoughts on it.
>
> As comp director, I'm charged by our dept to evaluate our lecturers solely
> in terms of their teaching skills, but there isn't a specified method of
> evaluation.  Obviously, I'd need to include our standard course eval forms,
> but the lecturers pointed out that they'd like to have a say-so in how
> they're evaluated.  I'd like to take it a step further & let them submit to
> me their own evaluation system.  Because of their different teaching styles
> & comfort levels, some would like to include vide-tapes of their classes,
> self-evaluative narratives, narratives from their students, faculty
> observations, analysis or coding of ways in which they respond to students,
> etc. But they don't all quite agree on what would best represent them and
> help them improve their teaching.
>
> On one hand, I like the idea of tailoring the eval system & letting the
> teachers have some ownership of the system.  One result will, I believe, be
> a better system than we have for either lecturers, TAs, or faculty--meaning
> that the system is just as likely to improve teaching as evaluate it.
>
> On the other hand, this experimentation and tailoring will cause some
> concerns.  For instance, no 2 of our 4 lecturers will use the same system,
> and the issue of equity might arise.  Our lecturers do not, though, compete
> w/ one another for jobs.  We do the eval to show that their teaching is
> competent & that they should continue teaching with us for the next year;
> our dept voted that they basically serve for three years but can reapply at
> the end of 3 years--it's more complex but that's the gist.
>
> I think I could work w/ the lecturers do develop systems that are not
> dramatically different in terms of how much evaluation is being done, but
> it'll be a judgement call & there will necessarily be some differences.
>
> Any thoughts?
>
> Larry Beason,Director
> English Composition Program
> Dept. of English
> Eastern Washington University
> Cheney WA 99004
> LBeason@ewu.edu
>
> WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
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On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Rosemary Winslow wrote:
 
[snip]
>   But that's what I see.  I don't expect the TAs I work with to see it
> exactly the same, nor should they, nor can they, exactly. Which is
> probably why I've gone into so much detail about all this.  I more
> comfortable talking in concrete terms about praxis than in theoretical
> terms.  The theories can't account for the unique human beings completely.
> I keep searching for ways to help TAs to find and use their strengths.
> Perhaps the TAs who've been contributing to this thread have some
> suggestions. . . . ?  What can WPAs do to assist?
>
 
Think about helping them develop a teaching portfolio.  In the teaching
composition course here, we had to put one together that included a
statement of teaching philosophy, an analysis of an assignment, an
analysis of our comments on a student's paper, and a consideration of what
we'd do differently next time (this course was taught by Alice Gillam).
This portfolio helped me think about how I wanted the classroom space to
be *and* how to encourage that type of space.  Through my explorations
surrounding this portfolio, I found, for example, that I was interested in
students taking responsibility for their work, but that I was being
perceived as a mother (I am not a small woman) and I was encouraging some
level of dependence (I am a mother).  The portfolio helped me articulate
my goals and my practice in ways sufficiently distanced from the
classroom that I could analyze them effectively and in ways that
encouraged me to claim my pedagogy as my own.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Like Jan Levine and Steve Jamar, I am a law professor teaching writing
to law students.  My students, like theirs, have negative reactions when
they come to law school having received "A" grades and "praise" for
their writing - grades and praise that are not immediately forthcoming
in their legal writing classes.  It sounds to me as though at every
educational level, writing instructors/professors ought to be conveying
to students the concept of differing audiences and differing discourse
communities - and the message that, in the future, the students may have
to learn additional skills (or modify existing ones) to satisfy the
demands of the new audience.  A new law students who receives less than
an "A" may, indeed, be a poor writer generally.  Conversely, however,
she may be a "good" writer but not have mastered a variety of the
techniques of legal analysis that would warrant her paper being given an
"A" - it would be great if she didn't have to be surprised by this
notion when she gets to law school.
 
Re:  Women and authority.
        Sexual harassment in academia came up as a topic at a conference I
attended a week or so ago. A female professor raised what I believe is
an important point:  She said it was not uncommon for male students to
sexually harass female professors but, often, there was no forum for
complaining.  Since the professor is automatically deemed "the
authority" SHE might be blamed for ANY sexually charged interaction with
a male student.  Now perhaps this is unique to her particular
institution;  somehow I doubt it.  I DO agree with Ed White, however,
that some of the behavior being disussed on this list under the topic of
"authority problems" DOES rise to the level of sexual harassment and
should be identified as such.
 
Re:  Evaluations being overly important for young academics.
In legal writing, they can be the ONLY thing the tenured and
tenure-track faculty look at to evaluate writing instructors.  This is
so because in about 90% of the schools where legal writing is taught by
full-time writing instructors (rather than by student TAs or by
adjuncts) those full time instructors are not on the tenure track.  They
do not have scholarship requirements (indeed, most of them could hardly
squeeze out time for any more research).  Since they are not typically
publishing, their publications cannot "balance" their classroom work as
an evaluation criterion.  I, too, often feel that we cater overly much
to students in order to keep from getting "dinged" on evals.  As
director, I have often "held the line" on the number of assignments
given, the type of feedback provided, the grade range (we have a
mandatory curve), etc. in the face of writing professors who wanted to
avoid negative evals by softening up in the face of student complaints
or demands.
 
Tenured male faculty have given advice to untenurable female writing
instructors re: how to handle this or that student incident - the advice
is often impracticable given the low status of the instructor.
 
These recent threads have been exceedingly interesting.  (Time consuming
to read;  but interesting).
 
Maureen Arrigo
Writing Director
California Western School of Law
San Diego, California
on study leave 1996-97 - New Haven, Ct.
maureen.arrigo@yale.edu
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I'm finding this discussion enormously interesting, particularly since
I spend most of a sabbatical last year reading and thinking about
critical pedagogies and student-centered teaching.
 
Lisa Toner suggests the importance of distinguishing between/among
"resistances."  I agree.  As a mentor, I observe teaching assistants
regularly, and the variety of kinds of student behaviors I see _might_
all be classified as resistance, but they certainly aren't the same.
Nor do I think they all are focused towards a particular teacher or
pedagogical approach.  Someone--Beth Pearce, I think--mentioned the
required course; I'd say a lot of the negative behavior, student
complaints, lack of participation/preparation for class, etc. is
related to the context: fyc is required; many students resent being
made to take it, etc.  It wouldn't matter to some students what their
teacher did or didn't do--it's the course and the the requirement
they're unhappy about.
--
Irwin Weiser
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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I was asked to supply my "ninnie" handout comparing h.s. behavior with
college behavior. I haven't found the need, yet, to actually create
such a document. The only significant discipline problem I have is with
students disturbing the class by talking with each other. I do have
a "Talking Rule," which is part of the syllabus. It states: "When a student
or the teacher is addressing the whole class, no one else talks."
Otherwise I run a loose classroom with a lot of noise--students talking
to each other as they work in groups. When I meet the problem of
student carrying on a whispering conversation at the wrong time, I
stop the student who is addressing the class or I stop myself if I
am the one addressing the class and I look at the offenders and quietly
remind them that they are breaking the Talking Rule. When they look
back at me in silence, I say "Thank you," and continue talking myself or
signal to the student who is addressing the class to continue.
 
Meetings among adults require rules of procedure and behavior, so I don't
think of this as childish. I teach the basic writing course by choice,
and these students need a lot of instruction in how to be college students.
I give that instruction throughout the course. For example, we will spend
40 minute putting ideas from an essay on the blackboard, an essay that
they will be writing a response to, and early in the semester I will
ask: "How many of you are writing down these ideas which the whole class
has developed?" Only a few hands go up. So I talk to them about taking
notes. I teach them that it is a matter of courtesy to submit handwritten
stuff in neat handwriting, and to learn to print if they can't write
a readable script. I ask the guys to take their hats off in class,
after telling them that I always wear a hat when I go to the local
hog auction, but I leave it home when I am coming to work at the university.
And so on. I see these courtesies as aprt of learning how to write,
because effective writers, usually, observe decorum. So I don't permit
profanity or ethnic slurs in their writing, anymore that I tolerate
large numbers of typographical errors. I'm not a prig; I do this with
as much humor as I can. But I see basic writing as part writing class,
part manners schooling, and part survival training for college.
        --Bill Murdick
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I agree with Beth Daniell  that the solution to keeping "clods" in line is "to
believe in and show your competence." I think you do that by being courteous,
sincere, and helpful.
 
Just as a reminder. Male faculty--at least those who have been around a
while--have similar stories to tell of sexual harassment: women who describe
their sexual adventures in their compositions, make lewd remarks aloud in class
about the teacher, send notes, make mid-night phone calls, etc. There are many
cloddettes out there, too. I suppose male teachers can shrug it off easier, but
I had a bad experience once that disturbed my family, not just me.
 
College is Hormone City. It is a crazy place where thousands of teenagers are
brought together with, suddenly, no parental control. When you think about it,
who in their right mind would ever create such a place? And we work there. I
think we have to remember the absurd nature of the college asylum when we
develop our measured responses to inappropriate behavior.
        --Bill Murdick
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Beth is saying good things, and we shoud not duck the issue for these
things because it might be politically incorrect--another word for
repression, sometimes, I think.
 
I have often succeeded in these situations when I put the question back
on the rest of the class, as in:  "Well, what do you think about his use
of the word, 'Ho'?"  or,  "Well, should this [boy] person be allowed to
demonstrate masturbation?"  NO FOOLING--THAT'S WHAT HE THREATENED TO DO!
In every case, the peers shot the obstreperous student down or ripped
them to shreds (in considerate ways I think) without my saying a word.
 
In this way, I (an athletic 244# male) can avoid the probable violence
that a face to face encounter might generate.  [I  have never learned how
to fight by the rules, only to win at any cost, and violence disgusts me.]
 
Teacher poise and confidence lies at the center of the solutions.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> I find that the TAs who suffer what Tilly Warnock and her grad students
> have termed "gender-specific incidents" are almost always very attractive
> young women, esp small ones. The only male TA I've had who's had this kind
> of behavior to deal with was quite effeminate--this is probably a
> politically incorrect way of stating this, but I don't know the acceptable
> term.
>
> I was quite gratified that this year's bunch of TAs nailed the young men
> offenders right at the beginning of the semester. A couple of them felt
> guilty about being "rude" to a student.
>
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Ron,
 
Me too.  But really concentrate on building a community of
writers/teachers, and you'll probably generate the kind of stability you
need.  Good luck, and remember we all want to know as Ed says, what has
happened along the way.
 
By the way, at the risk of repeating myself, you might want to read
closely the books written by Anne Wilson Schaef (_The Addictive
Organization_ and _When Society Becomes an Addict_) and Mary Riley
(_Healing the Corporation_).  You'll believe in them both afterward, and
forwarned is forearmed.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Edward White wrote:
 
> In second response to Ron Heckleman, I say, Go to it and God Bless.  The
> precedents for departmental certification of writing ability are not from
> the large public institutions but from the small selective colleges,
> which, in a sense, have always done that.  Let me urge you, Ron, to keep
> a journal of what happens, for the profession is bound to want to know
> what you did along the way and how you met the problems that are bound to
> surface.  Sounds like a great adventure.  If I can help in any way, just
> holler. --Ed White
>
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Beth,
 
I, too, am sometimes called and "old hippie," but then I'm eager to say I
am not so old, because I still haven't been "reconstructed."
 
I admire your wit and spirit.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
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Tim,
 
If we don't decrease or eliminate the students' dependency on "teachers
and preachers," they will not live their own lives, but ours.
 
If I walk into a class and pretend to know everything, I get a very
different political situation that if I, as I always do, admit I don't
know everything and that the class must be a collaborative effort with a
lot of initiating force coming from the students.  I put the
responsibility on them, and then provide the guidance and some of the
structure, and I try to defuse the effect of the "necessary" grading.
They know right from the start they are free to fail, but I try to keep
them from doing that.
 
We ought to be reading the debate among the folks in Ed Philosophy, who
have taken our friends, Shor and Freire, (Hi Ira) into their own arena.
 
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
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I  apologize for talking so much on a Sunday morning.  My mom told me I
should be a preacher.....
 
Pat is very right.
 
One way for us to defuse the power stagnation (pun intended) is to
promote the authority of women in the classroom.  By example, then, we
socialize students to accept and promote women elsewhere.
 
However, there is the inherent danger in power situations that doesn't go
away because you happen to be female:  an excessive need for control,
linearity, and a compulsion for certainty, are wrong for any gender.
Making a classroom student centered doesn't mean giving up authority at
all, but inviting students into their own authority and self/other
respect.  In essence, I think, by trying to "liberate" students (another
"gift," I'm afraid), we are trying to get students to recognize their own
inherent power and authority and choices, and to make socially
responsible decisions with strong personal integrity.
 
I confess I don't like the word "liberate" at all, but then I don't like
the word "teacher" either.  Both assume a me to them gift of something
they don't already have.  They may not have that "thing" developed, yet,
but they do possess it, somewhere, perhaps under the gloss applied by a
dominant/male society.  Question. Question. Question.  Right?
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Patricia LaCoste wrote:
 
> I'll briefly jump up on the feminist soapbox that Beth Daniell vacated to
> ask a few questions that a number of feminist pedagogy scholars have been
> asking for a while:
>
> Why should female teachers divest themselves of authority?  Because
> critical and other radical pedagogies have argued that student-centered
> classrooms are better learning environments?  Who has been doing this
> arguing?  Male scholars who have had their turn as authoritarians?  Have
> women had the same experiences?
>
> I'm not suggesting that a student-centered classroom is a bad place, but
> I would argue that too much student-centering, too soon has a serious
> price tag for women who have never been taken seriously in the first place.
>
> Okay, I'm off.  Anyone else?
>
> Patricia LaCoste
> plc@csd.uwm.edu
> Department of English
> University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
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Here I go again....sorry if this old grad student bores you.
 
I think we are in danger of assuming all resistance is the choice of an
*adult* when it is absolutely not.
 
This "jerk" behavior is the expression of an infantile (and therefore
insecure) personality--however expressed and at whatever level.
 
Thus, Newt G or Strom, or Jesse Helms, or Fidel, or "leftist" demagogues
too, are expressing their insecurity.  In one sense, I think they are
locked in a continuance of the "concrete-operational" stage because they
haven't been able to work their way out of that dualism to a more secure
place where more answers are possible.
 
It's a matter of orientation and degree.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
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The only times I've had problems with students really complaining about
teachers or TAs (or vice-versa) over the past twelve years were when the
teacher or TA failed to establish a professional distance and demeanor at
the start of the semester.  The only exceptions have arisen when the student
(or teacher) had some severe psychological problem.  Regardless of sex, and
regardless of things like physical attractiveness and height, the problems
are almost always rooted in the teacher's failure to realize his or her role
in the classroom and the overall context in which they operate, and project
that from day one.
 
We give signals to students in our dress, by our academic pedigrees, in our
manners and body language, and our interaction with them.  Regardless of who
you are, you have to believe you are worthy of the students' respect  and
you must appear to be prepared and confident, even if you are not.  One new
teacher this year ignored five experienced teachers' advice about what to
have her students call her (which was to start formally, and allow nature to
take its course) and she's experienced constant problems with student
challenges and her own overcorrections.  One can always relax as the
semester or year goes on, but you cannot regain respect and deference that
was never there in the first place.  I do not start out as my students'
friend.  I'm a teacher, not a peer.  Afterwards, well, we'll see.  Respect
is something earned, not bought by being nice.
 
Over the past twelve years, I've learned that writing courses should use
written evaluations that are targeted at the types of teaching the course
seeks to encourage among the faculty.  It also tells the students what the
school wants the teachers to do.  So aprogram-specific evaluation form
should be developed and used.  I did the following form with teachers I
worked with at Arkansas, and we're now making some minor changes for Temple.
 
What's critical is to get ALL of the teachers involved in the creation of
the form.  Imposing it from "above" isn't a good idea, but guidance from
above is critical.   Having a program-wide discussion  about the course
evaluation increases the chances of some shared norms among the teachers
about what they should be doing inside and outside of the classroom;  most
of our teaching takes place in the critiques of the student papers and in
individual conferences, and we all realize this.
 
I also visit classes, have other "doctrinal, non-writing" faculty visit
classes, invite my writing program's teachers to visit my classes
(unfortunately, few "real" teachers invite such visits), get copies of
assignments, get copies of critiqued papers (good and bad papers), and talk
to students.  I also, of course, talk with the teachers incessantly (for
several hours every day) to get a feel for what's going on.
 
This form is distributed along with the standard teacher evaluation form
that focuses on classroom performance.  The students are asked to rank their
teacher on a scale from one to five or seven, with one being "strongly
disagree" and five being "strongly agree." After each category, room is
provided for written comments.  The questions are:
 
I.  EVALUATING PAPERS
 
    1.  My professor's written comments on my work were clear and
understandable.
 
    2.  My professor provided sufficiently detailed written feedback on my
papers.
 
    3.  My professor's written review of my papers was provided to me in a
timely manner.
 
    4.  My professor's written feedback helped me to improve my writing.
 
    5.  My professor's written feedback helped me to improve my choice and
use of authority.
 
II.  INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS
 
    1.  My scheduled conferences with my professor were helpful to me in
improving my writing and analytical skills.
 
    2.  My professor was accessible to me outside of class, and I was able
to ask questions and seek advice beyond the times regularly scheduled for
conferences.
 
    3.  My professor's individual discussions with me helped me improve my
research skills.
 
    4.  I was happy with the timing of my professor's review of my papers
when considered in conjunction with the conferences.
 
III.  ASSIGNMENTS
 
    1.  The research components of the assignments helped improve my
research skills.
 
    2.  The writing components of the assignments helped improve my writing
skills.
 
    3.  The research and writing assignments helped improve my analytical
skills.
 
    4.  The research and writing assignments were challenging.
 
    5.  The research and writing assignments were interesting.
 
    6.  The research and writing assignments were thoughtfully planned.
 
    7.  The progression of assignments allowed me to practice skills already
acquired and to learn new skills.
 
IV.  OVERALL INSTRUCTION
 
    1.  The assignments and classes were well integrated.
 
    2.  Classroom attendance was valuable for understanding the subject matter.
 
    3.  My professor had high standards for my work and the course was
demanding.
 
    4.  My professor was prepared for class and exhibited command of the
material
 
    5.  The in-class discussion of research skills was helpful.
 
    6.  The in-class discussion of writing techniques was helpful.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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On Sat, 16 Nov 1996, Tim Peeples wrote:
 
> The passage argues that Total Quality Management, and other management
> theories that are calling themselves "humanistic" and "empowering,"
> "assume emancipation and creativity to be gifts that can be bestowed upon
> employees by managers whereas, arguably, they are necessarily the
> outcomes of individual and collective struggles to overcome forms of
> dependency.  In the absence of such struggles, it is others -- e.g.
> managers -- who decide how and when people are 'truly themselves' and
> what counts as being 'more creative' " (101).
>
 
The correspondence between "empowering" pedagogies and management
theories has interested me for some time, and I have to say that I'm not
terribly optimistic about what this correspondence suggests.  Critical
pedagogies tend to be aligned with leftist politics, which would suggest
that the ultimate goal of such a pedagogy is to empower students to
overthrow the oppression of capitalism.  But TQM and other theories are
certainly not dismantling capitalism--rather they are transforming it
into a more resilient form.  Employees now can feel that they have a real
voice in what happens in the company, when, in fact, they could lose
their position at any time in the current trend toward down-sizing.
 
I worry that "empowering" pedagogies are similarly deceptive.  We
encourage students to become active participants in the classroom and in
public forums--and for me, at least, the hope is that such participation
will lead to political and economic transformation.  But given that the
trend in corporations now is to value "active" participation, as well,
could it be that our pedagogies are in fact molding them into the very
subjects that the current system values?  In other words, if "banking"
pedagogy creates subjects particularly well-suited to taking orders and
working on an assembly-line, does critical pedagogy have a tendancy to
create subjects particularly well-suited for working in corporate "teams"?
 
These questions have haunted me as I have tried to re-construct what it
means to be an advocate of critical pedagogy.  And the questions about
gender and authority continue to haunt me as well.  I appreciate the
conversation we've had around this issue, but I would like to return to
C.J. Jeney's words:  as a woman, I'm tired of being told I need to have
more confidence, more ready answers, more poise, etc. so that I don't
have to deal with my students' willingness to challenge my authority.  I
don't think the problem is simply that of a few "jerks" or of too many
hormones.  It is, rather, a much larger political problem which we all
(men and women) must struggle against.
 
Sunday must be the day for soapboxes.  I'll get off mine now.
 
Donna Strickland
Coordinator, English 101
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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> > I keep searching for ways to help TAs to find and use their strengths.
> > Perhaps the TAs who've been contributing to this thread have some
> > suggestions. . . . ?  What can WPAs do to assist?
> >
>
> Think about helping them develop a teaching portfolio.
 
I think the portfolio is a great way to encourage TA development.  I have
to admit that I'm pretty new to the teaching portfolio as an evaluative
and reflective tool, and so the best I've done so far in my mentoring is
suggest that teachers work on developing a portfolio and made some space
in mentoring to talk about teaching portfolios (Jim Porter and Pat
Sullivan here at Purdue have developed some extremely helpful guidelines
for collecting teaching portfolio materials and then putting them
together as a formal document).
 
Have others made the portfolio an integral part of TA training?  If so,
how do you use them, both on a weekly basis and on a semesterly or yearly
basis?
 
Tim Peeples
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Trish replied to my claim that grades are (as usual) to blame for
complicating the student-teacher relationship and contributing to the
problem of anonymous student complaints:
 
>Not necessarily.  For one thing, we live in a world in which people don't
>like confrontation of any sort. For another, sometimes ...students want to
>take this route because they are not being entirely honest/fair.
 
I agree that people generally dislike confrontation or that students are
sometimes dishonest, but what's behind *those* factors? Human frailty?
Yeah. But not *just* on the part of the nonconfrontational deceivers.
Behavior is always influenced by social systems. Look to the system. I'd
accuse grades of contributing to those situations as well. To quote myself
(bad form, maybe, but if I wait for somebody else to do it I might be
waiting a loooong time!). From "The Grade: power vortext in the classroom":
 
  Grades are a vortex around which all classroom activity whirls,
  pulled inexorably toward. They create a vacuum around which
  power and classroom politics cling, mooshed to that empty
  center by centripetal force. And at the same time, learning
  flies centrifugally to the furthest edges of the classroom
  environment.
  (RhetNet Snapshot, 25 Dec 95,
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/crump_snap.html)
 
Grades can be implicated in almost every aspect of our classes because they
so thoroughly  pervade and control the conscious and unconscious of the
people in them. They are molecules of the air we breathe in the classroom,
which is also why it's tempting to look elsewhere for contributing factors
in our toughest problems: we can't *see* grades much as we can't see air
unless we are paying close attention to its effects. But grades are the
system that creates the world in which people don't like confrontation and
resort to deception. Student complaints are comparable to the moving
branches of the trees that remind us, if we think about it, that air is
there; it moves and it matters.
 
>Even if we abandoned grading altogether, I don't think the anonymous
>complaint problem would evaporate.
 
I don't know about that. Depends on what we mean by 'abandoning grading.'
For instance, I don't think chucking grades can really be conceived as a
matter of simply extracting one process from a complex web of social
processes (some within, some outside educational institutions). Abandoning
grades is a matter of significantly reshaping the social web itself--in
this case education--from its most basic assumptions on up and out and
around. Grades can be vaporized only by reconsidering the basic
relationships created in educational environments. And that reconsideration
could make anonymous complaints evaporate, could make them unnecessary and
irrelevant, *if* the result is a leveled playing field that allows
collegial relations between students and teachers to flourish.
 
Think about how we interact on this list. I don't know about you all, but I
can't remember a stuation where anyone here held enough power over anyone
else here to make anonymously enlisting a powerful ally seem necessary. We
trust rhetoric (to quote a respected local colleague ;) to address our
differences. Anonymous complaints are unnecessary here.
 
Why aren't our classes more like this?
 
Anonymous complaints are made necessary for students by the
institutionally-created&maintained  difference in power between students
and teachers. Students really have only two options in the classroom (with
plenty of variations, of course): obey or resist. Grades are the mechanism
by which that power is enacted. Students can't afford to trust rhetoric as
an effective defense when looking down the barrel of a grade. That's why I
point at grades as cause (so repeatedly and to everyone's annoyance, I
imagine) of all our woes. All I'm saying is: those branches (complaints)
mean there's a wind (grades) blowing, and wind is moving air
(institutionalized power relationships).
 
Actually, this may be a terrible analogy for me to use. I don't happen to
think grades and particular configurations of power are as inevitable and
as impervious to human intervention as the wind. Grades and the rigid
hierarchical relationships they enable can be moved, even removed, if
enough people had a mind to do the job.
 
People like us.
 
--Eric
 
 
Eric Crump, who fiddles around with the following stuff:
 University of Missouri-Columbia Learning Center
  home-away-from-home(page)--http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric
   online writery--http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/writery.html
    rhetnet--http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/
     interversity--http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/interversity/
      wakonse journal--http://www.missouri.edu/~wjctl/
       cccc online--http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/
--------------------------------------------------------------------
"The best students always are flunking. Every good teacher knows that."
       --Robert Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance
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Most of us would agree that we do not want students sitting quietly in our
classes slavishly copying down what we say word for word, memorizing it, and
giving it back verbatim on demand. (Well, there are some days one which we
might LIKE this, but we recognize that it is not very good for students who we
hope will function energetically in a democratic society.) On the other hand,
I'm not so ready to confer value on every instance resisting or challenging
authority. Someone made a really nifty distinction earlier between
psychological and political resistance, and I would tweak that just a little
to distinguish between informed and ignorant resistance or challenge. There
is, in my view, no inherent value in either accepting or resisting authority.
There is value in being able to understand the world around you, in being able
to decide in some sensible way when the ideas or authority of others should or
must be resisted. Students need to develop a healthy skepticism. Frankly, I
see enough ignorant challenge to authority on the news every night to keep me
from worrying about public docility too much. Informed dissent requires
learning, and learning requires tentative acceptance of the authority of
certain ideas in order to see where they lead. We can extend the "willing
suspension of disbelief for the moment" beyond the realm of art. I worry much
less about the docility of my students than about their willingness to
learn--to engage with new ideas or knowledge, to understand them, to critique
them, and to determine some tentative greater or lesser degree of adherence
until they have more knowledge and ideas to to modify their stance toward
their existing knowledge. It's not authority that is the problem. It's
certainty.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Tim,
 
Some of the work going on in faculty development in higher ed. (where there is
lots of interest in TPs) is extremely valuable to WPAs--I think immediately of
Pat Hutchings and the AAHE, but works by Donald Schon, Steven Brookfield, Jonn
Centra, and others are packed with good new ideas and directions for our own
programs. Take a look at the monograph by Hutchings, et al., on TPs, published
by the AAHE.
 
Also, several members of the Writing Group of the now defunct Alliance for
Undergraduate Education have stuck together around, for now, a common interest
in TPs.  All of us have used TPs in various ways as WPAs, some in proseminars,
some in TA development initiatives, some in faculty-development workshops.  For
a general overview, you might also be interested in an article I wrote titled
"The Teaching Portfolio:  Writing Our Way to Reflective Practice," in L. Black,
D. A. Daiker, J. Sommers, & G. Stygall (Eds.), New Directions in Portfolio
Assessment (pp. 185-200). Portsmouth, NH: Heineman, 1994.
 
The group consists of:
 
Dennis Baron, Univ. of Illinois
Christine Farris, Indiana Univ.
David Jolliffe, DePaul Univ. (formerly UIC, where he also used them)
Nancy Shapiro, Univ. of Maryland
Randy Woodland, Univ. of Michigan-Dearborn
and me.
 
David has already responded; Dennis is on the listserv; not sure about Nancy,
Chris, and Randy; you might write to them individually.  You can also write to
all of us at our "list" address:  awg.tports@UMICH.EDU. We also have lots of
documents (sample TP entries, guidelines, etc.) that we've used on various
panels and for workshops.
 
With Web sites proliferating, there's now a lot of interest in electronic TPs as
well (search committees can browse the sites of candidates, for example).
 
 
 
Cheers,
 
Chris
 
 
> Have others made the portfolio an integral part of TA training?  If so,
> how do you use them, both on a weekly basis and on a semesterly or yearly
> basis?
>
> Tim Peeples
> peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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I have learned a great deal from this discussion.  For the most part,
I've learned that even what seem "simple" suggestions from WPAs/TA
trainers to TAs about disciplinary issues in the classroom are extremely
situated within theories of learning, writing, cultural studies,
politics, ethics, etc.  In saying that, I want to recall that my own
questions were not directly concerning my actions as a teacher in my own
classes but as a WPA/TA trainer whose suggestions (can) move into the
spaces of TAs' classrooms.  The issue for me was, "When I give X
suggestion as a WPA to a TA, what are some of the new issues that I must
consider in making X suggestion?"  During this discussion, I have been
able to identify some of those new issues, and I have regained an
interest in using the teaching portfolio as a place to encourage
reflection on and discussion of these issues.
 
As a corrective measure:
When I entered this discussion, I didn't make a clear enough distinction
b/n student behavior that I saw as sexual harassment and "jerk"
behavior.  The forcefulness of my own "suggestions" to the TA and my
level of intervention would certainly change b/n these cases.  So I
apologize to those may have taken my comments about student "resistence"
to include sexually harassing and even violent behavior.  Though some
teachers may encourage a class discussion of the use of "ho" in reference
to another student or the teacher, I, *as a WPA/mentor*, would not
overlook that kind of behavior from a student or encourage a new TA to
even make space for that kind of behavior.  However, the kind of "jerk"
behavior that students can engage in, for instance when they are angry
because they must take a required FYC course, no matter if that
"resistance" is politically (I think to mean "consciously") or
pyschologically (I think to mean "unconsciously") initiated, leads me,
*as a WPA/mentor*, to ........ and so our discussion.
 
Tim
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A small quibble on what David says here:
 
>I asked all the lecturers who teach in the composition program I direct to
>submit teaching portfolios last year.  There was some initial grousing
>about the work involved, but everyone finally agreed that the portfolio
>was a better tool for teacher evaluation than any other single measure,
>including student evaluations (which can, of course, be included in one's
>portfolio).
 
I agree that the portfolio is a very good way for teachers to reflect on
their work and that it encourages them to grow in the job.  I'm all for
them.  But as a way of EVALUATING teachers--as a way of determining who's
doing a good job and who not--I'm skeptical.  A fine portfolio that is
prepared for administrators bascally measures how good people are at
putting together portfolios; it may OR MAY NOT measure how good the
teaching has been.  People who want good student evaluations have a way of
getting them (of course, teaching well is ONE way of getting good student
ratings), and people who want good portfolios know how to get those too.
 
Measuring teacher performance, like measuring writing performance, takes
lots of time and trouble; it requires lots of very different indicators.
David, I'm sure, would agree--hence his phrase, "than any other single
measure."  I'm just wary of turning portfolios into The Answer.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 20:37:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961111200723.20431C-100000@general1.asu.edu>
 
Sorry if this gets posted twice.  My computer is having some sort of fit
tonight.
 
ETS has approached our college about testing our freshman writers,
diagnosing their problems, and designing a program to address those problems.
Our administrators are excited about this free, no strings attached
offer.  Does anyone have any information or thoughts about this program?
 
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 19:50:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <v03007801aeb4fdd15f09@[128.206.209.157]>
 
On Sun, 17 Nov 1996, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Trish replied to my claim that grades are (as usual) to blame for
> complicating the student-teacher relationship and contributing to the
> problem of anonymous student complaints:
 
> >Not necessarily.  For one thing, we live in a world in which people don't
> >like confrontation of any sort. For another, sometimes ...students want to
> >take this route because they are not being entirely honest/fair.
 
>   Grades are a vortex around which all classroom activity whirls,
>   pulled inexorably toward. They create a vacuum around which
>   power and classroom politics cling, mooshed to that empty
>   center by centripetal force. And at the same time, learning
>   flies centrifugally to the furthest edges of the classroom
>   environment.
>   (RhetNet Snapshot, 25 Dec 95,
> http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/crump_snap.html)
 
Well, grade-free environments still have problems with things like
retaliation, sexual harassment, and so on.  (One of the worst cases I ever
saw involved someone at a grade-free university.)
 
As to the analogy to this mailing list (an analogy which I cut in my
over-zealous editing) that's dead on.  I am *extremely* self-conscious
about my contributions here, as there are people reading this list who may
apply for a job here, or with whom I might apply for a job, or who might
read an article I submit.
 
Even outside the list, the threat of retaliation is implicit.  I have been
warned not to criticise certain people, as they are both powerful and
vindictive, and I have been warned not to pursue certain lines of inquiry,
as they would alienate powerful interests.  (Personally, I think such
warnings were grounded in a nearly medicable level of paranoia, but the
fact is that they were given.  Someone thinks they're reasonable.)
 
Look again at the list, and note how often people worry about retaliation
from Deans, Department Chairs, more powerful colleagues.  There are no
letter grades involved.
 
A kind of commonplace statement in anything about mediation is that our
culture does not know how to handle argument and discursive conflict.  I
think *that* is a stronger contributor to the mix than grades.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 18:55:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
Eric Crump wrote
>
>As to the analogy to this mailing list (an analogy which I cut in my
>over-zealous editing) that's dead on.  I am *extremely* self-conscious
>about my contributions here, as there are people reading this list who may
>apply for a job here, or with whom I might apply for a job, or who might
>read an article I submit.
>
>Even outside the list, the threat of retaliation is implicit.  I have been
>warned not to criticise certain people, as they are both powerful and
>vindictive, and I have been warned not to pursue certain lines of inquiry,
>as they would alienate powerful interests.  (Personally, I think such
>warnings were grounded in a nearly medicable level of paranoia, but the
>fact is that they were given.  Someone thinks they're reasonable.)
>
Eric--you are right to be cautious;  although my experience has been that
the members of comp. community are more generous and more helpful toward
the up and coming folks than are the members of most academic clans, read
Theresa Enos's new book for some stories to give us all pause.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 18:57:05 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
A  P.S. to my last post--I see now that it was Trish Roberts responding to
Eric Crump.  Apologies for the mis-attribution;  that's what comes of
reading too fast, I suppose.
 
Sue
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 22:32:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
X-To:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961117203337.601892127B-100000@mecn.mass.edu>
 
> On Sun, 17 Nov 1996, DONNALEE RUBIN wrote:
>
> ETS has approached our college about testing our freshman writers,
> diagnosing their problems, and designing a program to address those
> problems.  Our administrators are excited about this free, no strings
> attached offer.  Does anyone have any information or thoughts about this
> program?
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Donna Lee,
           Our college is already using ETS Accuplacer to sort out our basic
skills problems and our basic writers.  Our Basic Writing program and our
FYC both use performance essays to exit the respective programs.  Having
ETS working with us even more--for free--sounds enticing.  I'd like to
know more about this sales pitch; I suspect some of the 'barrier exam'
schools would also.
 
     Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 19:41:24 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961117203337.601892127B-100000@mecn.mass.edu>
              from "DONNALEE RUBIN" at Nov 17, 96 08:37:38 pm
 
Donnalee, ETS, like many organizations has some fine scholars and some
ethical local representatives.  So does The College Board, which sponsors
many of the ETS tests.  But both organizations sometimes have Uriah Heaps
as their reps, and these folk can cause endless trouble. I urge you to
get the name of the rep who is selling something (ETS has a world of
stuff) and ask him or her to visit you.  Withing five minutes you will
know if you have someone genuinely trying to help out the college or
someone who is peddling cheap tests in order to get promoted.
Unfortunately, from your post, it sounds like the latter.  If this is so,
get back to this list, for you may need some outside help to thwart a bad
assessment plan.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Nov 1996 23:05:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/17/96 20:31
 
Ed is right that ETS has a lot of scholarly expertise in testing and
assessment. But they are a business. ETS may not charge your school for their
diagnostic services, but they will eventually charge you or your students for
tests and testing. I am interested in their offer to design a program for you.
One of the trends that I am seeing in higher education (consider University
College at Maryland) is a dissociation between the faculty and the curriculum
they teach. At University College, for example, the faculty who teach are all
part-timers and do not design the curriculum. The curriculum is "corporate,"
in a sense. This touches on part of our discussion about the limitations of
novice teachers. They may be ok as "enactors" of a curriculum that they do not
know enough to design. How about this as a model for all of college education?
Curricula purchased from ETS and enacted by adjuncts with a middling level of
training. Really attractive career options.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 00:08:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961117194106.107662B-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
Trish said:
>Well, grade-free environments still have problems with things like
>retaliation, sexual harassment, and so on.
 
Yeah, grade-free environments would still have all sorts of the usual human
problems. The difference, I think, is the way those problems could be
addressed. In a leveled playing field (not *level* necessarily--but one in
which the abruptness of power discrepancies are buffed out a bit) people
who have problems with each other might be more likely to talk it out, even
argue it out, maybe duke it out, even resort to mediation. I think there
would be less covert operation, fewer anonymous complaints. I don't expect
harmony to suddenly break out all over the place when grades are gone. I do
expect disharmony and the processes by which we address it to be a more
interesting and productive.
 
Re: this list as example of grade-free environment.
 
I think we agree here, though it may not appear so at first glance. You
mention being self-conscious about posting here. Me too, though maybe for
somewhat different reasons. But your reasons were interesting, I thought,
inasmuch as 2 of the 3 referred not to interaction on the list per se, but
to the effect conversation here might have on *local situations*
(interviewing or being interviewed someone from the list).
 
To me, that concern reflects not on the nature of this community but on the
extent to which local political conditions exert influence here. For the
most part, people talking on the list about local conditions do so as a
matter of sharing information and seeking support (which they get). Threat
of retaliation isn't really present *here* so much as it *leaks in* from
our local worlds...
 
>Look again at the list, and note how often people worry about retaliation
>from Deans, Department Chairs, more powerful colleagues.  There are no
>letter grades involved.
 
Ah, but I would say that those *kinds* of relationships--hierarchical in
all the worst ways--are of a kind with the relationships mandated by the
grading system. Maybe I've been reading too much John Holt lately, but it
seems plausible to me that the school system, with its grading cornerstone,
helps *produce* the retaliatory nature of institutional hierarchies. Which,
in a way, means that grading is still present in the organization even
where letter grades are not assigned. Letter grades are emblematic,
perhaps, of the whole foul system.
 
Medicable paranoia? I've seen it too. Too often. People who hang out in
entrenched bureaucracies often have good reason to be paranoid,
unfortunately. I don't suppose dumping grades will cure it any time soon.
But I figure it's better to give it a go than to remain hemmed in by
paranoiacs until we acquire the same affliction. It may not be
physiologically contagious, but it can be caught, that's for sure.
 
>A kind of commonplace statement in anything about mediation is that our
>culture does not know how to handle argument and discursive conflict.  I
>think *that* is a stronger contributor to the mix than grades.
 
True. Again, I'd point to grades as a cause (or emblematic of the cause). I
wouldn't underestimate the power of the grading system to thwart learning
(including learning about rhetoric, which if learned would help people
handle argument and discursive conflict), thwart responsibility, thwart
freedom, and thereby disrupt the conditions in which productive civic and
institutional mediation could flourish.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 06:03:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TODD W TAYLOR <twtaylor@GIBBS.OIT.UNC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961117221756.14196A-100000@DGS>
 
I've been watching the ETS for years, primarily in terms of the GRE and
SAT.  I generally don't like what I see.
 
The privatization of education would be one of my biggest concerns with an
ETS writing program placement test.  It's one thing to have Taco Bell and
Pizza Hut working the dining hall; it's another to have ETS making
important decisions about your writing program.
 
I trust Ed White's opinion on this matter more than my own.  He seems to
think an ETS test can be workable if program administrators are careful
about how it is applied, and he knows about placement.  Nonetheless, I
inherently distrust the ETS and would hate to see this placement test
snowball into a nationwide thing.
 
The ETS may very well be a non-profit organization, but they *do* have a
very substantial interest in maintaining their monopoly on standardized
testing.  I'm concerned that they are better at maintaining their position
than putting together fair tests.  I've never seen their national
headquarters (just outside Princeton, NJ, I think), but I hear it's a
pretty nice place.
 
-Todd Taylor
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 07:37:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teacher portfolios
In-Reply-To:  <199611180124.BAA1204844@f01n05.cac.psu.edu>
 
Since a number of people have asked for more information on how we used
teacher portfolios at DePaul, I'll provide a little background here and
then respond to Jack's very sensible quibble.  When I became director of
writing programs at DePaul at the beginning of last year, I inherited a
staff of about 40 part-time faculty members who teach first-year writing
courses on two campuses at virtually every hour of every day.  They were a
dedicated, effective staff, but I wanted to know more about their work,
and I wanted to be able to suggest to them that there were colleagues
among them who could provide different perspectives on their teaching.
Thus, I asked all 40-ish to submit a teaching portfolio that contained, at
minimum, the following things:  a copy of their best syllabus, along with
a three-page (or so) explanation of it; a copy of their best writing
assignment, again with an explanation; copies of three student papers to
which they had responded, with an explanation of why they respond as they
do; and a report of a supervisor's or a peer's visit to their class, with
their own three-page (or so) response to the visitor's report.  I assured
them that no one would be denied re-appointment on the basis of the
quality of his or her portfolio, but that submission of one was a
prerequisite to being offered a contract for the following year.  I
received the portfolios at the end of the spring quarter last year.  I
have been spending the fall reading them carefully, and I'm about to write
letters back to each instructor, touching the following points:  what I
see as examples of excellent teaching in the portfolio, what I have
questions and concerns about that I hope we can discuss, who on the
faculty does things similarly and thus might be a good colleague to
collaborate on projects with, and who on the faculty does things
differently and thus might provide new perspectives on teaching.
 
I urged the instructors to include, if they wanted, their student course
evaluation figures in the portfolio, but to take the opportunity to
respond to them in a brief essay.  Like many universities, DePaul pays
lots of attention to numbers and statistics generated by student course
evaluations, but instructors never get the chance to "talk back" to them,
to justify, for example, WHY students think they are hard graders or WHY
students think the readings are too difficult.  The portfolio gave the
instructors the chance to have their say vis-a-vis those impersonal
numbers.
 
I agree with Jack that the portfolio is not THE answer, but our system has
given everyone in our department a chance to talk about teaching, and
improving it, in a way that we didn't have before.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Sun, 17 Nov 1996, Jack Selzer wrote:
 
> A small quibble on what David says here:
>
> >I asked all the lecturers who teach in the composition program I direct to
> >submit teaching portfolios last year.  There was some initial grousing
> >about the work involved, but everyone finally agreed that the portfolio
> >was a better tool for teacher evaluation than any other single measure,
> >including student evaluations (which can, of course, be included in one's
> >portfolio).
>
> I agree that the portfolio is a very good way for teachers to reflect on
> their work and that it encourages them to grow in the job.  I'm all for
> them.  But as a way of EVALUATING teachers--as a way of determining who's
> doing a good job and who not--I'm skeptical.  A fine portfolio that is
> prepared for administrators bascally measures how good people are at
> putting together portfolios; it may OR MAY NOT measure how good the
> teaching has been.  People who want good student evaluations have a way of
> getting them (of course, teaching well is ONE way of getting good student
> ratings), and people who want good portfolios know how to get those too.
>
> Measuring teacher performance, like measuring writing performance, takes
> lots of time and trouble; it requires lots of very different indicators.
> David, I'm sure, would agree--hence his phrase, "than any other single
> measure."  I'm just wary of turning portfolios into The Answer.
>
> Selzer
>
> jls25@psu.edu
> Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
> Department of English
> Penn State University
> University Park, PA  16802
> Phone:  814-865-0251
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:24:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey Sommers <jdsommers@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Join..
 
Ask Theresa Enos for a brochure with an application and rates.  If she has
none, then just send me a letter with a check for $10 for the grad student
rate.  My mailing address is Dept of English, Miami University, Middletown,
OH 45042.
 
Jeff Sommers
 
>I'd like to subscribe.  How do I do it?
>
>Stephen Portell
>
>Graduate Student
>Rhetoric, Composition and Teaching of English
>Univ. of Arizona
>(520) 321-9587
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:04:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rick Branscomb <ebranscomb@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <199611180341.TAA02836@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed, I think I can speak for Donnalee here, since we're at the same school
and if anything my program will be more drastically affected by this
scheme. Unfortunately, we don't have the luxury of meeting the ETS reps,
working with faculty and administratrion to sort this out--details are,
as they say, sketchy at this moment, but my understanding is that the
decision to adopt the ETS program has been made and those with any
interest in the affair have about 48 hours to change the minds of those
decision-makers. So, any ammo you have to help us hold off ETS (I'm here
assuming the worst, as you can see) will be appreciated.
 
Rick Branscomb
Coordinator, Basic Writing Program
Salem State College
Salem, MA  01970
 
ebranscomb@mecn.mass.edu
http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb/
webmaster, English Department  http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb/English
 
On Sun, 17 Nov 1996, Edward White wrote:
 
> Donnalee, ETS, like many organizations has some fine scholars and some
> ethical local representatives.  So does The College Board, which sponsors
> many of the ETS tests.  But both organizations sometimes have Uriah Heaps
> as their reps, and these folk can cause endless trouble. I urge you to
> get the name of the rep who is selling something (ETS has a world of
> stuff) and ask him or her to visit you.  Withing five minutes you will
> know if you have someone genuinely trying to help out the college or
> someone who is peddling cheap tests in order to get promoted.
> Unfortunately, from your post, it sounds like the latter.  If this is so,
> get back to this list, for you may need some outside help to thwart a bad
> assessment plan.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:21:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teacher portfolios
In-Reply-To:  <199611180124.BAA1204844@f01n05.cac.psu.edu> from "Jack Selzer"
              at Nov 17, 96 08:35:05 pm
 
  But as a way of EVALUATING teachers--as a way of determining who's
> doing a good job and who not--I'm skeptical.  A fine portfolio that is
> prepared for administrators bascally measures how good people are at
> putting together portfolios; it may OR MAY NOT measure how good the
> teaching has been.  >
>
Jack, I agree with you in principle, but an advantage that a portfolio can
give you, like the one David describes, is that teachers not only give you
their best syllabus and student writing, they have to talk about them, to
explain what is so good about them, and this is where you'll find out who's
doing a good job.  We used them last year and they gave us a really good idea
of what was going on in various classrooms, and they allowed us to see real
discrepancies between what teachers thought and wanted to do and what their
classrooms actually looked like.  Some national teacher certification programs
are using teacher portfolios that include video tapes of the classroom.  The
teacher is judged not on how the video looks but on how she can talk about
what happened.
             Brian
 
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:32:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:04:10 -0500 from
              <ebranscomb@MECN.MASS.EDU>
 
I have several responses to the ETS testing-qua-curriculum issue.
 
Let me start with the more rational: the interest of ETS in designing
curriculum as well as in testing seems to be a predictable (now that I
think about it) response to the now-commonly accepted truism that
assessment should be linked to curriculum. Nice irony, I might say.
We make the case; they begin the delivery.
 
But it's not ETS per se that I react negatively to here: it's to the
idea that we would give up curriculum--which belongs to teachers and
students--to *anyone*.  This, it seems to me, is to be resisted.
 
Is this a beginning talking point with the administrators?  That is,
I'm interested in short-range solutions and in long-range ones.
For the short-term, I would look to who has responsiblity for
curriculum and use that as a foundational point.  And for the long-term,
I think I better look on my own campus for who has such authority; if
we have it in writing, then ETS couldn't persuade only administrators;
they'd have to deal with us.  Yes?
 
Kathleen Yancey
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:40:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961118095823.601915027C-100000@mecn.mass.edu>
              from "Rick Branscomb" at Nov 18, 96 10:04:10 am
 
Rick & Donalee:
 
I don't think the main question should be whether or not ETS is the evil
empire.  They're not.  They were the main folks who developed holistic and
analytic scoring.  There are some disreputable testing companies out there,
but ETS is not one of them.  However, in assessment as in everything else,
nothing is free.  Regardless of other costs, you will lose some control of the
way you place students, the type of information you will get, etc.  For me, the
biggest problem with letting ETS or anyone else "handle" palcement is what you
lose by not doing it yourself.  Right now, is an exciting time in writing
assessment.  People like Bill Smith, Richard Haswell and Susan Wyche-Smith and
Alice Robertson have written about placement systems that allow teachers to
make decisions about student placement without using scoring guidelines and
the rest of the trappings of holistic scoring.  I suggest that you do reading
and perhaps even contact some of these people before commiting to ETS.
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:42:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Donna Lee,
        I hate to disagree with Chet, but our school tried the ETS's
computer instruction software Learning Plus with less positive
results. Our administration demanded that we review it. I went into the
project with some optimism, assuming that the ETS, with all its money,
could hire top notch composition specialists to construct its software.
But alas...the software was hideous, moronic. Nine members of our English
department--selected because of their inability to agree with each other
about anything--reviewed the software and unaminously concluded that it
was junk. I'm afraid that the ETS is still 40 years behind the times when it
comes to understanding reading and writing.
        Also, the sales clerk they sent to our university was dishonest.
When asked, she pretended not to know why the ETS had dropped the correctness
section on the general SAT (I know that, and I don't work for the
company); she put on a little-girl-act and pretended not to understand
simple mathematics when displaying the math part of the software, etc.
        I'd be careful if I were you.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 10:51:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
I have to comment again on the ETS thread. Referring to the ETS or
the College Board as "non-profit" has to be done with tongue in
cheek. Jimmay and Tammy Baker ran a non-profit organization, the
PTL, and they lived in a mansion with an air-conditioned dog house.
The ETS has its own country club and pays impressive salaries. FairTest
just reported that Don Stewart, president of the College Board,
makes $271, 000 and year in salary with another $62, 000 for
expenses.  Most of us could live off of his expense account.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 09:08:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <v03007800aeb5975c8a63@[128.206.209.157]> from "Eric Crump" at
              Nov 18, 96 00:08:12 am
 
Eric, I have been uncomfortable for months at your attacks on grading,
and I think your last post shows me why.  It's not that I love grading,
though I think it can help us and our students.  But that grading is only
a symptom of something much more profound in the society; by attacking
the symptom, you miss the causes.  Why do we have grading?  This is a
complex question.  Susan Miller was trying to determine just when the
first grade was put on a piece of writing in America a few years ago and
was talking about the connection between the rise of grading and the rise
of capitalism; but China and other old cultures used grading long before
the industrial revolution. I would hazard that grading is a function of
limited "goods," largely considered, and is at heart a democratic attempt
to spread those goods to the deserving as well as to the children of the
rich.  After all, it is through grades and test scores that the little
social mobility we have can be expressed; well, that and business
entrepreneurship. When the world was built so that wealth and privilege
were inherited and everyone else knew their place, who needed grades?  In
short, it seems to me superficial to blame the grading system for so many
evils just because we see it up close and dirty.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:09:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
X-To:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <961118104227.21403783@cup.edu>
 
Bill,
      Enough said about that.  I'll chase the rapscallions off campus when
they arrive in their sales-limousine.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, Bill Murdick wrote:
>
>         I hate to disagree with Chet, but our school tried the ETS's
> computer instruction software Learning Plus with less positive
> results. Our administration demanded that we review it. I went into the
> project with some optimism, assuming that the ETS, with all its money,
> could hire top notch composition specialists to construct its software.
> But alas...the software was hideous, moronic. Nine members of our English
> department--selected because of their inability to agree with each other
> about anything--reviewed the software and unaminously concluded that it
> was junk. I'm afraid that the ETS is still 40 years behind the times when it
> comes to understanding reading and writing.
>         Also, the sales clerk they sent to our university was dishonest.
> When asked, she pretended not to know why the ETS had dropped the correctness
> section on the general SAT (I know that, and I don't work for the
> company); she put on a little-girl-act and pretended not to understand
> simple mathematics when displaying the math part of the software, etc.
>         I'd be careful if I were you.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:17:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority, etc.
 
In my typically less tactful way, I want to ask questions toward which Tim
Peeples' graceful and thoughtful posts lead me.  Why exactly do we want to
hone moves that repress the inherent violence of "banking" education so that
it causes us little trouble?  Is it beyond practicality and reason to want
rather more to work toward classes that proceed rambunctiously than toward
peaceful kingdoms [gender implications intended]?  And isn't outrageous male
chest-beating a result of the very system that power-moves re-generate and
sustain?  There must be some way outta here, said the . . .
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 09:26:37 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961118095823.601915027C-100000@mecn.mass.edu>
              from "Rick Branscomb" at Nov 18, 96 10:04:10 am
 
Rick, sounds like you have every reason to fear the worst.  ETS and your
ominous decision makers have come up with ANSWERS (some as yet unknown
test) without considering, or asking your advice in considering, the
QUESTIONS. That is a really stupid way to proceed.  Given your situation,
I would press that analogy and come up with a wide series of questions
that MIGHT be addressed by some kinds of assessments (such as the effects
of the assessment on the preparation of applicants) and try to slow down
the juggernaut.  Is that a possibility?  --Ed White
>
> Ed, I think I can speak for Donnalee here, since we're at the same school
> and if anything my program will be more drastically affected by this
> scheme. Unfortunately, we don't have the luxury of meeting the ETS reps,
> working with faculty and administratrion to sort this out--details are,
> as they say, sketchy at this moment, but my understanding is that the
> decision to adopt the ETS program has been made and those with any
> interest in the affair have about 48 hours to change the minds of those
> decision-makers. So, any ammo you have to help us hold off ETS (I'm here
> assuming the worst, as you can see) will be appreciated.
>
> Rick Branscomb
> Coordinator, Basic Writing Program
> Salem State College
> Salem, MA  01970
>
> ebranscomb@mecn.mass.edu
> http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb/
> webmaster, English Department  http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb/English
>
> On Sun, 17 Nov 1996, Edward White wrote:
>
> > Donnalee, ETS, like many organizations has some fine scholars and some
> > ethical local representatives.  So does The College Board, which sponsors
> > many of the ETS tests.  But both organizations sometimes have Uriah Heaps
> > as their reps, and these folk can cause endless trouble. I urge you to
> > get the name of the rep who is selling something (ETS has a world of
> > stuff) and ask him or her to visit you.  Withing five minutes you will
> > know if you have someone genuinely trying to help out the college or
> > someone who is peddling cheap tests in order to get promoted.
> > Unfortunately, from your post, it sounds like the latter.  If this is so,
> > get back to this list, for you may need some outside help to thwart a bad
> > assessment plan.  --Ed White
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:31:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
I agree completely with David's post below.  I've researched problems women
face in writing classrooms and found that these strategies are used and
sometimes do work. What bothers me here is that our discussion is focusing
on what women can do to solve the problem of sexist agression.  And what
follows from this is the implied belief or assumption that it is their
fault.  In other words, if "you" had dressed more appropriately (as someone
said earlier in a post--women should wear bras!), if you had been more
stern, etc.  The problem here is that these agressive student reponses are
NOT the result of teacher's actions, but of sexism.  And if we reduce our
discussion to what women can do to control, we are following the same
victimized pattern as those who say we can solve rape by allow women to
carry guns (one of Mike Royko's arguments).  I agree that women teachers
need concrete strategies for dealing with these issues, but it scares me, to
be honest, to here WPAs talking about solutions that focus on women's
actions rather that students'actions and programatic responses to deal with
these issues.
 
At 04:16 PM 11/15/96 MST, you wrote:
>In TA training, I talked with TAs about classroom authority issues, stealing a
>lot of stuff from Miles Meyers' presentation on the sociology of the classroom
>and "the full treatment"--i.e. student expectations of faculty behavior and
>the advantages and disadvantages of departing from expectations. For example,
>students often see casual dress as an invitation to a casual relationship with
>the faculty member, and they are often confused by casual dress combined with
>hard-ass behavior, whereas they cherish a tiny bit of casualness in a "suit."
>My general advice to TAs was to start with high-authority dress and behavior
>and then gradually lower the bar to the point at which they found a
>comfortable relationship with their students. This is not to be confused with
>the undesirable strategy of grading hard at the beginning and then lightening
>up. This is more a matter of locating the place at which one finds the right
>feel in the classroom. Dress, hair, body language, behavior, language
>register--all that stuff--sends messages that students respond to sensitively.
>Too many new TAs want to rush into the cool casual student buddy ethos and are
>surprised when their student eat them alive. (An aside: my resident expert
>tells me that if you choose to teach in a computer classroom you should not
>expect students as a group to pay any attention to you at all. One-on-one is
>the only way to go.) Female TAs, alas, really do have to pay attention to the
>various non-linguistic "languages" of authority. That's the part of "no" that
>many students don't understand.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:40:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: getting tough with students
 
>
>The point (and I think I have one) is not so much that there are "different
>ways of handling obstreperous students," but that there may be ways that
>women are very, very tired of being told we must do it, because we are
>women, and seen as maternal, and we are small, and students perceive us as
>this or that because of their enculturated points of view, etc. etc.
>
 
I agree!  I also find a very interesting element in the advice we give women
for dealing with students--most of that advice runs contrary to contemporary
pedagogical practices like the student-centered classroom, lax teacher
authority, etc.  Our "practical" advice for women is very different from the
"theoretical" advice we offer (supposedly) to all!
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:48:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student discipline/student ratings
 
In the below discussion, we are once again, we are faced with gender
discrimination of female teachers.  If student evals. are used to judge a
teacher's performance, then we are judging a women's performance on the,
often sexist (or misguided) expectations students have of women, which are
different in many cases from those they have of men.  Women, for example,
are expected to be much more lenient, patient, and "giving" than are men.
And these student expectations are reflect on their evaulations.  In
addition, I have read numerous teacher evals. that focus on what women
teachers should or should not be wearing.  I would venture to say that this
is much less common for men.  And the result is our systems of evaluation
are biased against women teachers.  Surprised?
 
The most popular female teacher in my department is a woman who gives all
"As" to students.  They love here, but do they learn?  Regardless, according
to students evaluations, she is the best female writing teacher on campus
because she fulfills those "motherly" roles of caregiver, comforter, and
protector that students expect.
 
At 10:21 AM 11/16/96 -0800, you wrote:
>I have found the thread on student discipline problems very valuable.  At
>Seattle U. I help coordinate an institute on teaching/learning for new
>faculty, where issues of how to deal with problem students often surface.
>The added problem here is that our new instructors are not TA's but
>tenure-tract assistant professors under the gun to get high student
>evaluations on the standard mark-sense forms at the end of the quarter.
>(We are making some progress in moving the university to portfolio
>evaluation of teaching, thus reducing the impact of student ratings as the
>only measure of teaching effectiveness, but nevertheless the need to
>average "4.00's" on the student evaluations drives many decisions that new
>teachers make.) I can thus picture our new teachers, no matter what the
>discipline, reading the advice being offered on this thread and
>responding:  "Damn, if I only had the freedom to do that--but if I start
>disciplining students the way you suggest my student evaluations will
>drop.  It takes only two or three students who mark me a "1" to lower my
>student averages significantly."
>      Is there anybody else out there who operates in a similar
>environment of extreme emphasis on student evaluations as the measure of
>effective teaching?  Does this environment alter the advice you give on
>handling discipline problems in the classroom?  --John Bean
>
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:54:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: videotape analysis
 
On Monday, Brian Huot wrote:
 
Some national teacher certification programs
> are using teacher portfolios that include video tapes of the classroom.  The
> teacher is judged not on how the video looks but on how she can talk about
> what happened.
>
>
>
>I'm glad to know this, and I assume it works well. (Does it?)
 
For the past three years, I've had the TAs in my course on teaching
writing analyze videotapes (which they make) of a class session, three
conferences, and a peer response group.  They make a presentation with
clips from the tapes on the last day of the class.  Everybody, me
included, responds to and evaluates the analysis.The TAs tell me that this
is one of two most valuable parts of course, that is, what actually helps
them in the classroom.  (The other is their own writing and participation
in peer response groups.)  They say this on year-end evaluations, after
they've taught another full semester.  They've done assignment design
and analysis and commenting on drafts and analysis during the semester,
so some of the effect could be that it comes at the end of the class,
after they've had more time teaching and learning.
 
I'd never thought of having TAs put all this material  together as a
portfolio.  Another good step toward articulating purposes, goals, and
practices. . . . David, I hope you're sending me your materials on this!
 
 
And now back to the NCTE paper . .... the list has been helpful in my
procrastination all weekend, as well as in more substantial ways.  . .
 
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:51:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
At 12:23 PM 11/16/96 -0800, you wrote:
>The thread on young female teachers dealing with immature male students
>strikes me as important.  From my experience, this happens much more
>often than most people think; hardly a term goes by without such a
>problem coming to my attention.
 
And let's us not hastily define women who experience these problems as
"young."  I agree that these conflicts are more likely with young women.
But they are common within the entire range of female teachers.
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:58:20 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
 
Since the toic came up, does anyone know the history and origin of the
five-paragraph essay?  Bob Connors are you out there?
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:05:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PEARCE <Beth.Pearce@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: getting tough with students
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961118174057.007039f0@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Julia Neufang wrote:
 
most of that advice runs contrary to contemporary
pedagogical practices like the student-centered classroom, lax teacher
authority, etc.  Our "practical" advice for women is very different from the
"theoretical" advice we offer (supposedly) to all!
 
 
   I agree with this point.  Many of the responses to this thread seem to
have suggested that female teachers need to create an ethos that is much
closer to the authoritative "banker" who holds all knowledge.  At the
same time, as good teachers, we are to try to construct a classroom that
allows students to contribute as much to the community knowledge-base as
the teacher.  As someone mentioned earlier (sorry, I can't remember who),
most students enter the classroom expecting what they are used to -- an
authoritative teacher/professor who disseminates authoritative
knowledge.  Classrooms that do not meet this expectation require a major
adjustment from students.  The farther we move from the that model, the
bigger the adjustment for students.  Accepting a student-centered
pedagogy is more work for students.  Accepting a young, female TA as
"authority" is more work for students.  (Accepting the required course
that most of these TAs teach according to this pedagogy is unsavory
work.)  As Julia Neufang mentioned in another post, our responses don't
seem very pro-active, to adopt Time Peebles corporate management
language, or very generalizable beyond individual instances.
 
Beth __________________________________________________________________
 
Beth.Pearce@asu.edu                     Department of English
Graduate Teaching Assistant             Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:02:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
 
At 06:24 PM 11/16/96 -0600, you wrote:
>I'll briefly jump up on the feminist soapbox that Beth Daniell vacated to
>ask a few questions that a number of feminist pedagogy scholars have been
>asking for a while:
>
>Why should female teachers divest themselves of authority?  Because
>critical and other radical pedagogies have argued that student-centered
>classrooms are better learning environments?  Who has been doing this
>arguing?  Male scholars who have had their turn as authoritarians?  Have
>women had the same experiences?
>
>I'm not suggesting that a student-centered classroom is a bad place, but
>I would argue that too much student-centering, too soon has a serious
>price tag for women who have never been taken seriously in the first place.
>
>Okay, I'm off.  Anyone else?
 
Why not, I'm on a roll today!  There is, I think, a serious problem with our
pedagogies misrepresenting our experiences because they exclude women in
general.  Ira and I have had interesting discussions about this, and I
invite his critiques here.  But I've found that most of what we talk about
when we talk about pedagogy of any kind is based on what a man can/should do
in a classroom--not a woman. This not only leads to problems for women
teachers in classes, but makes many of us feel like poor teachers because we
cannot manage the student-centered, etc. classrooms that they (male
theorists) recommend.  I wonder how many young women have given up teaching
completely because of this . . .
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:42:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <v03007801aeb4fdd15f09@[128.206.209.157]>
 
I like what Eric has posted, but as long as teachers have the power of
"approval" over students:  approval means the student gets to advance--
there will always be that "vacuum" in the classroom.  Just as Donna is
right about the remaining impediments to female success being more
structural than can be overcome by simple confidence.  (What I meant was
the without that confidence, there is absolutely no chance of progress.)
 
As for the lack of need for anonymous posts to this list, I also agree
that those of us *here* have confidence in the rhetorical method of the
others *here*, however, I have been asked to repost complaints from the
University of Minnesota graduate students who feel they are being
silenced by the present political climate there, and they are afraid to
post to this list for fear someone, and not necessarily Joel or Chris,
will send some retaliation their way.
 
I have long thought that our society is becoming a society driven by
fear, and first, individual fear has to be met and accepted, and action
has to be taken regardless of the consequences if the person really wants
to get the best out of life and career.  (Please don't read that as an
endorsement of "Just Do It.")  That knee-jerk response of fear is an
expression of an infantile response, and can occur at any age or station
in life.  As someone posted earlier, we have to be able to walk out in
defense of a principle.  And, I would add, we have to be able to say what
we believe in and want, particularly in the case of folks like Chris
Anson *and* Joel (because we wantto encourage him to continue sound
administration of Minnesota's writing program), or we will never be able
to establish consistent professional standards locally, or nationally.
 
Likewise, graduate students all over the country (cf. U. California this
week), are fearful of stating their positions about strikes, health and
dental care and disability, fees, parking fees, and yes about wages and
class size for fear of administrative retaliation.  I don't get as much
involved with these posts as I used to when I was Chair of the 4Cs
Committee for Graduate Students' Concerns, but I still hear a lot of
sizzle underneath the floor that could be a pipe bomb (speaking somewhat
symbolically--I don't advocate violence).  As MLK said, "Violence is the
language of the powerless," and remember it is in the minds of the
powerless that this perception becomes real, not ours.
 
It is in the minds of our students that power, real of percieved, has its
worst effect.  If TQM were really to work, and I have never seen evidence
that it does work, then it, like liberation pedagogy, would get people to
see that they really do have power of their own which has not been
"gifted" to them.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 11:59:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teacher portfolios
In-Reply-To:  <199611180124.BAA1204844@f01n05.cac.psu.edu>
 
Jack Selzer brings up some points to consider. It has seemed to me that
teaching portfolios are extremely useful as a way of DOCUMENTING what we
do as teachers--and welcome to those, like us, whose very discipline has
its basis in practice. Evaluation, or at least some of it, comes from the
documentation.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:55:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <32904F5C.396B@csulb.edu>
 
Actually, Bob Connors does have some good stuff on the history of the
five-paragraph essay, and I'm sure he'll be here shortly.  You might also
want to look at Richard Coe's essay, "An Apology for Form," that appeared
in College English about a decade ago.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, mark wiley wrote:
 
> Since the toic came up, does anyone know the history and origin of the
> five-paragraph essay?  Bob Connors are you out there?
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:11:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <199611181708.JAA14622@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Gee...
 
Both of you ar right.
 
However, Ed, the place grading become a permanent putdown is when the
teachers (or the admin) gets whimsical, or holds to an exclusionary grade
curve for political reasons.
 
I don't care if you're liberal or conservative, feminist or pig, you can
use grades to punish students if they don't agree with you, and therein
lies the personal nature of the political, and the skeletonal structure
of disapproval used to exclued Others.  In its best, you're right it
could be democratic, but I haven't seen it be very democratic yet, if
only because teachers don't realize the life-long process that learning
to write can be for all of us--they seem to want students to be _________
(insert name of favorite author here) from the get go.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:18:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961118173122.006e0794@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Friend Julia is doing good things here....
 
But tho' I know she's right about the nature of the beast, I think the
attack on sexism has to occur on many levels, one of which is systemic
and structural, and the other of which can only be individual and
personal because really that's the only place we have any power as
individuals.  Therefore, the tactics suggested don't imply fault at all,
but the common sense that even tho' we want a society-wide change, we
must secure the local and personal as best we can.  Messiah's we are not,
but the attempt to be one will kill you from stress.  Hunker down, get in
your shots locally, and aim for the big one nationally every time you get
a chance.
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 12:18:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <32904F5C.396B@csulb.edu>
 
Aristotle.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, mark wiley wrote:
 
> Since the toic came up, does anyone know the history and origin of the
> five-paragraph essay?  Bob Connors are you out there?
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 14:41:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
David Schwalm wrote:
 
>I got rid of most grade complaints (as a teacher) by 1) working through the
>assigments with students so that they knew what "I expected" (I preferred to
>think about it as the paper that was implicit in the assignment) and then
>2)using those agreed upon expectations as the criteria for determining grades.
>I still gave grades, but students knew in advance what the grading criteria
>were. "well, duh!" some might say, but you'd be surprised (maybe you wouldn't)
>how rarely this happens in the university. For most students, grading is a
>black box process.
>
This reminds me of a principle articulated by my former colleague Susan
Wyche-Smith, who noticed that "the more specific instructions you give and
the more specific the criteria for evaluation, the more likely students are
to argue with you about your evaluation."  In my experience, Susan is right,
David.  However, that hasn't stopped Susan or me from being specific about
instructions and criteria.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 13:43:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961118112053.543167781B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Likewise, graduate students all over the country (cf. U. California this
> week), are fearful of stating their positions about strikes, health and
> dental care and disability, fees, parking fees, and yes about wages and
> class size for fear of administrative retaliation.
 
How is this different from how just about any workers feel about their
jobs?
 
That's why I don't see that it has to do with grades.  From doctors who
are being silenced by HMOs to computer programmers who worry about
criticizing their company's product, there are people who are in exactly
the above situation.  And there ain't no grades involved.
 
It isn't a particularly new phenonemon--look at the whole Corvair
incident.
 
Trish Roberts                           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
"I'm lamenting the notion that emotionalism comes at the expense of
reason."  (W. Kaminer)                  [standard disclaimer applies]
                [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 14:19:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      hangin' with ETS
 
Before anybody decides to budddy up with ETS, I'd recommand taking a look
at "ETS, the Great Satan" by John Boe (_Writing on the Edge_, vol. 7 no.
1, fall/winter 95/96).
 
As the title implies, it's an editorial rant. But Boe has done some
homework, so it's not just opinion. It's opinion with some figures
thrown in. :)
 
Of course, though Boe is railing specifically against ETS, he's really
making a case against standardized testing. What I like about it, aside
from agreeing with the stance toward ETS, is the fact that he speaks from
the perspective of writer and writing teacher. That's important. We
(teachers) are also writers. We are not testers only. We've *been tested*.
We are fed into the standardized test grinder from an early age and are,
in our naivete, persuaded to believe the tests are For Our Own Good. Our
teachers and parents seem so sure. We allow as how they must be right.
 
Did you like being tested? Not me.
 
Did you get anything out of the experience (other than a score)?
 
Me, I begrudge every minute stolen from my life by school systems that
forced me to take those blasted things. I'm tempted to sue to get my time
back. Suppose it's still in a store room somewhere, dusty & rusty but
still ready to roll?
 
Nah, probably not. I've been robbed.
 
Boe's attack on ETS is similar (in respects Ed will identify with) to my
rants against grading. Not only is he aiming at a symptom to get at a
cause, but he's identified as the most sinister element of testing the
same element that makes grading so destructive to both teachers and
students: The means become the end.
 
What is ostensibly a system of measuring learning and achievement becomes
the point of education, elbowing out authentic learning and achievement in
the process. It's another self-perpetuating system that, in order to
survive, has consumed its original purpose--to serve learning--and has
replaced it with the cyclical logic of its own necessity.
 
Boe:
 
  While I distrust ETS, I unfortunately cannot imagine our educational
  system without it. How else would we decide who gets into what college,
  who takes remedial English and who skips English, who is qualified for
  what postgraduate study? That ETS is indispensiable is perfectly
  natural: the designers of any system usually assign themselves
  indispensable roles. ETS helped create our educational system, which
  (surprise!) depends on ETS.
 
It may be impossible to imagine our current institutionalized educational
system without standardized testing and ETS, it's quite possible to
imagine AN educational system without either. In fact, ETS-less education
is alive & well.
 
(it's called the internet)
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 14:21:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS and the deprofessionalization of the professoriate
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111723050971@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I concur with Ed and David about ETS.
 
What they are suggesting is part of a growing problem:  the ways faculty
become disassociated from their own curricula.  ETS is in the testing
business, and the testing business typically drives curriculum.  Like any
business, ETS will be delighted to define the shape and scope of your
testing, which will significantly determine your curriculum.  This kind
of top down model generally ill serves students and faculty.
 
I don't altogether believe in a bottom up model either, though if I have
to choose one or the other it would be the latter.  In an ideal scenario,
the two forces come together, including, I think, active participation
from students.  On my campus, at least, we can't get much done unless the
administration provides some leadership and funding--and the faculty then
take up the cause and give it their own individual signature.
 
David's post raises a troubling question:  are we seeing the
de-authorization of ourselves as people who truly can profess what they
teach?  I think this is often a particularly troublesome question in
relation to first-year composition.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 15:08:41 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student discipline/student ratings
 
I understand the gender expectations that Julia is referring to, and some
students obviously do, too.  Students' perceptions of us and of the academy
never cease to amaze, though.  For example, a male colleague of mine was
told by a female undergrad recently that she viewed his tough grading
standards as simply a way of "overcompensating" by trying to assert his
"male authority in a traditionally female workplace."  Yeah right.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 11:48 AM 11/18/96 -0600, you wrote:
>In the below discussion, we are once again, we are faced with gender
>discrimination of female teachers.  If student evals. are used to judge a
>teacher's performance, then we are judging a women's performance on the,
>often sexist (or misguided) expectations students have of women, which are
>different in many cases from those they have of men.  Women, for example,
>are expected to be much more lenient, patient, and "giving" than are men.
>And these student expectations are reflect on their evaulations.  In
>addition, I have read numerous teacher evals. that focus on what women
>teachers should or should not be wearing.  I would venture to say that this
>is much less common for men.  And the result is our systems of evaluation
>are biased against women teachers.  Surprised?
>
>The most popular female teacher in my department is a woman who gives all
>"As" to students.  They love here, but do they learn?  Regardless, according
>to students evaluations, she is the best female writing teacher on campus
>because she fulfills those "motherly" roles of caregiver, comforter, and
>protector that students expect.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 13:26:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/18/96 12:38
 
Shirley, the key element in the procedure I used was involving the students in
establishing a shared understanding of the assignments and of my expectations.
This allowed me to see how they understood the assignment in the first place
and then to work toward some agreement. It was really a prewriting process. I
guesss we were specific together. An extremely specific assignment just given
to students is just all that much more for them to misunderstand (or for us to
miscommunicate).
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 15:37:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
 
I have to wonder to what extent the "student-centered classroom" (which seems
to have attained a sort of sacred-cow status in this discussion) is a fiction
anyway.  Who is structuring that classroom, deciding how the learning
experience is shaped, identifying appropriate goals and outcomes... not to
mention grading students' work, as Eric so subtly keeps reminding us?  None
but the teacher.
 
Perhaps it is easier for male teachers to mask their use of authority because
they can take for granted that they have that authority; whereas, perhaps,
female teachers are more likely to have to somehow assert, earn, or prove
their authority.
 
I doubt that faculty in other disciplines have this angst about whether they
should have authority in the classroom, and perhaps here I am crossing back
into some earlier discussions about the legitimacy of r/c as a discipline.
Do we not use our authority for legitimate ends?  Do we not have knowledge
and skill that are of great value to our students, and do we not indeed have
responsibility to use them?  One source of my personal authority as a
teacher, or my "teacher ethos," if you prefer, is my sense of the value to
my students of the disciplinary knowledge of rhet/comp that I bring to the
course.  Every day when I walk into class I want to have something to teach
that has value for my students.  They may seem to learn it from each other,
and I'll learn from watching them learn it, but all this learning would not
be going on if I was not there.
 
Karin
--
 
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 14:29:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/18/96 13:33
 
Faculty in many disciplines would view the discussion we are having here about
authority in the classroom as "the problem" with our part of the campus. When
our governor talks about the universities as one of the "Three amigos of the
anticulture," he's talking about us, not about the College of Business or
Architecture or Engineering. This discussion is so far removed from the public
discussion of education that it is a little frightening. I don't know how
things are in your neighborhood, but in mine folks think that the army and
Walmart offer good educational models--discipline and uniform and familiar
products, the same the world over. Our engineers think Natl Tech. University
courses over TV are just great. Our job is to be out of step with society, of
course, but we ought to monitor just how much we are hopping around the public
tattoo.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 16:29:46 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
 
David,
 
        In the Coe essay,  "An Apology for Form," he writes that the
 
"essay originates as an exercise in using the Classical 'partition +
proposition' to structure an essay, and although there is no reason
whatsoever why it should not sometimes contain two or four or more
body paragraphs, students who have memorized the form almost
inevitably generate three."
 
I am interested in when this interpretation of the classical partition
pattern became a formula, and when or why 3 parts became the norm
(perhaps the three parts is from Ceasar's Gallic Wars ["All Gaul is
divided into three parts."]) since I doubt students decided on their
own to use three paragraphs instead of 2 or 4 or whatever number.
 
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 17:11:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961118121759.547367778E-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Aristotle?  I thought he was into a 3 paragraph mode,
the old tell what you're going to tell 'em, tell 'em,
tell 'em you told 'em.
 
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> Aristotle.
>
>
> ------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ  85721
> 520/621-3371
> Fax 520/621-7397
> rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
>
> On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, mark wiley wrote:
>
> > Since the toic came up, does anyone know the history and origin of the
> > five-paragraph essay?  Bob Connors are you out there?
> >
> > Mark Wiley
> > CSULB
> >
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 17:21:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <199611181708.JAA14622@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
 In responses to Ed's attempt to get to the source of grading:
Didn't Burke rattle on a bit about how people are cursed with the urge to
hierarchize--more succinctly said, I'm sure.  It's a way of sorting out;
of being able to decide on priorties, what needs to be taken care of first
and what can, well, be set aside for the moment.  Grading.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 16:27:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kristina Fury <kfury@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Titles for WPA course
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961118141429.28392B-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I posted to the group earlier about WPA courses people are teaching.
We're developing a course in the English Department at NMSU about issues
in writing program administration, with some consideration for human
resources management issues (such as working collaboratively, mediation,
and so forth) rather than composition theory, which we've covered in a
number of courses.
 
Can anyone recommend texts they read or wish they had read in preparation
for writing program administration work?
 
Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 16:35:05 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
 
Theresa,
 
        I think Aristotle is like God and gets blamed for everything.
 
 Do you know the institutional history of this formula as an approach
to teaching writing?  Did it emerge when composition was taught en
masse, circa 1874 at Harvard, somehwere else at some other time?
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 18:37:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Williamson <jwillia9@GMU.EDU>
Subject:      January Epiphany Institute at George Mason University
X-To:         Epiphany-L@gmu.edu
X-cc:         write-l@american.edu, rhetarea@umdd.umd.edu, ncte-talk@itc.org,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, community-d@gmu.edu
 
Please forward freely to any list or person who might be interested.
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
Coming in January:
"Astride the Divide": An Epiphany Institute for Mapping New Rhetorical
Spaces in the Teaching of Composition
 
        at George Mason University
        Fairfax, VA (right outside Washington, DC)
        January 8 - 11, 1997
 
Sponsored by:
George Mason University
Gallaudet University
The American Association for Higher Education
The Alliance for Computers and Writing
The Annenberg Corporation for Public Broadcasting
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
REGISTER SOON --  people were disappointed to not be able to have a spot in
our June Institutes at Newark, NJ and Richmond, VA.  We are limiting
participation to 100 people.
 
NOTE:  Send inquiries about this Institute to Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do
not send email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT
 
Epiphany is addressing the "how-to" for faculty who are making the
transition to using computers more effectively for teaching and learning.
The project is designed to introduce structures and strategies for
pedagogical change in the age of electronic text.  Epiphany is affiliated
with the American Association for Higher Education and the Alliance for
Computers and Writing.
 
A two-year Annenberg-CPB funded project, Epiphany started out with a charge
to work with 10 sites and is now working with 40, clearly addressing a need
felt by faculty around the country to learn about computers and writing
instruction.  These needs are met through the Project's workshop models and
materials that support teachers in facing the challenges posed by
technologies in writing classrooms.  A key element in the program is STEPs,
(Strategies for Technologically-Enlightened Pedagogies) a 5-semester
program for faculty reorientation.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
REMINDER:  Send inquiries about this Institute to Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please
do not send email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
INSTITUTE OVERVIEW:  In an atmosphere of collaboration and with a goal to
take part in shared knowledge-building, participants will develop models
for faculty development and support at their own institutions.  A variety
of sessions will be offered including presentations, demonstrations,
hands-on experiences and small group work in order to address challenges
posed by the demands of learning how to use technologies for teaching
writing.    Guided by national leaders in the computers and learning
community, this Institute  will support new discoveries about the cultural
impact of computers on teaching and learning.
 
At the end of this Institute participants will have:
 
      *  Gained an overview of the impact of and theoretical implications of
      technologies on culture and pedagogies;
      *  Started a plan for coordinated faculty development and change on a
      departmental level; and
      *  Acquired an array of computer skills and resource information.
 
WHO SHOULD ATTEND?
 
We encourage you to send teams of two or more from an institution.  These
team members could include any or all of the following:
 
      *  Department leaders
      *  Writing Program Administrators
      *  Composition and literary studies teachers interested in
pedagogical, rhetorical and
      cultural changes resulting from te chnologies
      *  Writing-Intensive/Writing Across the Curriculum leaders
      *  Writing center directors and coordinators
      *  Others interested in computers and making changes to infuse
classroom practice with new technologies (i.e. some tech support folks from
writing labs have attended in the past and return to their institutions
with more information about what writing teachers need --don't overlook
this key player in your planning process!)
        *  Academic computing and faculty development people
        *  Interested deans
 
COMPUTER PROFICIENCY LEVEL
 
We've found that Epiphany participants at all levels of computer
proficiency have something to contribute to the process and experience of
an Institute, so we do not segregate folks according to computer skills.
We are used to working with groups with a wide range of skill levels.
 
TOPICS TO BE COVERED
 
        *  An overview of the literature and resources in the field of
composition and computers addressing theory and practice.
        *  An examination of how collaborative learning and composition
theories "translate" to an electronic environment.
        *  Synchronous and asynchronous computer-mediated communication (CMC)
        *  Local area networks (LANs)
        *  Hypertext
        *  Email and Internet discussion lists
        *  Software choices for networked classrooms
        *  The World Wide Web and Internet as a site for teaching, research
and publication
        *  Constructing your own Web page (HTML programming basics)
        *  Using MOOs for teaching and professional collaboration (MOO =
Multi-User Dimensions, Object-Oriented)
        *  Strategies for creating a technology-rich curriculum
        *  Hands-on with leading software in the teaching of composition
        *  Lo-Tech ways to emulate high tech applications (a very popular
session!)
        *  Coordinated campus planning around technology
 
Additionally, we will address specific needs of individual institutions.
 
INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS WILL BE PROVIDED WITH:
 
      *  A copy of the Epiphany guide book, _A Field Guide to 21st Century
Writing_ which includes a workbook of exercises to help in thinking through
a plan for departmental change that addresses information technology and
faculty development;
      *  Ample resource material for organizational and corporate connections;
      *  Demo versions of software for classroom use
      *  The STEPs plan
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
PLEASE NOTE: This Institute is *not* primarily about software or about
learning keyboard and software skills.  This Institute is about changes in
*teaching* and *learning* with technological tools in writing classrooms.
While we will present opportunities for participants to take part in
hands-on activities, it is not possible to acquire mastery in just a few
days.  Participants will gain an awareness about new choices and challenges
to take back to their institutions.  Our experience is that after acquiring
some basics, participants will keep learning after returning to their own
insitutions -- in fact, we've found that people have been positively
inspired and full of creative ideas!  In other words, we will cover a
variety of electronic spaces for writing, but the emphasis is on teaching
and learning, on contexts for change and strategies to plan for ongoing
faculty development and support.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
TO PREPARE FOR THE INSTITUTE, PARTICIPANTS SHOULD:
 
        * Know about mandates and expectations on campus: Find out if there
is a planning document addressing institutional or departmental development
in relation to technology.  Acquire a copy of this document!  This
information will be very helpful in your work during the Institute.
        *  Bring a syllabus from a writing class -- you will be able to
work on this during the Institute and consult with leaders in making
revisions in light of classroom technologies.
        *  Bring a copy of catalog descriptions of courses in which your
department hopes to include technologies in the classroom.  (Other related
curricular material for the course would also be helpful.)
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
ANOTHER REMINDER:  Send inquiries about this Institute to Epiphany@gmu.edu
(Please do not send email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
                                 ###   GMU JANUARY INSTITUTE HIGHLIGHTS   ###
 
                (A copy of the day-to-day schedule will be available at the
Institute.)
 
        Wednesday evening
 
            Registration starts at 3 p.m.
            Dinner with plenary presentation
            Introductions and orientation session
            Overview of facilities
            Distribution of materials
 
        Thursday and Friday
 
            Opening large group plenary
            Hands-on workshops in computer labs
            Small group work
            Question and answer sessions
 
        Friday evening -- dinner with featured speaker
 
        Saturday morning -- Group presentations and Institute wrap-up session
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
                                                        INSTITUTE LEADERS
 
        Trent Batson, Gallaudet University
        Greg Ritter, Gallaudet University
        Judy Williamson, American University
        Andrew Higgins, American University
        Bill Fleitz, American University
        Lee Karalis, American University
        Randy Bass, Georgetown University
        Gail Matthews-DeNatale, Epiphany Project Consultant
        Elizabeth Cooper, Virginia Commonwealth University
        Ann Woodlief, Virginia Commonwealth University
        Michael Keller, Virginia Commonwealth University
        Joe Essid, University of Richmond
        Ginger Montecino,  George Mason University
        Mary Lou Crouch,  George Mason University
        Ruth Fischer, George Mason University
        Wilkie Leith,  George Mason University
        John O'Connor, George Mason University
        Peter Sands, University of Maine, Presque Isle
        Claudine Keenan, Penn State, Allentown
 
                        and others
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
ACCOMMODATIONS -- Are available at the Holiday Inn Fair Oaks, located on
Lee Jackson Highway next to the Fair Oaks Mall. The conference rate is
$75.00 single/double and is listed under Epiphany Institute.  The hotel
phone number is (703) 352-2525 and the FAX is (703) 691-4083.
 
TRANSPORTATION -- Near-by airports are Dulles, National and Baltimore
Washington (BWI).  Trains go into D.C.'s Union Station.  George Mason
University is about a 30 minute drive from D.C.  Travel time by car from
Baltimore to D.C. is about one hour.  Dulles is closest to GMU.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
INSTITUTE FEE: The cost to attend the Epiphany Institute is $585  and
includes breakfast Thursday - Saturday, dinners on Wednesday and Friday,
and conference materials; computer lab access and training sessions for 3
days.  Discounts for teams available: Fees for the second person to attend
from an institution -- $525; third and other team members -- $500.  Payment
in full is expected prior to the Institute and may be made by check, VISA,
Master Card, or send a purchase order.
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
                                          EPIPHANY INSTITUTE REGISTRATION
 
      Registration deadline: 27 December 96.
      Print and complete this registration form.  You will receive
confirmation by
      fax or U.S. mail.
 
Return registration material to Diane Waters:
by email <DWater1@gmu.edu>
by fax 703-993-2112
or, by mail: Diane Waters George Mason University, 4400 University Ave.,
Events Management Office, Mail Stop #3G3, Fairfax, VA 22030
 
Name: ___________________________________________________________________
 
Title: ____________________________________________________________________
 
Institution: _______________________________________________________________
 
Mailing Address: _________________________________________________________
 
City: ________________________ State:________ ZIP: ________
 
Phone: ________________________ day ________________________
evening
 
FAX # ________________________
 
Email address (print very carefully, pelase)
____________________________________
 
Your URL if you have one ________________________________________________
 
List other members from your campus who will be attending this Institute
with you:
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
Please share your expectations and what you hope to gain from the Institute:
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
 
Please write briefly about your background and experience in teaching with
technology.
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
REMEMBER:  To ask questions about this Institute, send email to
Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
 
 
 
Judy Williamson
Epiphany Project Administrator
Email: JWillia9@gmu.edu      http://mason2.gmu.edu/~jwillia9/
Voice & FAX: 703-845-1453
*********************************
"If you get in the sand box, you have to play." --Peter Sands, Epiphany Leader
*********************************
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT -- Strategies and support for integrating technology
into writing classrooms.
 
Send Epiphany Project email to:
        Epiphany@gmu.edu
 
Send Epiphany Project postal correspondence to:
        Gallaudet University, Academic Technology
        800 Florida Ave. NE
        Washington, DC 20002-3695
 
New Epiphany Web Site Coming Soon:
http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
 
Subscribe to Epiphany-L, an Internet discussion about computers & writing
and faculty development -- Send a subscribe message to listproc@gmu.edu.
(List address: Epiphany-L@gmu.edu)
*********************************
At American University:
Email: jwilli@american.edu
Dept. of Literature, Gray Hall #230
4400 Massachusetts Ave.
Washington, DC 20016.
202-885-2987
fax 202-885-2938
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 18:37:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sharon J McGee <sjmcgee@KSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
In-Reply-To:  <3290F326.7B5D@elmhurst.edu>
 
As a female teacher who considers herself to employ "student-centered"
pedagogies, I, too, find this thread of interest.  In order to meet with
my class and in order for ideas to be represented fairly by all members
of the class, I do need some "authority" or ethos as the
instructor/facilitator/guide through class.  In order for my pedagogical
decisions to shape the class, don't my students need to see that I am
a credible, informed, caring instructor?  As an informed and credible
instructor, do I implicitly condone the "jerk behavior" previously
discussed?  I think not.
 
One of the ways I try to make my class more student centered, for
example, is through the use of teacher comments.  It is my goal for my
comments not to direct students on how to "fix" a particular paper in
order to receive an A, but to lead students to make
decisions about their own writing and how they can revise it.  My hope
(like most of ours, I'm sure) is that they will leave this course with
strategies for reading and revising which will help them in a variety of
writing situations.  Now,
in order for this type of strategy to work, the students need to see that
I am doing my job--*not* failing to do it by not *telling* them (in a
banking way) "quick fixes" to their writing.  For them to realize my
credibility, etc., I need to show that my ideas are reasonable,
considered, and that, although I may not have all the answers, I have
views that should be considered--just as I consider their views.
 
What I'm trying to get to is this:  By condoning/allowing/accepting rude,
jerkish behavior, I feel that I undermine my ethos, which not only has an
impact on the way class discussions work, but also how other aspects of
the course such as comments and grading (which has been mentioned) work.
It seems in order to have a student-centered class work, it shouldn't be
student-controlled by mutiny or bullying.
 
--
Sharon James McGee
 
 
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, Karin Evans wrote:
 
 Every day when I walk into class I want to have something to teach
> that has value for my students.  They may seem to learn it from each other,
> and I'll learn from watching them learn it, but all this learning would not
> be going on if I was not there.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 17:44:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Warnock <JWARNOCK@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      ETS as symptom
 
Two books about the measurement biz that haven't gotten the attention
they seem to me to deserve are
        David Owen, *None of the Above* (Sorry, I don't have the
bibliographical information at hand) and
        Stephen Jay Gould *The Mismeasure of Man*, ay, and woman too.
 
        The justification of the undertakings of the measurers of merit
(That's us too, no doubt) is certainly what Ed White says it is, but
that means we need to be especially alert to the ways they, we,
can be doing something quite different from what may be so justified.
 
                C-  Needs development.  Not to mention the abominable
                syntax.  Promising ideas though.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 18:59:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tiffany Winman <Tiffany@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      multicultural curriculum
 
hi all,
 
        i'm a grad student in john ramage's wpa course.  and i'm studying
about multiculturalism and why wpas might be resistant to it.  right now,
i'm exploriing my topic broadly, so i'm interested in multiculturalism in
first-year comp and writing and/or rhetoric courses in general.
 
        so i was hoping to get some feedback from wpas themselves--thus,
this letter--and i was hoping  to get some citations that might help me
in my studies.  so i'd love to hear from y'all.
 
thanks for your time,
tiffany
 
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
                         Tiffany L. Winman
                       Arizona State University
                        Department of English
                           Office: LL C313
                        Email: tiffany@asu.edu
                 Work: (602) 965-3853  Fax: (602) 965-3451
_____________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 22:45:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 18 Nov 1996 09:26:37 -0800 from
              <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
Rick and Donnalee,
When I worked for a program at Syracuse University that had a staff that
was pretty expert in teaching, we were cooperating with ETS on some
psychology area tests they had developed (might have been the psych GRE).
As I remember it, we asked for their norming information and they either
had done a completely inadequate job norming the test or hadn't bothered
to do so --or something in this vein; it was a while ago.  But I suggest that
you may find not only that many ETS staff are poorly trained or not up
to speed in the field but that their test design and support are substandard
on tests that are not big income producers.  Ask if the contract can be held
up until you can get a look at the research/piloting etc supporting the test--
 
not simply their PR and marketing materials--and then take a good look at the
materials yourselves (or with some of the other folks on the list).  If the
material is sound, so be it.  But if it is weak, then you may be able to attack
ETS in its "scientific" reputation and argue that the money would be wasted--an
instance of poor management.  Besides, ETS gets pretty expensive year after
year, though few administrators bother to count up the continuing costs--even
WPAs sometimes slip in this area.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 22:43:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Patricia A. Belanoff" <PBELANOFF@CCMAIL.SUNYSB.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
 
               State University of New York at Stony Brook
                       Stony Brook, NY 11794-5350
 
                                            Patricia A. Belanoff
                                            English
                                            516 632-7390
                                            18-Nov-1996 10:39pm EST
FROM:  PBELANOFF
TO:    Remote Addressee                     ( _WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU )
 
Subject: Position Announcement
 
Director of Writing Program
 
                Search Extended
 
A distinguished scholar in composition with experience administering a
composition program is sought to direct the University's Writing Program.
Associate or full professor.  Salary commensurate with experience.
 
Send letter, C.V., and names of three references by December 15, 1996 to Chair,
Writing Director Search Committee, Office of the Dean, College of Arts and
Sciences, SUNY at Stony Brook, Stony Brook, NY 11794-3391.
 
The University at Stony Brook is an AA/EO educator and employer.  Applications
from women, people of color, disabled persons, and/or Vietnam veterans are
especially welcome.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Nov 1996 23:52:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Brian Huot said that the ETS is not the "evil empire" and that  "They were the
main folks who developed holistic and analytic scoring.  There are some
disreputable testing companies out there, but ETS is not one of them."
 
Ralph Nader would not agree.
 
It is true that, if you went back to the 1960s when Paul Diederich was running
the research program in writing assessment at the ETS, you could say, "This is
where the action is." But since then?
 
If Brian or anyone else knows of any review of ETS work since those olden days
showing that the ETS has been making important, interesting contributions to
writing assessment or any other kind of assessment, I would pay gold for those
citations.
 
All the critiques I see are negative: Not only Nader, but Owens (NONE OF THE
ABOVE) finds serious immorality at the core of the ETS organization. For many
years, until only recently, the ETS has reacted defensively and evasively to
legitimate claims of bias against women in their tests (women score lower than
men on the SAT but get higher grades when taking the same first-year courses)
and against certain minorities (whose grades are consistently higher than the
SAT predicts). And, just as an example of disturbing behavior, the ETS spends a
lot of tax-exempt money going to court against test takers who, by any common
sense standard, have legitimate claims.
 
Experts like Crouse and Trusheim find the main product of the ETS's efforts,
the GSAT, to be worthless (HARVARD ED REVIEW, Mat 1991). And so on and so
forth. The ETS does fight back, but it has been a losing battle. It has finally
given up its family jewel: the idea that its tests measure some mysterious
quality in the human psyche, the "potential to learn," that is unrelated to
environment and impervious to test preparation--the SAT is no longer the
Scholastic Aptitude Test, it is now the Scholastic Assessment Test, and the ETS
has stopped denying (lying about, some would say) the obvious, that test
preparation can significantly raise SAT test tscores.
 
Again--what has the ETS been doing that we should know about and respect? I
admit, I don't read their stuff; I suspect it of being self-serving and I don't
have the time to investigate. I'd love to see a neutral outside evaluation of
their work.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 02:35:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Teaching Portfolios (fwd)
 
        The following 'forward' might be of interest to those involved in
the teaching portfolios discussion.  A similar workshop for constructing
teaching portfolios is held yearly at Dalhousie University in Halifax,
Nova Scotia.                    C.P.
 
                *               *               *               *
 
              Using Teaching Portfolios in Educational Development
 
                        Peter Seldin and Graham Gibbs
 
                  An international workshop mounted by ICED:
The International Consortium for Educational Development in Higher Education
 
                        Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire
                        Monday 28th and Tuesday 29th April 1997
Background
 
Teaching portfolios are now very widely used, in the US and worldwide, for
the development of teaching and teachers in higher education, and to
provide evidence of excellence in teaching for tenure and promotion
decisions. Debate is moving on from description of how to develop and
present a portfolio of evidence about an individual's teaching to how to
use portfolios as part of wider educational development practice,
involving mentoring, continuing professional development, use of
portfolios in the context of initial training courses and in the
accreditation of competence.  This workshop is a special two-day event for
experienced educational developers in higher education, to share
experience and develop practice in using teaching portfolios. A www site
will be developed specifically to support the event with sharing of
information and practice beforehand and pooling of developments
afterwards. Participants will be provided in advance with a complementary
copy of the latest edition of Peter Seldin's book: 'The Teaching
Portfolio'.
 
Timetable
 
Before the event
 
A www site will be mounted summarising types of use of portfolios in
educational development work and providing extracts from key publications,
a bibliography and brief case studies of practice. Participants will be
expected to visit the www site and to respond to requests to contribute
material and debate key issues before the workshop so as to start the
event as far forward as possible.
 
Sunday 27th April
 
6.00pm  Gathering and evening meal for international participants at The
        North Arms, a thatched 17th century pub.
 
Monday 28th April
 
10.00   Introductions
        Definitions
        Review of experience with portfolios of participants.
 
11.00   Coffee
 
11.30   Types and uses of portfolios in the US: Peter Seldin
 
1.00    Lunch
 
2.00    Types and uses of portfolios (contd.) Peter Seldin
 
3.30    Tea
 
4.00    Uses of portfolios in the UK and Europe: Graham Gibbs
        A summary of types of application.
 
4.30    Participants' uses of portfolios: showcasing and brief descriptions.
 
5.00    Identification of issues and practices to develop further during
        the workshop. Formation of interest groups around these issues and
        practices and clarification of their agendas.
 
7.00    Dinner
 
Tuesday 29th April
 
9.00    Interest Groups specify their working agenda
        Parallel group work, with Peter Seldin and Graham Gibbs as consultants
 
11.00   Coffee
 
11.30   Reports from Interest Groups, and discussion
        Identification of outstanding development issues
 
12.30   Lunch
 
1.30    Open agenda: sharing, problem solving and action planning
 
3.00    Tea
 
3.30    Planning the development of the 'Teaching Portfolios' www site as a
        resource and debating forum for practitioners.
 
4.30    Close
 
Participants
 
The workshop is suitable for those involved in educational development who
will probably already have been using portfolios in their work in some
way.  It is not suitable for teachers wishing to develop their own
teaching portfolio.
 
Participants will be expected to visit a special www site beforehand, to
bring materials illustrative of their use of portfolios and invited to
explain their practice informally and to bring problems or development
challenges concerned with portfolios to work on collaboratively during the
workshop.
 
Facilitators
 
Peter Seldin is Distinguished Teaching Professor of management at Pace
University, USA and is the world's leading expert on the use of teaching
portfolios. He is the author of the most widely used books on using
portfolios and is a leading figure in the US portfolio movement sponsored
by the AAHE. He has undertaken many consultancies in institutions,
developing the use of portfolios.
 
Graham Gibbs is a Professor and the Academic Director at the Oxford Centre
for Staff and Learning Development, Oxford Brookes University, UK, and
Convenor of the International Consortium for Educational Development. He
introduced teaching portfolios to Oxford Polytechnic in 1983 and is the
author of 'Creating a Teaching Profile' (1988) and articles about the
difficulty of using portfolios in promotion decisions.
 
Location
 
Wroxton Abbey is the large country home of Lord North, Prime Minister in
the 17th century, now used as a UK cultural base for an American
University. It is in Oxfordshire in the picturesque Cotswolds, about 45
mins from Birmingham airport and 1hr 30mins from Heathrow airport.
 
Cost
 
190 (one hundred and ninety) pounds sterling
 
Includes meals and acccommodation from the Monday morning to the Tuesday
afternoon and a copy of "The Teaching Portfolio' (Peter Seldin 2nd Edn.)
Additional nights accomodation can be booked through OCSLD.
 
Booking
 
There will be no public advertising and places will be allocated so as to
create an expert and international group of a maximum of 24 participants.
Formal booking will take pace after participants have been selected.
 
To apply, please email the form below:
____________________________________________________________________________
 
Using Teaching Portfolios in Educational Development
 
Name:
 
email:
 
Institution:
 
Description of your experience with using portfolios (one paragraph):
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Return to:  gpgibbs@brookes.ac.uk
____________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 05:42:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lisa J. McClure" <lisam@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Titles for WPA course
 
At 04:27 PM 11/18/96 -0700, you wrote:
>I posted to the group earlier about WPA courses people are teaching.
>We're developing a course in the English Department at NMSU about issues
>in writing program administration, with some consideration for human
>resources management issues (such as working collaboratively, mediation,
>and so forth) rather than composition theory, which we've covered in a
>number of courses.
>
>Can anyone recommend texts they read or wish they had read in preparation
>for writing program administration work?
 
I'd suggest the following:
 
_The Politics of Writing Instruction:  Postsecondary_.  Bullock & Trimbur.
Boynton/Cook, 1991.
 
-WPA: Writing Program Administration- (the WPA journal)
 
You'll also want to include articles that Sally (Bahr/Reagan) Ebest
has written on this.  And maybe my CCCC's paper from last year re.
promotion and tenure of R/C professors because it discusses the special
issues concerning WPAs (I'm working on converting it and expanding it
for publication right now but I'd be willing to share an early draft
with you if I don't have it together before the class.)
 
Lisa McClure
 
***********************************************************************
* "Don't compromise yourself.  You are all you've got."  Janis Joplin *
***********************************************************************
 
Lisa J. McClure
Associate Professor, English
Area Head, Rhetoric & Composition
Director, First-Year Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
phone:   (618)453-6811
fax:     (618)453-3253
e-mail:  LISAM@SIU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 05:48:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lisa J. McClure" <lisam@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Titles for WPA course
 
At 04:27 PM 11/18/96 -0700, you wrote:
>I posted to the group earlier about WPA courses people are teaching.
>We're developing a course in the English Department at NMSU about issues
>in writing program administration, with some consideration for human
>resources management issues (such as working collaboratively, mediation,
>and so forth) rather than composition theory, which we've covered in a
>number of courses.
>
>Can anyone recommend texts they read or wish they had read in preparation
>for writing program administration work?
>
 
I also have a paper I wrote for the WPA conference in Oxford, Miss.
a couple of years ago, the year we did case studies.  They were supposed
to be published in the WPA journal but there were so many I'm not
quite sure whatever happened to them.  Anyway, mine was entitled
"Pandora's Box" and chronicled my battles as a WPA up for promotion
and tenure.
 
Lisa McClure
 
 
***********************************************************************
* "Don't compromise yourself.  You are all you've got."  Janis Joplin *
***********************************************************************
 
Lisa J. McClure
Associate Professor, English
Area Head, Rhetoric & Composition
Director, First-Year Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
phone:   (618)453-6811
fax:     (618)453-3253
e-mail:  LISAM@SIU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 07:03:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: authority & new TAs
 
Karin Evans' post reminds me, for some reason, of something that happened
when I was a TA in my second year of teaching. I designed and team-taught a
special topics writing course with another TA; the classroom was
student-centered (no lectures, just discussion/group work), and to top it
all off there were two of us, which decentered authority even further.  AND
we were both women (I'm tall; my colleague was medium-height).  Anyway,
most students were comfortable with the format of the class, but one
student made our lives miserable: he wasn't disruptive in a loud way, but
slept in class, didn't do the work, and showed  contempt for us because we
were TA's: when I asked him once which of us he wanted to confer with about
a paper, he said, "Well, aren't you both pretty much at the same stage?"
(Students do know who's a TA and who's a professor and often hear, often
from their parents, that they're PAYING to have PROFESSORS in the class).
Anyway, despite repeated warnings to shape up, the student eventually wound
up complaining to the program directors about how incompetent we were and
how stupid the class was (we got high ratings on our evaluations from all
the other students); the directors took our side and the complaint fizzled
out.  The point of this is: it occurred to me later, looking back on things
the student had said, that there was a really good chance he didn't
understand the format of the class, either why it was team-taught (he'd
mentioned in passing once that he thought we'd both been scheduled into the
same room by mistake) or why it was student-centered.  My sense is that if
one or both of us had sat down with him to explain the whole idea--what we
were doing in the class and why--much of what happened could have been
avoided.  I guess what I'm saying is that I realize now that my students
don't all come from the same educational background and CAN read
"student-centered" as "teacher doesn't know what she's doing."  I've come
to feel it's more and more important to talk with students about WHY we
teach the way we do.
 
Rita
 
 
 
 
>I have to wonder to what extent the "student-centered classroom" (which seems
>to have attained a sort of sacred-cow status in this discussion) is a fiction
>anyway.  Who is structuring that classroom, deciding how the learning
>experience is shaped, identifying appropriate goals and outcomes... not to
>mention grading students' work, as Eric so subtly keeps reminding us?  None
>but the teacher.
>
>Perhaps it is easier for male teachers to mask their use of authority because
>they can take for granted that they have that authority; whereas, perhaps,
>female teachers are more likely to have to somehow assert, earn, or prove
>their authority.
>
>I doubt that faculty in other disciplines have this angst about whether they
>should have authority in the classroom, and perhaps here I am crossing back
>into some earlier discussions about the legitimacy of r/c as a discipline.
>Do we not use our authority for legitimate ends?  Do we not have knowledge
>and skill that are of great value to our students, and do we not indeed have
>responsibility to use them?  One source of my personal authority as a
>teacher, or my "teacher ethos," if you prefer, is my sense of the value to
>my students of the disciplinary knowledge of rhet/comp that I bring to the
>course.  Every day when I walk into class I want to have something to teach
>that has value for my students.  They may seem to learn it from each other,
>and I'll learn from watching them learn it, but all this learning would not
>be going on if I was not there.
>
>Karin
>--
>
>Karin Evans
>Department of English
>Elmhurst College
>190 Prospect Ave.
>Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
>630-617-3134
>karine@elmhurst.edu
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 09:36:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         ebranscomb <ebranscomb@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Here's the latest on the continuing saga of ETS and Salem State College.
The ETS proposal, as I've been able to glean, consists of having incoming
frosh re-take the SAT verbal using ETS software on our computers. They
(ETS) then will do, apparently, an item analysis and "diagnose"
individual students' deficiencies from that. What their followup and
individualized curriculum looks like, I haven't been able to uncover,
yet. There will be some kind of post-test. And it's all free (for a
while). Can you hear administrators nationwide drooling already? (Sorry
to overgeneralize--I know there are lots of administrators who see
through these ruses.)
 
We currently have a writing sample (timed impromptu--I know, I know, it's
not perfect), holistically evaluated by English Dept. faculty members
(who are paid) over the summer, for placement into either Basic Writing
or Freshman Comp.
 
Apparently the deadline we (Donnalee and I) found out about was to stop
ETS from coming to campus to make a presentation. So they will be coming
to present, but it's not a done deal. My fear is that they've heard all
the arguments against their stuff already (not valid, not a test of
writing, discrminatory, etc.) and will have really slick answers with
color overheads and reams of printouts and lots of statistical
obfuscation that mere faculty can't break through. We have a couple of
weeks to prepare our case. Help?
 
Rick Branscomb
Coordinator, Basic Writing
Salem State College
Salem, MA  01970
 
508-741-6142
ebranscomb@mecn.mass.edu
ebranscomb@heb.mv.com
http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 08:41:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: hangin' with ETS
 
>Boe's attack on ETS is similar (in respects Ed will identify with) to my
>rants against grading. Not only is he aiming at a symptom to get at a
>cause, but he's identified as the most sinister element of testing the
>same element that makes grading so destructive to both teachers and
>students: The means become the end.
>
>What is ostensibly a system of measuring learning and achievement becomes
>the point of education, elbowing out authentic learning and achievement in
>the process.
 
In theory, that's exactly what's supposed to happen.  If the test is
perfectly constructed to measure exactly what students need to learn, then
it makes great sense to teach to the test (e.g., if we're teaching someone
to repair a car and we test that by bringing them half a dozen
malfunctioning cars to have them do repairs; or right now my son is taking 6
hours of on-the-road driving instruction in preparation for a driver's
license test -- which also will be about on-the-road driving). Of course,
that's not what usually happens in testing, and the less immediately
practical the learning, the less likely it is to be approximated.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 07:50:42 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 07:33
 
I'm kind of embarrrassed that administrators who are not just wowed by this
stuff need to be identified as exceptions to the general rule. On the other
hand, why should we be surprised? Rhet/Comp is one of the very few disciplines
in which teaching and learning are widely discussed among virtually all
practitionersin the field--not by just a few stalled assoc profs marginalized
in their own departments. Where do administrators come from? Wait. Don't
answer that!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 07:58:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 07:33
 
Rick--Do you know the name of the software that ETS is using to place
these students?  This sounds suspiciously like the program they were flogging
here several years ago and which got undistinguished results in the trials we
gave it.  As far as I know, no one is stillusing it locally. (And as I recall,
it was touted as a "moneymaker"--one unit that used it was making $20 a pop
off students who used it and they were promoting the thing all over campus.)
If you come up with the name I can check around and see if anyone has any data
on the thing.  Good luck in your resistance efforts.
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 08:18:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Titles for WPA course
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961118162225.23109C-100000@verdi>
 
Kristina,
 
one excellent text that we're using is _Resituating Writing: Constructing
and Administering Writing Programs_ by Joseph Janangelo & Kristine Hansen
(Boynton/Cook, 1995).
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 09:54:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961118133906.137622D-100000@bronze.missouri.edu>
 
Trish...
 
Exactly right, it just seems to me that grades, because they're more
overt and can flow outward like ripples, that they have a particularly
nasty effect.  In fact, Schaef argues, as did Desmond Morris almost 30
years ago, that grades set the tone for the nasty evaluations in the
rest of society.  At least we ought to argue that grades are /momentary/
and achievement of better status can come anytime later.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, Trish Roberts wrote:
 
> On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, William A. Pedersen wrote:
>
> > Likewise, graduate students all over the country (cf. U. California this
> > week), are fearful of stating their positions about strikes, health and
> > dental care and disability, fees, parking fees, and yes about wages and
> > class size for fear of administrative retaliation.
>
> How is this different from how just about any workers feel about their
> jobs?
>
> That's why I don't see that it has to do with grades.  From doctors who
> are being silenced by HMOs to computer programmers who worry about
> criticizing their company's product, there are people who are in exactly
> the above situation.  And there ain't no grades involved.
>
> It isn't a particularly new phenonemon--look at the whole Corvair
> incident.
>
> Trish Roberts                           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
> "I'm lamenting the notion that emotionalism comes at the expense of
> reason."  (W. Kaminer)                  [standard disclaimer applies]
>                 [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 10:03:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961118171534.1508C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
"Rotten with perfection," he said.
 
Perhaps three begets the Trinity.....someone said all art is cursed by
the concept that the Trinity dictates form.
 
the only thing worse than the hierarchy thing is the dualism thing.....
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
>  In responses to Ed's attempt to get to the source of grading:
> Didn't Burke rattle on a bit about how people are cursed with the urge to
> hierarchize--more succinctly said, I'm sure.  It's a way of sorting out;
> of being able to decide on priorties, what needs to be taken care of first
> and what can, well, be set aside for the moment.  Grading.
> Irv
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 10:12:39 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 10:00
 
I dunno. I think we have a very limited and effete view of evil in the world i
f we identify grading (literally or metonmynically) as the cause or symptom of
it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 12:39:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: contemp pedagogical practices
 
>
> I agree!  I also find a very interesting element in the advice we give women
> for dealing with students--most of that advice runs contrary to contemporary
> pedagogical practices like the student-centered classroom, lax teacher
> authority, etc.  Our "practical" advice for women is very different from the
> "theoretical" advice we offer (supposedly) to all!
>  -----------------------------
 
 
Boy!  I sure am glad I don't know much about "contemporary pedagogical
practices"!  "Lax teacher authority?!"  What do you think we have here -
Plato sitting with 8 willing and hungry and brilliant students under an
olive tree?  I hope this is a phrase intended only as a corrective for
stilted, stuffy authoritarian Hitlers whose battle cry is "return to the
basics."
 
"Student-centered classroom"?  This could be a wonderful idea or a horrible
one.  I have seen it implemented dismally and heard a teacher justify her
lack of effectiveness and the students lack of accomomplishment under the
idea that students learned the bigger, more important meta lesson of being
responsible for their own education.  I'm afraid to find out what "etc."
stands for.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 12:47:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: new TAs & the teaching portfolio
 
Tim Peeples writes:
>Have others made the portfolio an integral part of TA training?  If so,
>how do you use them, both on a weekly basis and on a semesterly or yearly
>basis?
>
>
Tim--
        Check out the AAHE (American Association for Higher Education)
publication _Camps Use of the Teaching Portfolio: Twenty-five Profiles_.
 
P.S. You may borrow my copy.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 12:56:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
 
David:
I just have to tell you how much I enjoy your commentaries on the WPA
listserv.  I'm almost always in total agreement.
 
I'm going to write you in more detail later on to see if you would be
willing to write something for a book Jim Comas and I are going to edit on
doctoral education in comp and rhetoric.  I'd love to see you do something
on administration.
 
More later,
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 13:07:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Specificity
 
David Schwalm writes
>Shirley, the key element in the procedure I used was involving the students in
>establishing a shared understanding of the assignments and of my expectations.
>This allowed me to see how they understood the assignment in the first place
>and then to work toward some agreement. It was really a prewriting process. I
>guesss we were specific together. An extremely specific assignment just given
>to students is just all that much more for them to misunderstand (or for us to
>miscommunicate).
>
I've changed the subject tag, since we seems to have moved quite a ways from
"retaliation."  Good point, David.  Now that I think about it, I too have
had better success with generating specific criteria when students compare
notes on drafts or ask questions at mid-project.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 13:52:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <32904F5C.396B@csulb.edu>
 
Mark, as far as I have been able to see from looking at old textbooks, the
five-paragraph theme is as old as composition but does not appear in
textbooks in an identifiable form until the forties or so.  As soon as the
paragraph was "invented" in 1866 by Bain, teachers were looking for ways
to make its algorithmic demands serve larger purposes.  The idea of one
paragraph of intro, three of content, and one of conclusion seems to
follow from division of labor.  Still, though, most of the older student
essays I've ever seen were either one long paragraph or seven or eight
paragraphs. And that textbook--*The Five-Paragraph Essay*, was it?--dates
back only to the seventies, I think.  Hmmm--back to the library.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 14:11:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marcia Dickson <dickson.4@OSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
Here, here to Julia's comment:
>
>And let's us not hastily define women who experience these problems as
>"young."  I agree that these conflicts are more likely with young women.
>But they are common within the entire range of female teachers.
 
I'm fifty-three, less than petite by a long stretch, and known for being
"tough."  Yet two years ago I had a group of good old boys who nearly
reduced me to tears.  I do think that the issue has its roots in sexism, but
in this last case the rather charismatic leader (Alpha male?) also had
diagnoised attention-disorder syndrome problems.  He was smart and looking
for stimulation.  Unfortunately, he was also a bit mean--which is not
typical of ADS students.
 
Marcia
Marcia Dickson, Associate Professor
The Ohio State University, Marion
1465 Mt. Vernon Ave.
Marion, OH 43302
614-389-6786
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 12:20:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961118171017.1508B-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Here we go again: dual enrollments.  I have been getting calls from
Maricopa County (Phoenix), our local megalopolis, about the local
community college offering a computerized version of first-year
composition courses to high school students.  It seems to be an
"interesting" convergence of an old and new problem: dual enrollment
programs in which community colleges sell college credits for high school
English courses and computer mediated courses where college credits get
sold over the phone lines.
 
David Schalm, we do not have many alternatives because we are locked into
articulation agreements that require us to accept college credits from
every community college, no matter how shady the arrangements, as long as
the course has been articulated, right?
 
Duane Roen, what are you doing with dual enrollments at Megalopolis
Community College?
 
Everyone else, how are you keeping dual enrollment programs from making
high school English and college comp into one and the same?
Computer mediated courses seem like such a nifty way to make this happen
that it will only be a matter of time before accountants with computers
(now there is a deadly combination) figure out that
high school teacher + lots of students on computers= cheap college credits.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 12:46:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 12:17
 
I have just about given up my long-time efforts to fight dual enrollment
courses in composition. I've been fighting this fight alone (it seems) for ten
years and have not gathered many allies. Everyone loves it, despite the fact
that it is highly suspect academically, with a few notable exceptions.
Students love it because they can "get out of" college comp just by taking
high school English courses. Parents love it because they think they are
saving tuition money. The high schools love it partly because of the panache
of offering "college" courses and partly because of sweetheart deals they have
with the sponsoring college to share some of the tuition. And the sponsoring
colleges love itbecause they can garner mega-credit hours and tuition money for
doing virtually nothing but underwriting credit hours. I know there are some
programs that are more responsible than what I am describing here, but not
many. There are strong motivations to do this poorly; doing it well is
expensive and complicated; doing it poorly is a breeze: collect the money and
grant the credits. Highly selective small liberal arts colleges just flat out
refuse to accept dual enrollment credits. Public institutions enmeshed in
articulation agreements (that are otherwise highly desirable) often do not
have this option, as Tom Miller suggests. Whenever I raise the issue dual
enrollment in statewide discussions, the room gets very cold. University and
community college faculty in at least 6 disciplines in AZ have UNANIMOUSLY
come out in opposition to dual enrollment, but they are simply accused of
doing so to proctect their jobs. I have spent a lot of time in the last ten
years and a staggering amount time in the last 6 months working on
articulation agreements between the universities and the community colleges.
We have made a lot of progress the really benefits students. But dual
enrollment really poisons the well. I wish I had a hopeful note to conclude
on, but the NCA, in a recent visit to the community college I am working
happily with at ASU East, urged them to develop more dual enrollment programs
with the high schools. Go figure. Anyone interested in hearing about community
college "applied baccalaureate" degrees?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 12:21:26 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: new TAs & the teaching portfolio
 
I'm glad Dennis mentioned this:
 
>Also, several members of the Writing Group of the now defunct Alliance for
>Undergraduate Education have stuck together around, for now, a common interest
>in TPs.  All of us have used TPs in various ways as WPAs, some in proseminars,
>some in TA development initiatives, some in faculty-development workshops.  For
>a general overview, you might also be interested in an article I wrote titled
>"The Teaching Portfolio:  Writing Our Way to Reflective Practice," in L. Black,
>D. A. Daiker, J. Sommers, & G. Stygall (Eds.), New Directions in Portfolio
>Assessment (pp. 185-200). Portsmouth, NH: Heineman, 1994.
>
>The group consists of:
>
>Dennis Baron, Univ. of Illinois
>Christine Farris, Indiana Univ.
>David Jolliffe, DePaul Univ. (formerly UIC, where he also used them)
>Nancy Shapiro, Univ. of Maryland
>Randy Woodland, Univ. of Michigan-Dearborn
>and me.
 
I'll add that here at Washington State University, a teaching portfolio is
required for tenure and promotion.  And it's not just a lip-service sort of
document.  I spent as much time putting the TP together as I did the
publications part, and the TP took a LOT more thought and sweat and work.
The pubs were just a matter of selecting and xeroxing.
 
The result of that is that faculty here take the TP seriously.  They work
on it, work to it, etc, and their teaching benefits from its presence in
the T&P process.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 15:31:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      High school - College Comp?
 
We, too, have articulation agreements with community colleges
along with other colleges and universities (I am the one who
fills out the forms attesting to whether or not another
institution's courses are equivalent to our comp courses).
So far, I have not had to deal with community colleges
offering college-course credit for comp in the high schools,
but I have encountered such courses credited to four-yer
(year, that is) colleges and universities.  I am permitted
by the Powers That Be to assess these courses on a case-
by-case basis.  Usually I read the portfolios of the students
who took the courses and I am hard pressed to give the
students credit for a full year of comp.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 13:34:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: new TAs & the teaching portfolio
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 13:17
 
Bill, who is the "architect" of the teaching portfolio at WSU? At ASU East we
are poised on the brink of actually taking teaching seriously as part of TP
evaluation, but our faculty are not very sophisticated about ways of
evaluating teaching. They have used only student course evaluations for years.
We'll need some help. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 13:44:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      High school - College Comp?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 13:28
 
Mili raises a good point. Dual enrollment is not something upon which
community colleges have a monolpoly. Lots of universities are into it as well.
Mike Vivion and I did a point/counterpoint sort of thing on this in WPA a few
years back. I suspect that my own university would be into it (boy, I hope
not) if our tuition was not three times that of the community colleges. I'd
like to think that our standoffishness is virtue, but it may be attributed to
our lack of competitive advantage. (In our high schools, some of the students
in the college credit classes are enrolled for credit and some aren't. Cool,
huh? I have thought about trying to take the money out this deal by just
offering to GIVE credit to students who took these courses identified as
college courses, whether or not they enrolled in the community college course
and paid the tuition to get the credit. If they transfer to ASU, they're going
to get the credit anyway. We don't get any money for it. Why not eliminate the
middle man? This is something like legalizing drugs.Take the money out of it
and it will go away.)
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 14:17:39 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sherrie Gradin <SHERRIE@NH1.NH.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Query
 
Can someone (Bob certainly if you are still out there) remind me where Connors
and Lunsford's Ma and Pa Kettle essay is published?  Thanks.  Sherrie
 
 
 
Dr. Sherrie Gradin
Director of Writing
Portland State University
English Department
PO Box 751
Portland, OR 97207
503-725-3563
FAX: 503-725-3561
e-mail: Sherrie@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 11:56:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      authority & fictions of liberation
In-Reply-To:  <3290F326.7B5D@elmhurst.edu>
 
Karin said:
 
>I have to wonder to what extent the "student-centered classroom" (which seems
>to have attained a sort of sacred-cow status in this discussion) is a fiction
>anyway.
 
I reckon it is, Karin. As FredN said: "Truths are illusions which we have
forgotten are illusions." And I suppose 'student-centered classrooms' are
sort of like that. The term itself is almost self-contradictory, because if
you're in a classroom, the institution sez the teacher's the possessor of
power, responsibility, authority. 'Student-centered' mainly refers to an
*attempt* to reconfigure the distribution of that stuff, and is descriptive
only relative to traditional teacher-centered approaches.
 
Takes a good bit of (willful) optimism to take on the project of moving the
'center' around a bit, but I guess if I have a choice of illusions, I'd
rather wear this one.
 
Here's something I just read in John Holt's _Instead of Education_, that
seems to speak to this situation. It's a reaction to the assertion that
schools can be places where students acquire critical thinking skills
(something many writing programs hope to impart), good 'crap detectors'
that will help them navigate their way through a world of deceit and sales
pitches:
 
  A fine idea. But we cannot teach them this in a place
  where we coerce, bribe, wheedle, motivate, grade, rank,
  and label them. A school to teach people to know and
  resist advertising men and behavior modifiers might be a
  very good, even a necessary thing. But to suppose that
  a S-chool could teach such a thing is an absurdity, a
  contradition in terms. In a place where every part of
  their lives and thought is decided, controlled, and judged
  by authorities, how could children learn to be skeptical
  and critical of authority? To the extent they took us
  seriously they would say, "Why do I have to sit here and
  listening to you?" To T-each in S-chools is about as
  subversive as working for General Motors or the
  Pentagon. (204)
 
So I suppose to whatever extent *we* design a 'student-centered'
curriculum, we've to some extent failed before we started.
 
Comes to it, I'd rather not have a center at all. Student-centered implies
that teachers be marginalized. What's the gain? And the term manages to
sustain the teacher-student opposition that may be the root of the problem
with institutional education. It's centers (as vortices of power) that we
maybe oughta critique, rather than worrying about *which* center should
hold.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 16:36:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: new TAs & the teaching portfolio
 
The AAHE Peer Review Project has been doing creative and fruitful work
on peer review, including teaching portfolios, for four years now. The
emerging practices are described in the latest publication of the
Teaching Initiative, a publication mentioned earlier but without info on
how to get the book.
 
The AAHE Publications Office number is (202) 293-6440, x11, where you
can order any AAHE publication. This latest book, Making Teaching
Community Property:  A Menu for Peer Collaboration and Peer Review, is
item #TI9601. It costs $22.00 for 1-4 copies with lesser prices for
larger quantities. The book contains reports by faculty who have used
the practices they are describing, guidelines for good practice, and an
annotated list of resources. The introduction and conclusion lay out
larger issues.
 
Two other publications of interest are The Teaching Portfolio: Capturing
the Scholarship in Teaching and Campus Use of the Teaching Portfolio,
both of which are available from the AAHE Publications Office.
 
I recommend all three as helpful to those starting or continuing
discussions and programs that foreground teaching and ways that faculty
can help one another improve teaching and document their good work.
 
 
Barbara Cambridge
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  David E. Schwalm[SMTP:IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@indyvax.iupui.edu]
>Sent:  Tuesday, November 19, 1996 3:34 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Re: new TAs & the teaching portfolio
>
>Bill, who is the "architect" of the teaching portfolio at WSU? At ASU
>East we
>are poised on the brink of actually taking teaching seriously as part
>of TP
>evaluation, but our faculty are not very sophisticated about ways of
>evaluating teaching. They have used only student course evaluations for
>years.
>We'll need some help. Thanks.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 16:28:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carl Lovitt <lcarl@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Position announcement
 
Pearce Professor in Professional Communication
>
>Clemson University seeks to hire an established scholar (Associate
>or Full Professor) in professional communication to fill a one-year
>Visiting Appointment as the Roy Pearce, Class of '41 Endowed
>Professor in Professional Communication, August 1997-May 1998.
>Preferred research and teaching areas may include visual
>communication, rhetoric of science, professional communication
>theory, and workplace communication.  Experience with writing across
>the curriculum, writing in the disciplines, or outreach to schools
>or business desirable.  In addition to teaching undergraduate
>courses in technical communication and graduate courses in our M.A.
>in Professional Communication program, the holder of this position
>will help promote the objectives of the Pearce Center for
>Professional Communication, an endowed center that sponsors
>interdisciplinary and extracurricular communication initiatives.
>Send letter with c.v. and list of references to Frank Day, Chair,
>Department of English, Clemson University, Box 341503, Clemson, SC
>29634-1503.  We will accept applications November 20, 1996 through
>February 1, 1997.  Interviews will be held at the MLA Convention in
>Washington, D.C. Please share this announcement with potential
>candidates and feel free to cross post to any appropriate lists.  Note
>that this announcement supersedes a previous announcement of this
>position.  Clemson is an AA/EO Employer.
>
>
Director                                        PHONE: (864) 656-5418
Pearce Center for Professional Communication    FAX: (864) 656-1846
402 Strode Tower
Clemson University
Clemson, SC 29634-1504
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 15:05:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Query
In-Reply-To:  <1957E74D9@nh1.nh.pdx.edu>
 
On Tue, 19 Nov 1996, Sherrie Gradin wrote:
 
> Can someone (Bob certainly if you are still out there) remind me where Connors
> and Lunsford's Ma and Pa Kettle essay is published?  Thanks.  Sherrie
>
>
>
> Dr. Sherrie Gradin
 
Sherrie,
 
I show this as in College Composition and Communication 39 (1988): 395-409.
 
Hope that helps,
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 16:11:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <199611181708.JAA14622@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed said:
 
>...grading is only
>a symptom of something much more profound in the society; by attacking
>the symptom, you miss the causes.
 
I sure agree that grading is a symptom, but for a couple of reasons I think
the strategy of attacking the symptom is not so bad (though time alone will
tell whether this strategy is effective or mainly stupid).
 
For one thing, I don't think grading is your run-of-the-mill symptom. By
'grading,' of course, I don't mean ABCDF only, but grading generally.
Evaluating  & Ranking. Grading may be a symptom, but it's also a structural
element of the system. I was going to say 'pylon' but it so thoroughly
pervades the consciousness of the institutional organism that I think maybe
'nervous system' would be a better metaphor.
 
Of course, that forces me to mix metaphors a bit since I also like to think
of grading as the Achille's heel of the institutional structure. Essential.
Tough. But vulnerable. The attack goes there because that's where the
weight of the system rests. If it breaks...
 
And grading is vulnerable mainly because its doxic status seems to be
fading. Many many teachers and students are disgruntled with the thing.
Most don't believe they can dare resist it, aren't aware of alternatives,
and are accustomed to enduring it. But once the conversations begin, and
they begin thinking about it, questioning its long-assumed inevitability,
wondering about other possibilities, they begin down a road that doesn't
lead back to grading. It leads, in fact, to consideration of the 'something
much more profound in the society' that you mention. Cant' be helped,
really. Once you open that door and walk through, you have to navigate this
broad and complex terrain.
 
Some folks point out that this is wrong. "That's been tried. Didn't work"
comes up sometimes. I have 2 answers to that. Either those other attempts
weren't authentic efforts (some folks change what they *call* evaluation
and ranking without making a dent in the fundamental social structure
itself) or they were good efforts that were laying groundwork and perhaps
were overwhelmed by the enormity of the task. Failure is a part of
success--a necessary part.
 
My immediate goal, though, is not to topple grading but to keep
conversations about it going. If people talk about it, they'll think about
it. If they think about it, well, grading better watch its backside.
Toppling will take care of itself.
 
>Why do we have grading?  I would hazard that grading is a function of
>limited "goods," largely considered, and is at heart a democratic attempt
>to spread those goods to the deserving as well as to the children of the
>rich.
 
This is a great question, Ed. Why, indeed? I've seen lots of talk about why
grading is bad or why it's inevitable or why it's good and necessary, but
relatively little about why we have this system in the first place.
 
My response is much different than yours, as you might expect. In fact, I
admit to being somewhat baffled by this claim:
 
>After all, it is through grades and test scores that the little
>social mobility we have can be expressed; well, that and business
>entrepreneurship.
 
...because it seems to me that grading (&the rest of the system it
represents) is or has become a key mechanism for keeping social mobility
*little*. I don't know of any research to support this, but I'm under the
impression that the grading game is won overwhelmingly by the rich and
middle-class students. Does grading serve democracy? or does it *appear* to
serve democracy while under the table it firmly maintains the status quo? I
wonder whether the 'goods' mentioned above are really limited? or if so,
perhaps the degree of limitation is artificially created *by the grading
system*.
 
Grading seems to fit like a glove with the industrial socio-economic
systems of the past couple of centuries. Education, doing its bit, had to
take bright, curious, creative people and systematically reshape them into
obedient workers to staff the assembly lines, furnaces, and offices of
industry. Habits of compliance, competence with discrete skills, and
"managed expectations" were important qualities for workers to have, eh?
Grading is a way of tracking people into their niches, into their lifelong
compartments. Cogs.
 
You (the institution) don't want cogs exploring their own interests,
discovering their own skills and passions, thinking for themselves, that
sort of thing. You want them to docilely allow you to label the & you want
them to wear that label with resignation. You don't want to beat them down
completely or they won't have enough will to work, but you don't want them
to reach too high, either, so you maintain the illusion of upward mobility,
give them hope to keep them going while grades, on the other hand, manage
their expectations.
 
Neat. Stable.
 
It works well for industrial society. But (arguably) we aren't an
industrial society. That's why the question can come up and why it will
keep coming up. Grading no longer serves the economy well.
 
>When the world was built so that wealth and privilege
>were inherited and everyone else knew their place, who needed grades?
 
yeah, and in a world where collegial cooperation is valued over
competition, who needs grades?
 
And how can we get to that new world with grades standing in our way?
 
>short, it seems to me superficial to blame the grading system for so many
>evils just because we see it up close and dirty.
 
Fortunately, I don't consider superficiality to be a pejorative, so will
read the criticism as a compliment. Neat trick, eh? ;-) It's superficial
*and perfectly appropriate* to blame the grading system for the evils it
helps us commit in the name of education. Because we can see it, perhaps it
will give us access to things we can't see so well.
 
--Eric
 
Eric Crump, who fiddles around with the following stuff:
 University of Missouri-Columbia Learning Center
  home-away-from-home(page)--http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric
   online writery--http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/writery.html
    rhetnet--http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/
     interversity--http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/interversity/
      wakonse journal--http://www.missouri.edu/~wjctl/
       cccc online--http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/
--------------------------------------------------------------------
"The best students always are flunking. Every good teacher knows that."
       --Robert Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Nov 1996 16:05:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Service Learning?
In-Reply-To:  <v03007802aeb798e85631@[128.206.209.182]>
 
On a more positive note, what are people doing with service learning?
Where are the successful programs, and what are the best cites and sites?
Service learning has the potential to transform the service, research,
and teaching/learning relationship in ways that are consistent with the
participant/observer model of research, the civic tradition of rhetoric,
and the public mission of higher education, but what are the practical
challenges and benefits for first-year comp courses?
Don't you love email messages that ask a lot of questions?
 
Thomas Miller
U of AZ
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 08:36:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      WPA list
X-To:         iacdes@asuacad.bitnet
 
Dear David Schwalm,
 
Kathleen Yancey gave me the above addresses when I asked about how to
join the WPA list.  I am a new WPA member and wasn't given any info about
the list.  I would appreciate any help.
 
Peter Elbow, director of the writing program, UMass Amherst
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 08:57:12 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 19 Nov 1996 13:52:53 -0500 from
              <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
 
Re: Five paragraph theme.
      Bob, I think you might find the five paragraph theme book under the
authors Martin and Kroiter (perhaps Lee Martin or Lee Kroiter--or something).
As I remember, it was falling out of favor by the mid-seventies, so it was
probably first published in the mid sixties.  But Sheridan Baker was doing
something similar in the same number of pages at the same time.  I think the
title of the Martin and Kroiter book indicates that the term was pretty
recognizable by the time the book appeared.  Martin and Kroiter were at
Union College, I think, one of the elite liberal arts schools that have kep
so much of traditional education in place as a kind of ghostly paradigm through
their training of future professors, journalists, and AEI ideologues.
 
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 09:20:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA list
X-To:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961120083248.16100C-100000@wilde.oit.umass.edu>
 
WPA-L folks are so friendly that you'll probably get more than one message
telling you this...to subscribe to WPA-L, the electronic discussion group,
send the message
 
subscribe WPA-L Peter Elbow
 
to listserv@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
You'll get back a confirming message that contains useful information
about commands (how to turn your mail off if you go away for a few days,
for instance).
 
To send messages to the whole list, then, you use the address you just
posted to:
 
WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
Susanmarie Harrington
Indiana University-Purdue University, Indianapolis
sharrin@iupui.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 09:22:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      mea culpa
 
My apologies for just sending a copy of a private message to the whole
list.  I should finish my morning tea before sending e-mail.
Susanmarie Harrington
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 09:28:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Endowed Chair: Communications - South Carolina (fwd)
X-To:         Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              CSPALM conference <CSPALM-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
-------------------------- Forwarded message ----------------------------
                Date: Wed, 20 Nov 1996 09:20:04 -0500
                From: Tharon Howard <tharon@HUBCAP.CLEMSON.EDU>
 
                           CLEMSON UNIVERSITY
 
              Pearce Professor in Professional Communication
 
        Clemson University seeks to hire an established scholar (Associate
or Full Professor) in professional communication to fill a one-year
Visiting Appointment as the Roy Pearce, Class of '41 Endowed Professor in
Professional Communication, August 1997-May 1998.  Preferred research and
teaching areas may include visual communication, rhetoric of science,
professional communication theory, and workplace communication.
Experience with writing across the curriculum, writing in the disciplines,
or outreach to schools or business desirable.
 
        In addition to teaching undergraduate courses in technical
communication and graduate courses in our M.A.  in Professional
Communication program, the holder of this position will help promote the
objectives of the Pearce Center for Professional Communication, an endowed
center that sponsors interdisciplinary and extracurricular communication
initiatives.  Send letter with c.v. and list of references to:
 
                        Frank Day, Chair
                        Department of English
                        Clemson University
                        Box 341503,
                        Clemson, SC 29634-1503.
 
        We will accept applications November 20, 1996 through February 1,
1997.  Interviews will be held at the MLA Convention in Washington, D.C.
Please share this announcement with potential candidates and feel free to
cross post to any appropriate lists.  Note that this announcement
supersedes a previous announcement of this position.  Clemson is an AA/EO
Employer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 07:38:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Service Learning?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/19/96 16:01
 
Tom--ASU has a large service learning program operating cooperatively between
our first year composition program and the Division of Undergraduate Academic
Services.  You should contact Gay Brack at DUAS for more info.
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 08:20:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Service Learning?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961119155801.538986518D-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Tom,
At Arizona State we have all sorts of Service Learning projects in
various departments.  In composition students enroll in a regular course
and also an internship course.  They spend 6-8 hours a week doing
literacy work in local schools and community centers.  They also spend
time each week discussing their work on an electronic forum.  They write
in the same genres as students enrolled in non-service learning sections,
but their topics relate to what they're doing and observing as they tutor.
We've logged something like 50,000 hours working with kids.  The contact
person here is Gay Brack; she coordinates the efforts across
departments.  If people e-mail me, I'll forward the messages to Gay.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Tue, 19 Nov 1996, Thomas Miller wrote:
 
> On a more positive note, what are people doing with service learning?
> Where are the successful programs, and what are the best cites and sites?
> Service learning has the potential to transform the service, research,
> and teaching/learning relationship in ways that are consistent with the
> participant/observer model of research, the civic tradition of rhetoric,
> and the public mission of higher education, but what are the practical
> challenges and benefits for first-year comp courses?
> Don't you love email messages that ask a lot of questions?
>
> Thomas Miller
> U of AZ
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 10:27:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     RFC822 error: <W> Incorrect or incomplete address field found and
              ignored.
From:         Jeffrey Sommers <jdsommers@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU>
Subject:      job announcement
 
Miami University
 DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH CHAIR SEARCH
 
The Department of English invites nominations and applications for the
position of Department Chair at the rank of full professor with tenure,
effective July 1, 1997.  Qualified candidates must have administrative
experience appropriate for a department that includes a variety of
disciplines.  They should be dedicated to undergraduate as well as graduate
teaching, have earned significant recognition for scholarship, and be
committed to continuing scholarly achievement.  Salary and benefits are
competitive.  Women and minorities are encouraged to apply.
 
The successful applicant will lead the largest department in the
university-60 tenure-line faculty on its Oxford campus and 13 on its two
regional ones.  The Department has been able to make two to three
appointments annually and expects to continue to do so.  Department members
take pride in the quality of instruction they offer and in their
publications, which include scholarly articles and books, prize-winning
fiction and poetry, and journalism in local, regional, and national
newspapers.
 
*       The Department has approximately 650 majors in six undergraduate
concentrations: Literature, Creative Writing, Print Journalism, Teacher
Certification, Linguistics, and Technical and Scientific Communication.
The Department also offers minors and electives for students majoring in
other disciplines.  The Department's College Composition program enrolls
about 3,000 students each semester, and virtually every faculty member
teaches at least one introductory writing course a year.  In recent years,
several department members have received university awards for their
teaching.  Indeed, in 1995, the university as a whole was ranked by college
administrators at other institutions as eighth in the nation in its
"unusually strong commitment to undergraduate teaching."
 
*       The Department offers the PhD with concentrations in Literature,
Composition/Rhetoric, and Theory; the MA with concentrations in Literature,
Creative Writing, Teaching (MAT), and Composition/Rhetoric; and a Master of
Technical and Scientific Communication.  Faculty scholarship has received
national recognition, including MLA Book Prizes and NEH, NEA, and FIPSE
fellowships and grants.  In 1996, the Ohio Board of Regents recognized the
doctoral program as one of the top two state-assisted English graduate
programs in Ohio.
 
*       Department faculty participate in significant ways in a range of
interdisciplinary programs, including American Studies, Black World
Studies, Film Studies, and Women's Studies.  A chair has been endowed in
English as part of a long-term collaborative effort with business school
colleagues to incorporate writing more effectively into their curriculum.
The department houses the Ohio Writing Project, the National Council of
Writing Program Administrators, and the Miami University Press Poetry
Series.
 
Miami University seeks to combine the best features of a technologically
sophisticated, comprehensive, state-assisted institution with those of a
private, liberal arts college.  Established in 1809, the university
presently enrolls about 21,000 students on four campuses, including its
European Center in Luxembourg.  Applicants can find more information about
the university on its home page at http://www.muohio.edu/
 
Letters of application and curriculum vitae must be postmarked or faxed
by January 4, 1997 and sent to:
Dr. Steven DeLue, Associate Dean and Search Committee Chair
College of Arts and Science, 143 Upham Hall
Oxford, OH  45056;  FAX (513) 529-5026
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 08:46:11 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Service Learning?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/20/96 08:17
 
Tom, you should also talk with Mary Beth Mason and Pam Davenport at
Chandler-Gilbert Community College. They have done a splendid job (as has Gay
Brack atASU Main) of integrating service learning into first year comp
courses. They have a video tape and a nice (understandably touchy feely) book
of student reflections on the experience.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 10:17:15 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Miller <ATKDM@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Service Learning?
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 20 Nov 1996 07:38:13 MST from <IDJDR@ASUACAD>
 
Dear Tom "Cuz" Miller,
 
ASU Service learning involves some students with grade-school children and
other students with teenagers who are, to use the cliche, "at-risk."
 
But contact Gay Brack for more info.
 
Best,
 
Keith Miller
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 13:36:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         john e peterson <joepeter@HAMLET.UCS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      ECWCA Conference Call
 
         CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT AND CALL FOR PROPOSALS
 
  =============================================================
 
       East Central Writing Centers Association Conference
 
            "Front and Center: Re-imagining Our Work"
 
             Friday and Saturday, April 18-19, 1997
       University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania
 
  =============================================================
 
For Whom:
 
Writing center administrators and staff, university or high school
administrators, graduate and undergraduate writing consultants and tutors,
and teachers of writing in composition programs and across the disciplines.
 
Keynote Speakers:
 
Patricia Stock, Associate Executive Director of the National Council of
Teachers of English and Professor of English at Michigan State University.
Her most recent book, _The Dialogic Curriculum_, has just been awarded the
Richard A. Meade Award.  Her Friday evening talk, "Project Connects: A
Programmatic Vision for Education in a Democracy," will describe the work
of the MSU Writing Center.
 
John Trimbur, Professor of English and Director of the Technical,
Scientific, and Professional Communication program at Worcester Polytechnic
Institute.  The book he co-edited with Richard Bullock, _Politics of
Writing Instruction: Postsecondary_, won the CCCC Outstanding Book Award in
1993.  His Saturday talk is entitled "Do Writing Centers Have a Politics?"
 
Purposes:
 
To consider the multiple ways that writing centers work to enhance the
culture of writing instruction in their own institutions.  To share
insights, strategies, and practices.  To celebrate the work we do in
writing centers and challenge us to imagine what else we might be doing.
To foster communication across disciplines, between institutions, and among
ourselves.
 
Special site visits to local area high school, middle school, and
college-level writing centers will be arranged for Friday morning.
Speakers from local area schools and colleges will be featured.
 
Suggested Sessions:
 
Interactive presentations and workshops on the topic of the writing center
as a site for various kinds of work are especially welcomed, including:
designing and staffing an effective writing center; working in disciplines
not our own; using technology; considering the ethics of writing
consultations; learning to be a writing consultant; assisting ESL writers;
examining theories and practices; developing printed materials; working
within institutional goals; teaching teachers; making connections to
communities; serving students with special needs; conducting research in
the writing center; and creating documents to represent our collective and
individual work.  Proposals on topics not listed will also be considered.
 
Proposals:
 
APPLICATION DEADLINE IS JANUARY 15, 1997.  Mail or fax (412/624-6639) a
one-page summary and all the information requested in the proposal form
below to:
 
   Margaret J. Marshall, Director
   University of Pittsburgh Writing Center
   501 Cathedral of Learning
   University of Pittsburgh
   Pittsburgh, PA  15260
 
E-mail proposals may be sent to Marshall+@pitt.edu and must include all
information requested in the form below.  Direct inquiries to Margaret
Marshall, 414/624-4285.  A proposal form and a more complete version of the
conference announcement are available either by contacting Margaret
Marshall or on the World Wide Web at http://www.indiana.edu/~wts/ecwca/.
 
Conference Fees:
 
Conference registration is $60 for faculty, administrators, and full-time
staff and $30 for students and part-time staff.  Registration includes
Friday dinner and Saturday lunch.
 
Accommodations:
 
Attenders will make their own hotel arrangements.  The Oakland Hampton Inn
(1-800/426-7866) is offering a special rate of $72/night for conference
participants that includes breakfast, free parking, free shuttle service to
the University, and free transportation from the airport.  Other
accommodations are available, including a newly re-modeled Youth Hostel
that charges approximately $16/night.
 
(Support for this conference is provided by the University of Pittsburgh
Office of the Provost, the Composition Program, and the Western
Pennsylvania Writing Project.)
 
     * * * * * * * * * *  Proposal Form  * * * * * * * * * *
 
If you submit an e-mail proposal, the following information is to be
provided for each presenter (limit 3 per session):
 
Presenter:
Institution:
Address:
Telephone:
E-mail:
 
Title of Presentation:
 
Type of Presentation:    20-minute;  50-minute;       50-minute panel
Intended Audience:       tutors;     faculty;         administrators
Level (all that apply):  secondary;  2-year college;  4-year institution
 
 
The proposal form and a more complete version of the conference
announcement are available either by contacting Margaret Marshall or on the
World Wide Web at http://www.indiana.edu/~wts/ecwca/.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 16:29:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Service Learning?
 
The Director of Service Learning at IUPUI has a wealth of information on
best practices, establishing courses and a service learning program,
theoretical bases for service learning, and means of assessing service
learning. His name is Bob Bringle. Office phone is 317-278-2370; email
address, rbringle@indyvax.iupui.edu.
 
Here at AAHE, we are publishing a series of monographs on service
learning in various disciplines. If you are interested in being placed
on a mailing list to receive information about those upcoming
monographs, just call the Publications Desk at (202) 293-6440 x. 11.
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Thomas Miller[SMTP:tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU]
>Sent:  Tuesday, November 19, 1996 6:05 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Service Learning?
>
>On a more positive note, what are people doing with service learning?
>Where are the successful programs, and what are the best cites and
>sites?
>Service learning has the potential to transform the service, research,
>and teaching/learning relationship in ways that are consistent with the
>participant/observer model of research, the civic tradition of
>rhetoric,
>and the public mission of higher education, but what are the practical
>challenges and benefits for first-year comp courses?
>Don't you love email messages that ask a lot of questions?
>
>Thomas Miller
>U of AZ
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 13:55:55 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan Wyche <wyche@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      service learning
 
At Washington State University, we have started an environmentally-oriented
service learning program through our Community Service Center (which also
has a literacy program, eldercare program, and contacts with misc.
community groups).  The environmental projects take place on university
grounds and on local private and public lands, where we plant native plants
and build bioengineering projects to prevent erosion along riverbanks.
This work started four years ago when I focussed an honors composition
class on local environmental problems.  Now, through the hard work of Darin
Saul and Jeff Sellen, two English graduate T.A.'s, the program has grown to
involve 2,000 students this year, in courses across the curriculum, who
will plant an estimated 40,000 native trees and shrubs (many that are being
grown in university-owned greenhouses or by school children in local
schools). Increasingly, we are coordinating our projects with the local
schools.  The funding for this comes from mitigation expenses, small
grants, the cooperation of the WSU physical plant, the donated expertise of
faculty, and donated plants or equipment from the community.  Most teachers
ask their students to reflect on their service learning experiences by
writing about them (in chemistry, environmental science, history, and
english courses, for example), and I'm hoping to use sample course
materials to prepare a handbook for new faculty who are interested; a few
courses, like my freshman composition section, are focussed entirely on
environmental issues.  I will be piloting multiple institution-wide
assessments this year of the service-learning projects, including the usual
attitude surveys of teachers and students, but also some writing-based
assessments to see if the service-learning experiences and the increased
focus on environmental issues in general education courses are affecting
the environmental "literacy" of our students.  I look forward to hearing
from faculty at other institutions with similar interests.
 
Susan Wyche
Dept. of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA  99164-5020
(509) 335-2251
fax (509) 335-2582
wyche@mail.wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 20:44:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Twila Yates Papay <Twila.Yates.Papay@ROLLINS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Service Learning?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961120081559.753B-100000@general1.asu.edu>
 
Service learning appears to be variously defined in various institutions,
but it is genrally a form of learning in which students expand the
classroom experience, gaining hands-on learning by applying what they've
learned in the classroom to real life situations.  We have service
learning courses across the curriculum at Rollins, in nearly every
department, supporting students' evolving comprehension of economic
principles, environmental struggles, psychological approaches, etc.  A
couple of my favorites--a Science Writing major did her honors thesis
project on technical writing, including a service learning project to
research the effects of certain government actions on agricultural
practices that affected a group of migrant workers in central Florida.
Her technical writing report for the group became a part of her honors
thesis, in which she explained the principles of technical writing,
explored the ethical dilemmas one encounters, discussed the complexities
of obtaining accurate information, and considered rhetorical problems of
the genre.  Our third world service learning program enables students to
spend our January term in one of several countries teaching in vllage
schools, helping construct drainage systems, building a community center,
developing a local library and introducing literacy, etc.  Students take
a half-credit course in advance, including some training from me and
several peer writing consultants wh have worked with me in travel
writing.  We train them how to explore ethical dilemmas and other
cultural issues in journal writing.  They write journals in the field.
Upon their return, we work with them in the Writing Center to produce
collaborative journals which are then published and sent to whoever
helped them raise money to fund the projects initially.
        In the Writing Center consultant training course we spend the
first term learning how to build an effective writers' community.  In the
second half of the course second term (it's spread over a year, but
counts as only half a course each term) the consultants do service
learning projects to help another group develop a writers' community.  We
work with women in prison, emotionally distraught children, the hearing
impaired, the elderly, etc.  This helps the peer consultants learn that
community does not depend upon being in college, but may be created
anywhere if the effort is expended.  (It also helps them understand the
needs of a wider world, as I find them rather trapped in their own small
conventions.)
 
I guess I couldn't stay out of this thread after all.
 
twila yates papay
rollins college
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 21:18:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <199611181540.KAA05586@homer.louisville.edu>
 
Thanks to everyone who gave advice/warnings about the ETS offer.  Seems
that they've showed interest in the math department as well.  I'll let
you know what happens over the next few weeks.
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
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Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 21:51:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
I read Eric Crump's posting about the evils of grading.  I was going to
respond.   Then I thought about it, started laughing, and then went away
from my computer and did something more productive.  Anything would be more
productive.
 
Good night.
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Nov 1996 22:29:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Grading
 
Well, Jan, Eric and I have gone around on this topic before, and I think we
still hope to persuade one another. So I'll fill the gap. I've been working on
a grant proposal all day, and that gets a very tangible grade. But here's what
concerns me about Eric's last post. 1) John Holt's rhetoric of demonization
needs to be examined carefully. 2) More importantly, I saw in the argument the
fundamental problem that turned 60's radicals into frustrated insurance agents
or drop out pot throwers. Failed efforts at reform are condemned as
"inauthentic." And true reform of education is contingent upon total reshaping
of the human psyche. Since that is unlikely to happen, the reformer is left to
rail against evil but is unable to DO anything until the "system" is blasted
root and branch. 3) Everyday, I see around me evidence of the success of our
education system: planes, cars, trucks, farms, highways, witty billboards,
daily papers, the internet, phones that work, humane legislation, inhumane
legislation that is well-written, and so on and on. I also see around me scads
of reasonably well adjusted people who are resilient enough to have survived
the horrors of grading. I also see lots of screwed up people whose problems
have nothing to do with grading. I see lots of people marching to different
drummers, despite the homogenizing effects of mass culture. We are remarkably
unpredictable, not likely to be totally conditioned by environment. So, sure,
we should work to make education as good as it can be. And that may involve a
grade free environment for some students, a highly competitive one for others,
structure for some, hey-hey-hey for others. I'm not going to live long enough
now to see a massive change in human consciousness.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 07:23:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <32908EFA.1D15@csulb.edu>
 
Hmm.  Good point, Mark.  I think I heard once (and this may be apocryphal)
that Sheridan Baker, he of The Practical Stylist, was responsible for the
the "three paragraphs of development" myth.  Is Bob Connors out there for
some historical help?
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, mark wiley wrote:
 
> David,
>
>         In the Coe essay,  "An Apology for Form," he writes that the
>
> "essay originates as an exercise in using the Classical 'partition +
> proposition' to structure an essay, and although there is no reason
> whatsoever why it should not sometimes contain two or four or more
> body paragraphs, students who have memorized the form almost
> inevitably generate three."
>
> I am interested in when this interpretation of the classical partition
> pattern became a formula, and when or why 3 parts became the norm
> (perhaps the three parts is from Ceasar's Gallic Wars ["All Gaul is
> divided into three parts."]) since I doubt students decided on their
> own to use three paragraphs instead of 2 or 4 or whatever number.
>
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 08:28:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      5-par
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.961119134639.10272B-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
To pick up on Bob's dating of the 5 paragraph.
I was teaching high school in the santa cruz area in the early 70's.  I
remember my first wkshop in the 5 paragraph essay--about 1973-74 (I can
date it there, because it was before the first BAWP meeting in 1975).  A
woman from a Monterrey high school came over to present the workshop.  The
idea, the format, the way of teaching ahd been very well-developed by
then.  She had been using it for several years.  I remember her as citing
a group in L.A., Long beach area, I think, as developing it.  It might
have been the same group that two or three years later developed power
writing, which is 5 paragraph writing exponentialized.  I don't remember
the book, the 5-par. essay Bob refers to.  I was a moffett fan back then
(still am) and was spending a lot of energy fighting this incursion of
formula writing.  It got, for some very interesting reasons, quite a
following back then.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 09:31:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Rick,
        Our experience with the ETS rep was that she had a very
slick demo of the software (Learning Plus) but couldn't answer
questions except about the software itself. She presented it at
rapid pace, flicking from screen to screen, talking fast--an MTV
performance.
        Do not over-estimate the sophistication of these people. They
know nothing; they do not have ready answers. At least that was
our experience.
        Example: The rep points to cartoon faces decorating one
opening screen, faces representing various races and ethnic
groups, and she says, "Note that Learning Plus takes a multi-
cultural approach..." She was just dumb.
        Our problem came from the fact that none of the administartors
actually looked at the software. If they had, even they would have
seen how awkward it was, and how incredibly silly the content.
        I can predict what the "program" will be in your case. In
the behaviorist approach, which is at the core of the ETS philosophy,
language is learned through direct instruction, and typically there
is no difference between teaching and testing. Whatever the test is,
that's what the instruction will be, and the post-test will just be
one more SAT verbal, which students have been test-trained for.
In other words, expect a program of drill that takes a similar
form to the pre-test (and post-test).
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 08:31:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: contemp pedagogical practices
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b02aeb75a4963dc@sjamar.law.howard.edu>
 
student-centered classrooms are anything but lax.
To work, they have to be highly organized--they are not, however,
organized around the activities of the teacher but of the students.
People who really engage in it (or who criticize it) should reread Dewey
to see how lax it is.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 07:53:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      5-par
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/96 07:24
 
Minor historical point. The first BAWP meeting was in the summer of 1974--the
group of teachers including Flossie Lewis, Miles Meyers, Keith Caldwell, and a
whole bunch more of really interesting people.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:05:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
ebranscomb wrote:
>
> Here's the latest on the continuing saga of ETS and Salem State College. ....
>
>  My fear is that they've heard all
> the arguments against their stuff already (not valid, not a test of
> writing, discrminatory, etc.) and will have really slick answers with
> color overheads and reams of printouts and lots of statistical
> obfuscation that mere faculty can't break through. We have a couple of
> weeks to prepare our case. Help?
>
 
You might want to get in touch with the people at FairTest, a watchdog
group based in the Boston area (I think in Cambridge).  One of their main
focuses is keeping an eye on ETS.  They do a lot of advocacy work
encouraging colleges to drop the required SAT and have had some success.
 They sell publications and reprints that might be useful to you, and I
imagine someone on their staff would be able to give you a skeptical view
of the software ETS wants to sell you.  I tend to agree with those who
have posted their suspicions of ETS--I did some research on the SAT in
the late 1980s and was really unhappy with what I learned about ETS's
"research" and "norming" practices, not to mention the actual content of
the verbal test, which was the focus of my research.  When I started
looking at actual test items, it was not hard to see how class bias was
written right into the questions.  I too have read some of David Owens'
work and highly recommend it.
 
If you have any trouble locating FairTest, email me privately and I'll
dig around at home--I'm sure I have some of their literature in my files.
Hope this helps.
 
By the way, did anyone else come in this morning and get about 30 WPA-L
posts dated from Tuesday????
 
Karin
--
 
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
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Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:05:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         ebranscomb <ebranscomb@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
>Rick--Do you know the name of the software that ETS is using to place
>these students?
 
Unfortunately, I don't yet. We're trying to pry some information loose
from the powers that are gung-ho onthis. Maybe in the next day or two
I'll know more. There are a couple of meetings set up for today that may
yield some info.
 
BTW, thanks to all WPA's who have responded so far to our request for
help. Lots of good stuff that I'd never have thought of on my own.
 
Rick
 
Rick Branscomb
Coordinator, Basic Writing
Salem State College
Salem, MA  01970
 
508-741-6142
ebranscomb@mecn.mass.edu
ebranscomb@heb.mv.com
http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 08:16:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: contemp pedagogical practices
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/96 07:27
 
Irv's point is really important. In the student-centered classroom, the
performance of the teacher that characterizes the teacher-centered classroom
is transmogrified into plans for student activities in which students will
DISCOVER what they would be TOLD in a more traditional setting. They also
discover other stuff. A student-centered classroom requires careful planning
and organization and an enormous amount of creativity on the part of the
instructor. Too many teachers get only half the message. They know they're
supposed to get out of the cneter of the classroom, but they don't get much
help in developing their alternative "invisible" role.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 09:52:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Though some portions of WPA resistance to the very idea of standardized
tests strikes me as simply territorial and dogmatic, I find the rhetoric of
the testing an extremely important issue.  If the testing is meant to be
used globally, to place students uniquely throughout their entire program,
then its hubris is astonishing; but it does not communicate directly the
false notion that test-taking potential replaces writing performance.
Meanwhile, if students still have to take at least one writing class no
matter what, we have a chance to address the inevitable mistakes.  On the
other hand, if the only visible effect of the testing is placement in a
writing class, then the signals it sends are deeply destructive of the
campus writing culture, weakening student writing.
 
In that worst case, it becomes important to highlight the rhetorical issue.
If ETS is really incompetent, they may not be able to do this; but consider
the havoc they can raise with other arguments if they could demonstrate that
their placement test is more accurate than holistic soring of impromptus in
predicting student performance.  Tangible but incidental benefits like
faculty development do not stand much chance against the cost savings.  Only
direct arguments, such as that students will be led to misperceive the
nature of writing and writing courses, and therefore do badly, have much
chance of stopping ETS (if that is the issue, which given some of the
charges made here I can certainly agree could be reason enough tofight with
any means available).  I would suggest, though, that a rhetorical strategy
that includes resisting the possible effectiveness of any and all
standardized tests plays right into the hands of the testers.  It makes us
look -- well, teritorial and dogmatic -- making our rather sophisticated
argument about the rhetoric of placement look simply fanciful and making our
interest in faculty development look merely greedy.
 
We can't have it both ways.  We can't argue that writing is a global
ability, drawing in critical thinking, aesthetics, ideological astuteness,
and a challenging array of specialized and flexible stragegies, and then say
that a narrowly circumscribed writing event is somehow absolutely superior
in any and all instances to any conceivable tests that measure other parts
of the "globe."  If we do lose some of these battles along the way, we have
to be sure to position ourselves as credible critics of the particular tests
at hand and to treat the tests as steps toward the better end of richer
placement vehicles like portfolios.  An "over my dead body" stance toward
any and all standardized tests in any and all circumstances most likely
achieves only martyrdom.  We need to learn the *wu wei* of fighting these
battles.
 
Keith Rhodes
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Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:05:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grades
 
How about a third position?  It's not grading or evaluation per se, but the
nature of current grading systems that need to be abandoned.  Alverno
College in Milwaukee uses a system of ungraded evaluation that gives
students a very rich feedback on their achievements.  This helps them to
learn and gives potential employers a marvelously rich record by which to
evaluate Alverno graduates.  Ever since I saw their system I've been trying
to figure out how to adapt it to a graded environment.  It's better than
what I was doing before, but grades still over-rule many of the benefits.
Competition elsewhere (including on this list) is more subtle, and more
effective at producing value because of it.  Just imagine the difference if
even the most august of us (okay, I could just have said Ed White) gave us
all grades on our posts.  And yet we constantly evaluate each other in rich
and obvious ways.  Students deserve no less.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 08:53:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Titles for WPA course
 
>At 04:27 PM 11/18/96 -0700, you wrote:
>>I posted to the group earlier about WPA courses people are teaching.
>>We're developing a course in the English Department at NMSU about issues
>>in writing program administration, with some consideration for human
>>resources management issues (such as working collaboratively, mediation,
>>and so forth) rather than composition theory, which we've covered in a
>>number of courses.
>>
>>Can anyone recommend texts they read or wish they had read in preparation
>>for writing program administration work?
>>
>
A very interesting new resource is a book by Rick and Barbara Gebhardt,
_Academic Advancement in Composition Studies_.  It deals with scholarship,
publication, promotion, and tenure issues for those in the field.
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 11:05:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.961118125406.27978A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, David Jolliffe wrote:
 
> Actually, Bob Connors does have some good stuff on the history of the
> five-paragraph essay, and I'm sure he'll be here shortly.  You might also
> want to look at Richard Coe's essay, "An Apology for Form," that appeared
> in College English about a decade ago.
 
Well, it's Ramus who says that the text+list=form.  That is, for Ramus and
Ramists, it is the *only* form.  (The number of paragraphs is the least
important part of it, I think.  The most important is that it is a list
with the thesis stated at the beginning, with the reasons functioning as
support.)  The reason it became popular, however, has to do with the
importance of Puritanism in American thought--for the Puritans,
text(thesis)+supporting reasons=discourse.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 09:09:01 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <01IC0XG9WT0Y9YDL26@mecn.mass.edu> from "ebranscomb" at Nov 19,
              96 09:36:55 am
 
Rick, you have an easier job combatting the foolish ETS plan than you may
think.  Not even ETS claims that the SAT measures writing ability; if the
salemen say so, they are lying and falsifying information.  You can point
out that all the public information on that test correlates it to student
persistence: the test predicts which students are most likely to be back
for the sophomore year.  It was never intended to measure writing and
NONE of the literature on the test even pretends that.  So you have a
test designed and supported for one purpose (predicting student
persistence) being proposed for an entirely different purpose, an
unprofessional and dishonest way to use tests and unworthy of a
professional outfit such as ETS.  You might also point out that the
Standard Error of Measurement (use such terms; they give you credibility)
for the SAT has traditionally been about 30 points for the SAT-Verbal.
This means that a student scoring, say, 500 will (on retaking the test)
score between 470 and 530 about two-thirds of the time and outside of
that range for the rest.  When you combine 1) unprofessional misuse of a
test with 2) its misunderstood approximation (most people believe that
narrow, meaningless differences in scores are significant), with 3) the
loss of your present placement program, with all its advantages, you have
a VERY powerful case.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 09:20:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      5-Paragraph Theme
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.961119134639.10272B-100000@hopper.unh.edu> from
              "Robert J Connors" at Nov 19, 96 01:52:53 pm
 
For a funny send-up of the five paragraph formula, see Woody Allen's "My
Speech to the Graduates."  It not only parodies commencement speeches but
also perfectly exemplifies the five paragraph theme.  --Ed White
 
>
> Mark, as far as I have been able to see from looking at old textbooks, the
> five-paragraph theme is as old as composition but does not appear in
> textbooks in an identifiable form until the forties or so.  As soon as the
> paragraph was "invented" in 1866 by Bain, teachers were looking for ways
> to make its algorithmic demands serve larger purposes.  The idea of one
> paragraph of intro, three of content, and one of conclusion seems to
> follow from division of labor.  Still, though, most of the older student
> essays I've ever seen were either one long paragraph or seven or eight
> paragraphs. And that textbook--*The Five-Paragraph Essay*, was it?--dates
> back only to the seventies, I think.  Hmmm--back to the library.
>
> Bob Connors
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 11:27:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
 
In THE CULTURE OF PROFESSIONALISM, Burton Bledstein describes Harvard
students rioting because of the introduction of final exams in the last
quarter of the nineteenth century.  The students felt that it was unbecoming
to their dignity as gentlemen to be tested and evaluated by the faculty.
 
 
 
 
 
At 05:21 PM 11/18/96 -0600, you wrote:
> In responses to Ed's attempt to get to the source of grading:
>Didn't Burke rattle on a bit about how people are cursed with the urge to
>hierarchize--more succinctly said, I'm sure.  It's a way of sorting out;
>of being able to decide on priorties, what needs to be taken care of first
>and what can, well, be set aside for the moment.  Grading.
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:02:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <961118235236.21404f84@cup.edu> from "NAME =" at Nov 18,
              96 11:52:36 pm
 
The problem with demonizing ETS is that it blurs our vision and often
gets us out of decision-making loops.  A good example is Bill Murdick's
query about whether anything useful has emerged from ETS in recent
years.  Well we should know that a now-retired pro at ETS named Roberta
Camp worked for years at ETS to institute portfolio assessment and that
she deserves substantial credit for making the idea practical and, at
least to some degree, respected.  True, she had little institutional
support and many hassles.  But ETS is a large and complex organization,
with many responsible people.  If we don't recognize that, we can easily
be dismissed when we attack such sins as ETS seems to be committing at
Salem State.  I am often highly critical of ETS and sometimes suspect
that I am on a kind of enemies list there, but we ought to be beyond
blunderbuss scapegoating.  The basic fact is that ETS has interests that
are not the same as ours.  I try to deal with this issue in the opening
chapter of the MLA volume on the politics of testing that is supposed to
appear (in paper) December 2.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:08:08 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Book in paper
In-Reply-To:  <961118235236.21404f84@cup.edu> from "NAME =" at Nov 18,
              96 11:52:36 pm
 
Veterans of this list will remember the discussion last year of the
WPA-sponsored book, Composition in the 21st Century: Crisis and Change.
Numbers of postings complained that the price was too high for class
use.  I conveyed those comments to SIU press, the publisher, and so did
Chuck Schuster, then WPA president.  SIUP has responded positively and a
paperback edition of the book is now in press, due to appear in Spring 1997.
It's nice to be heard sometimes.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:15:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tripling
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112022292389@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Nov 20, 96 10:29:22 pm
 
David, for some reason only you will be able to explain, I am now getting
your posts three times.  To be sure, they are terrific posts, but I think I
would be content to receive them only twice.  For a very few once would
suffice.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 09:25:37 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111912464720@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Nov 19, 96 12:46:44 pm
 
David, do not go gentle into that good night.  Fight, fight against dual
enrollment classes!  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 12:17:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
 
At 12:46 PM 11/19/96 MST, you wrote:
>I have just about given up my long-time efforts to fight dual enrollment
>courses in composition. I've been fighting this fight alone (it seems) for ten
>years and have not gathered many allies. Everyone loves it, despite the fact
>that it is highly suspect academically, with a few notable exceptions.
 
David, I'm willing to join the group of allies.  I was asked to teach a
course this semester on interactive TV that included university students in
class here, and two groups of students at remote high schools in the region.
At the begining of the semester, I was very impressed with these h.s.
students abilities.  Apparently they only let their very best writers enroll
in the course.  However, as the semester progresses, I see very little
change in these students in terms of analysis, critical thinking, and
improved writing, especially when compared to the other classes of "regular"
university students.  Whether this setback has to do with the ITV structure,
or the fact that these students are still in a HS environment, I don't know.
I do know that they are not learning at the same level--or the same things
for that matter--as students on campus.
 
Julia
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 11:21:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Tripling
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/96 11:12
 
Is anyone else experiencing the tripling problem Ed White mentions? After all,
enough is enough! Let me know off list if possible. No one wants to read 100
"me too" messages. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 11:43:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112022292389@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Oh yes you are, Dave.....
 
I mean, you will live long enough to see some change, at least.
 
You said that you have seen lots of successful people who "survived the
horrors of grading," and some "whose problems have nothing to do with
grading."  For sure, BUT...
 
1--Why did those people survive the horrors?  Was it because they were
whole and confident people, or because their "reasonable" adjustment was
to buy into the hierarchy and become major workaholics or fanatic
obsessives if you want it that way?  Some of our successes come from
well-centered "self-actualized" people, and some from the fanatics...just
note the big CEOs and their problems.  Japan even had to invent a new
word to cover people who literally worked themselves to death--creating
some of those successes.  I'd rather see our success increase due to
becoming more whole and more centered (not self-centered, but balanced
and self aware) than from fanatic working.  If you want to get rid of the
unemployment problem, ban work weeks longer than 50 hours.
 
2--Remember the book, _The Adjusted American_?  It wasn't complimentary. :-)
 
3--Of course all this occurs because humans always have choices, even
when they are socialized (by grades?) to think they don't have any, but
they each define fear, success, safety, security, acceptance,
achievement, and recognition differently, and that's due to socialization
of which grades and hierarchies that become permanent labels are a part.
 
4--If each student came to school the first day without any emotional
baggage loading her/him down, then we wouldn't have to worry about the
damage grading or evaluation could do....but because of economics,
poverty and lack of adequate nutrition, bad families, bad friends, bad
teachers then, and a lot of advertising that conditions kids to believe
they aren't or can't, we do have to worry.  But all we can do is to make
the best effort not to do any damage, and try to do some ego mending,
otherwise known as mentoring.  I really disagree with whoever said to a
bunch of new TAs, "In one semester, or even in one year, you're not going
to save anyone, and you're not going to destroy anyone, either."
Teachers can destroy the unprepared in one day.  If we can't prepare
them, how do we respond to them?
 
And, I know that encouraging and nurturing teaching is the way you live
your life, so this is not directed at you. Like Duane, you are one of my
heroes, if you will allow that seeming exaggeration.....
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Wed, 20 Nov 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Well, Jan, Eric and I have gone around on this topic before, and I think we
> still hope to persuade one another. So I'll fill the gap. I've been working on
> a grant proposal all day, and that gets a very tangible grade. But here's what
> concerns me about Eric's last post. 1) John Holt's rhetoric of demonization
> needs to be examined carefully. 2) More importantly, I saw in the argument the
> fundamental problem that turned 60's radicals into frustrated insurance agents
> or drop out pot throwers. Failed efforts at reform are condemned as
> "inauthentic." And true reform of education is contingent upon total reshaping
> of the human psyche. Since that is unlikely to happen, the reformer is left to
> rail against evil but is unable to DO anything until the "system" is blasted
> root and branch. 3) Everyday, I see around me evidence of the success of our
> education system: planes, cars, trucks, farms, highways, witty billboards,
> daily papers, the internet, phones that work, humane legislation, inhumane
> legislation that is well-written, and so on and on. I also see around me scads
> of reasonably well adjusted people who are resilient enough to have survived
> the horrors of grading. I also see lots of screwed up people whose problems
> have nothing to do with grading. I see lots of people marching to different
> drummers, despite the homogenizing effects of mass culture. We are remarkably
> unpredictable, not likely to be totally conditioned by environment. So, sure,
> we should work to make education as good as it can be. And that may involve a
> grade free environment for some students, a highly competitive one for others,
> structure for some, hey-hey-hey for others. I'm not going to live long enough
> now to see a massive change in human consciousness.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 10:54:47 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Titles for WPA course
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.961118162225.23109C-100000@verdi>
 
On Mon, 18 Nov 1996, Kristina Fury wrote:
 
> I posted to the group earlier about WPA courses people are teaching.
> We're developing a course in the English Department at NMSU about issues
> in writing program administration, with some consideration for human
> resources management issues (such as working collaboratively, mediation,
> and so forth) rather than composition theory, which we've covered in a
> number of courses.
>
> Can anyone recommend texts they read or wish they had read in preparation
> for writing program administration work?
>
> Thanks.
>
Kristina,
        Hansen and D'Anangelo's _Situating Writing_
(Heinemann-Boynton/Cook) is a must.  It's excellent and contains pieces
by many, many folks on this list.  I hope I got both editors correct.
 
                                        Brad Peters
                                        Cal State Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 14:04:08 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111912464720@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David,
 
Our state higher-ed guidelines allow dual credit when taught by a college
teacher.  We are currently offering a number via interactive (two-way)
video to 3-4 high schools at a time.  The college teacher (one an
associate proff and Hardy specialist) go to the high school at least once
per semester.  The students at the highschools also bus in one or two days
to attend class in person.  Some of the sites have teachers who facilitate
the course while others have a staff person who watches over the
equipment.
 
While I might question whether the students are getting the kind of
quality high-school writing that they deserve, I can't fault the college
instruction.  Is this the type of structure you find problematic?
 
We're also offering or planning to offer foreign language and calculus
using the same format.  The college teachers get a course off and travel
expenses--plus with the emphasis we're getting on outreach, pd, and
distance education, they get "points" on their merit plan (based on a
teaching portfolio no yet to tie three threads together in one).  We're
kind of excited about the chance to reach out to the high schools.  But
then some of us think this state's ed department is progressive.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 14:15:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Ed said:
 
The problem with demonizing ETS is that it blurs our vision and often
gets us out of decision-making loops.  A good example is Bill Murdick's
query about whether anything useful has emerged from ETS in recent
years.  Well we should know that a now-retired pro at ETS named Roberta
Camp worked for years at ETS to institute portfolio assessment and that
she deserves substantial credit for making the idea practical and, at
least to some degree, respected.
 
I did some work with Roberta. And, it is true, she was very helpful, and
had little insitutional support. More recently, I hear Mari Pearlman,
also from ETS, present on developing teaching portfolios in pre-service
education programs. She was excellent. I'm sure she is fighting against
the grain as well. Even the use of computerized "adaptive" testing, when
it was introduced, was seen by its developers as a way to get a fuller,
if indirect, assessment of students, Unfortunately, it became a way to
get the predicting done faster.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 14:03:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
I want to second David's response:
 
But here's what concerns me about Eric's last post. 1) John Holt's
rhetoric of demonization needs to be examined carefully. 2) More
importantly, I saw in the argument the fundamental problem that turned
60's radicals into frustrated insurance agents or drop out pot throwers.
Failed efforts at reform are condemned as "inauthentic." And true reform
of education is contingent upon total reshaping of the human psyche.
Since that is unlikely to happen, the reformer is left to rail against
evil but is unable to DO anything until the "system" is blasted root and
branch.
 
As administrators/teachers/scholars even, every one of us is part of the
"system." there is no outside to it any more than we can escape history.
Revolutionary folks use use strategies that resist hegmeonic practices
(sorry if that sounds too theoretical). We can use the "rules" to change
power relations, which means that we can use grading practices and make
them work, at least partially, for those they've traditionally
oppressed. But, we're never going to "abandon" the regulatory functions
of grading.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 13:37:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      friends and listowners, my address is changing
X-To:         ads-l@uga.cc.uga.edu, hel-l@ebbs.english.vt.edu,
              LINGUIST@TAMVM1.TAMU.EDU, umcomp@maroon.tc.umn.edu,
              crfarris@indiana.edu, engdaj@orion.depaul.edu, ns9@umail.umd.edu,
              woodland@umich.edu
 
Please note, if you have not already done so, that my email address is currently
 
debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Mail to my old address (baron@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu) will be forwarded until
Jan. 15, but please make the appropriate change now to ensure no
interruption of our correspondence.  As they say on the answering machines,
"Your message is very important to us . . . "
 
Please excuse this form notice.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 13:36:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112022292389@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I missed what must have been Eric's vituperative comment on grading
practices, but nevertheless I would like to slide inside (or outside?)
David's return.  Although it is interesting and sort of fun to relate
grading practices to social patterns, it seems to me that a more
productive bent might be to ask how putting grades on student writing
(incessently)affects what they learn about writing.  Of course some of us
find it more productive to foreground grades.  Some of us have more fun
(and see better learning habits) when we talk in a workshop atmosphere
about our writing with the grading issue in the background.  Yes--it's
still there (or it is at least for me), but it is NOT what the writing
discussion is about.  And no, I am not being naive about what students are
REALLY thinking.
Irv
(who hasn't put grades on essays for twenty years or so and loves teaching
writing that way)
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 14:44:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jane Frick <frick@GRIFFON.MWSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
 
Writing administrators in Missouri share David Schwalm's concerns about
dual-credit composition offerings in high school. Our 1996-97 survey of
Missouri's public two and four-year colleges shows that two-thirds of the
responding institutions offer dual-credit composition in area high schools.
Some colleges grant six hours of comp credit for senior English; others
grant three hours. All of the state's public colleges have articulation
agreements, and since official college transcripts do not indicate courses
were taught as "dual credit," all of us automatically accept these as
substitutes for first-year writing courses. The University of Missouri -
Kansas City and The University of Missouri - St. Louis are the two largest
providers of dual-credit composition in the state--35-45 high schools
participate in their "programs.," which are operated through the division
of continuing education and which make lots of money for those
institutions, I'm sure.
 
At my institution, we identified and are tracking 100 (out of 879) entering
students who came to orientation this summer and who had completed our
first-semester comp course equivalent while in high school at least a "C"
grade. (We aren't "tracking" those who had completed both of our comp
courses.) Thirty-six of the 100 entering students with comp credit had
English ACTs  of 18 or below, which places them in the bottom quartile
nationally on that portion of the ACT.
 
The Missouri Colloquium on Writing Assessment has adopted a set of
guidelines regarding dual-credit course offerings. They are available at
http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/
 
Jane Frick - Chair and Professor
English, Foreign Languages, Journalism at Missouri Western State College
(816) 271-4315   FAX = (816) 271-4543
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 15:59:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Grading
 
Dear Irv (who hasn't put grades on essays for twenty years or so and loves
teaching writing that way) --  Question: Do you assign final grades for
the course?
 
Whenever one of our TAs decides that putting grades on papers during
the semester is inimical to the writing process, I get phone calls from
a quarter of the students in the TA's class complaining that they received
low grades.  Up until receiving the grade report in the mail from Records
and Registration, the student did not know s/he was doing so poorly.
Such TAs do give their students a lot of feedback and target areas of
their writing which need attention--but the students cannot translate such
feedback into whether they are in the A-B, B-C, C-D, or C-F range.
 
Obviously, Irv, you have far more experience teaching writing without
putting letter grades on your students' papers than do our TAs.  Do you
ever receive the same kind of dazed and angry reaction to the final
course grade that the students I described above exhibit?    --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 16:25:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      ETS and all their ilk
 
Ed's point that SAT measures student persistence, not writing ability, is
one that I and the Dept. Chair have made to our Vice-Provost and the
Hunnish Committee.  ETS may not claim that SAT measures writing
ability but the ACT representatives claim their test does.  Their claim
was so pleasing to the ears of the Administration that last summer the
Associate Vice-Provost and the Director of Advisement printed up material
designed to do away with the nine orientations we have during the summer
(during which we test for math and writing skills), and in this material
these administrators claimed several times that ACT was a better
instrument for placing students in composition courses than the English
Dept.'s own placement test (essay, holistically scored).  I went to a large
meeting attended by program and department directors from around
the University called to discuss orientation and found myself on the
defensive as some of these directors directed the accusation at me that
X had proof that our test does not accurately place students into
comp courses.  I came as close as I ever have in such a large, public
gathering of saying that certain administrators were liars, I was so angry
at the despicable behavior of the Administration.
 
If an administration has its own agenda, it will accept as gospel whatever
the representatives say (however dumb and unable to answer questions
the latte
r may be) about their test.  And the administration will shove it
down the throats of anyone who knows better.
 
The placement test is a battle I have just lost.  I don't think I shall read
any more of these ETS posts.  My blood pressure is going ballistic.
                                                --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 17:03:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111912464720@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
>Anyone interested in hearing about community college "applied
>baccalaureate" >degrees?  David E. Schwalm
 
Yeah, David.  As long as you're on a roll, what _does_ this mean?
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 15:16:18 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/96 12:01
 
Robert Royar's dual enrollment structure is better than many. Locally, the
sponsoring college declares the high school teacher to be a college teacher
(requires a Masters degree including 24 upper division or graduate credits in
the discipline--in this case English which is possibly not very good
preparation). Then the high school teacher teaches the course during the
regular school day to a mixed group of students, some of whom are not
registered for college credit. The teacher does this on load, so the college
does not pay him/her. Instead, the college kicks back so tuition $ in the form
of school supplies or somesuch. The college that sponsors mostof the dual
enrollment doesn't have many full-time faculty--maybe one or two in English.
There's not much supervision going on.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 16:05:53 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/96 15:00
 
Nope. I'm saving up my scree on community college applied baccalaureate
degrees. I still trying to see where this line of thinking is leading us. Some
university admins see it leading us toward a very expense state college system
in a state that only has three population centers with a major university in
each. More later.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 18:16:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school - College Comp?
 
Why are we getting two or three copies of each message posted?  I remember
this happened before. David--can you help?
 
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 18:21:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
 
>
>Everyone else, how are you keeping dual enrollment programs from making
>high school English and college comp into one and the same?
>Computer mediated courses seem like such a nifty way to make this happen
>that it will only be a matter of time before accountants with computers
>(now there is a deadly combination) figure out that
>high school teacher + lots of students on computers= cheap college credits.
>
 
Tom, I'm not only NOT doing anything about it--yet, I'm teaching the course!
The concern here at Murray State is for enrollement and retention.  The way
the president sees televised courses for h.s. students is: get them early
and maybe they'll come to Murray!
 
While I agree that dual enrollment is a problem, I do think there are
wonderful opportunities for us to collaborate with high schools and other
ed. institutions, but letting $$$ be the driving force is, I think, causing
the problem--at least here.  Technology is certainly the ideal venue for
this phenomena.  Plug in a television and, presto! a college course.
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 21:15:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96111907583007@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Well, I spoke with the academic vp this afternoon and shared all of your
objections.  I also asked why he considered this so important, especially
since we had gone through similar conversations six months ago regarding
ACT.  He said the state is going to mandate entrance and exit testing and
unless we already have something in place we will be forced to live with
whatever they come up with. ETS is definitely coming to campus and he
definitely wants us to listen.  He did, however, say that he would be
interested to hear us ask your questions publicly.  He did not know the
name of the program but said they had told him it was a research projrect
they had used in only one other institution and that they were going to
fund it by charging students $1.00 more for the SAT exam.  Sigh.  Anyone
want to buy cheap land in Florida?
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
 
On Tue, 19 Nov 1996, John Ramage wrote:
 
> Rick--Do you know the name of the software that ETS is using to place
> these students?  This sounds suspiciously like the program they were flogging
> here several years ago and which got undistinguished results in the trials we
> gave it.  As far as I know, no one is stillusing it locally. (And as I recall,
> it was touted as a "moneymaker"--one unit that used it was making $20 a pop
> off students who used it and they were promoting the thing all over campus.)
> If you come up with the name I can check around and see if anyone has any data
> on the thing.  Good luck in your resistance efforts.
>
> --  John Ramage
> ____Department of English
> ___ Arizona State University
> ____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Nov 1996 22:20:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      grading follies
 
Hey Jan,
 
I'm delighted I could brighten your day a bit *and* contribute to your
productivity!
 
No need to thank me. Just glad to help out.
 
Oh, and there's more where that came from, so if you're ever feeling down
& want to talk grading, lemme know...
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 01:02:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Teaching Portfolios [2] (fwd)
 
        A couple of days ago, I mentioned a workshop for creating teaching
portfolios at Dalhousie University.  I wrote to Alan Wright who supervises
faculty development there.  He tells me there is, indeed, a workshop
scheduled for June, 1997.  The attached 'forward' gives more information.
                                                                    C.P.
--------------------------- Forwarded message ----------------------------
                Date: Thu, 21 Nov 1996 13:47:45 -0400 (AST)
                From: Alan Wright <WAWRIGHT@IS.Dal.CA>
 
...Do we have a workshop for you! We have an annual "Recording Teaching
Accomplishment Institute". It's a 5-day summer event which has faculty put
together their portfolios on-site here at Dalhousie. (The products of the
first two years are being reprinted in December.) The fee is low, we
supply computers, expert consultation. there is ample time for reflection,
writing, peer consulting and mentoring. We limit participants to about 20.
We've had people from all over Canada, USA, West Indies. The 1997 version
is slated for the last week in June but we may have a conflict. Notices
will go out in January.
 
I'll send you (by fax) the pamphlet from the past if you give me your fax
number.
 
Regards,
Alan
                                  *****
Note:  e-mail address modified July 1996     WAWright@IS.DAL.CA
 
W.Alan Wright
Executive Director,
Office of Instructional Development and Technology,
Dalhousie University,
Halifax, Nova Scotia,
Canada, B3H 3J5
 
Telephone:902-494-1622      Fax:902-494-2063
OIDT Home Page                   http://WWW.dal.ca/~oidt/oidt.html
Lifelong learning Network    http//www.dal.ca/lifelong/
CUseeMe anyone?                ip address: 129.173.70.130
 
"Our best teachers see themselves as 'a work in progress'."  .
                                *****
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 09:44:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Obstreperous Students
 
Folks,
 
Before realizing that I would like to keep them, I deleted most of the
messages of the past couple weeks that discussed the problem of
obstreperous male students bothering/harassing female instructors, as well
as strategies for dealing with such students.
 
I've tried to retrieve files from the WPA-L archives, to no avail, probably
because I'm doing something not quite correctly.
 
Anyway:  1) please advise me of correct strategies for retrieval of files;
AND/OR 2) please, some kind soul who saved this correspondence, forward
copies to me of all pertinent postings.
 
Lowell Frye
Rhetoric Program
Hampden-Sydney College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 09:26:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         jdsommers@MUMR2.BITNET
Subject:      am I getting thru?
 
I sent a message the other day that never made it's way back to me through
the listserv. Thus, I am trying once again.  No need for anyone else to
respond to this query!  If I don't hear from myself, I'll know.
 
JS
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 07:09:15 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tripling
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112111212490@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
>
> Is anyone else experiencing the tripling problem Ed White mentions? After all,
> enough is enough! Let me know off list if possible. No one wants to read 100
> "me too" messages. Thanks.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
YES! thanks for asking,
 
s. taylor, asst. dir. of comp, unlv
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 09:18:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      duplicate messages
 
David, I've tried to reach you off-list, but have received "system-down"
messages.  I am getting three, four, or five copies of every message posted!
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 11:00:26 +1100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michelle Ann Gibson <gibsonma@SANDER1.SND.UC.EDU>
Organization: Sander Hall Computer Labs - U.C.
Subject:      Re: Tripling
 
I have just joined this list, so I don't know its idiosyncracies yet,
but I have problem: I am getting several of the postings three, four,
or six times.  Could someone tell me how to keep this from happening.
-Michelle Gibson
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 08:52:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: new TAs & the teaching portfolio
 
>Bill, who is the "architect" of the teaching portfolio at WSU? At ASU East we
>are poised on the brink of actually taking teaching seriously as part of TP
>evaluation, but our faculty are not very sophisticated about ways of
>evaluating teaching. They have used only student course evaluations for years.
>We'll need some help. Thanks.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
May I answer this?  The teaching portfolio was instituted here by our
previous provost (to much grumping from some of the stalwarts in the
faculty senate, I might add--the usual folks who think that any change
signals the end of civilization as we know it), and based on the AAHE
suggestions in its document _The Teaching Portfolio: Capturing the
Scholarship in Teaching_ (1991).
 
The TP is now a requirement for our tenure & promotion documents, and as a
chair I find it invaluable.  It means that teachers must reflect on their
teaching and put that reflection in writing, as well as providing
documentation of teaching effectiveness.  Because it is only used for T &
P, the full profs. have not yet had to participate, but a number of chairs
(including myself) are asking that everyone include a reflective piece on
teaching in the annual review narrative each faculty member must write.
And we have a couple of distinguished professorships on campus, ones which
require a combination of good teaching as well as excellence in
scholarship. In the department, we are presently talking about including a
pedagogical seminar as well as a talk on research when job candidates come
to campus.  Slowly but surely, we are getting good teaching back at the
center of things after too long of a period concentrating on research.
 
BTW, we are a Carnegie Research I institution, but we have also denied
tenure to folks for poor teaching when their research record was good.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 12:35:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Tripling
X-To:         Michelle Ann Gibson <gibsonma@SANDER1.SND.UC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <57FF3C0F91@sander1.snd.uc.edu>
 
> On Fri, 22 Nov 1996, Michelle Ann Gibson wrote:
>
> I have just joined this list, so I don't know its idiosyncracies yet,
> but I have problem: I am getting several of the postings three, four,
> or six times.  Could someone tell me how to keep this from happening.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Michelle,
          I've already written to David privately (three times, as a
matter of fact).  At my location, messages from as far back as Tuesday
have started reappearing multiple times, most probably to my Internet
provider's displeasure.   The ASU listserve computer must have colic.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 11:44:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      triplicates
In-Reply-To:  <199611211709.JAA08170@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
David,
 
I think like lots of folks I'm getting multiple postings of messages.
 
This isn't all bad; those second and third readings produce a layered
textual experience akin to eating a strawberry torte.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 12:58:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tripling
 
Same thing is happening to me, but I thought something went awry when I
changed addresses, unsubscribing and resubscribing.
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 11:00 AM 11/22/96 +1100, you wrote:
>I have just joined this list, so I don't know its idiosyncracies yet,
>but I have problem: I am getting several of the postings three, four,
>or six times.  Could someone tell me how to keep this from happening.
>-Michelle Gibson
>
 
Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
804-289-8302 * hickey@urvax.urich.edu *
http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 13:08:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: 5-par
 
Over lunch once, Pat Harwell said to me: "The worst thing composition
teachers do is teach the topic sentence...because it teaches students
to write about topics."
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 12:05:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kristina Fury <kfury@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Titles for WPA course
In-Reply-To:  <199611191142.FAA20952@saluki-mailhub.it.siu.edu>
 
Our thanks to all of you who wrote to recommend titles. If there's any
interest, when we develop course materials we can make them
available--probably around June 1997.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 14:15:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      grading
 
To Irv, Mili, and anyone else  on this thread:
 
After a couple of turns with using Paul Goodman's "Proposal to Abolish
Grading" as a prompt for student writing about grades, I have found at
least 9 out of 10 papers argue strongly in favor of keeping the grading
system.  The students are miffed at Goodman for even suggesting his
proposal.  They reason that even though they know the importance of
internal motivation and personal reward for a job well done, they still
need an external push to keep them from getting lazy.  They also find,
as Mili suggested, that in ungraded courses, their instructors were not
precise enough in helping them stay in tune with how well they were
doing.  I should note that I am up front with them in my agreement with
Goodman, an announcement greeted with looks of panic, but I am bound by
the college to using numerical and letter grades, so I do.
 
BTW, does anyone know the current permissions rights holder of Goodman's
work?  Horizon Press seems to be defunct.  Any leads would be most
appreciated.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 13:50:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
I think that at least one of the things that Eric was saying is that we need
to have a voice out there questioning the concept of grading.  He seems
perfectly aware that, institutionally situated as we are, we are not going
to end grading next week. But, nonetheless, we need to keep reminding
ourselves--or he needs to keep reminding us--that our practices are not
natural, normal, or ideal, but part of the insitutional framework in which
we live and work.  And that framework is not benign; it exists as much, if
not more, to perpetuate itself and to turn out good, adaptable corporate
citizes, as it does to educate. Voices like Eric's keep reminding me at
least, of the compromises I make with the real, and reminding me that they
*are* compromises.
 
In practice, I don't think I agree with him:  my engineering (UMR is
primarily an engineering school) students would blow off my course if there
were no grades, not because they don't get a lot from it (I know and even
most of them know that they do), but because the work for the courses that
get grades would get done first. It often does anyhow.
 
Only English professors, on Friday afternoons, sometimes turn from what they
must do, to do what they want to do--and that not very often.
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 13:05:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961122195041.0069cf88@umr.edu>
 
For the past two summers Arizona State University's run a "Summer
Bridge" program, where the students take a math class and an English
class.  Since we saw the Eng class as a "pre-101" course,
as a real bridge from HS to college, we have offered it pass/fail only.
 
But (you know what's coming) guess which class students did the homework
for _first_ and which homework they only did "if we have time"?
 
Next summer it'll be graded!
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 14:16:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <01IC439T49B68X8FCL@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Mili:
I don't recommend doing away with grades for the inexperienced--unless
they have thoroughly thought out the issue and have had someone guide them
through the practice.  It is, after all, an undoing of an old habit that
has been ingrained in students and teachers from roughly grade 4.
 
I have conferences at mid-term and frequently before.  Before the
conferenc, students give me a portfolio representing their
learning/performance.  I review it and write out a response with a --"if I
had to give you a grade now, this is what it would be" attached to my
comment.  In the conference, we talk about their work; the mention of
grade is fairly casual.  I certainly listen if students think I am grading
too harshly (not the usual situation--I'm not one known for rigor).  I
also use a database to keep track, narratively, of the work the students
have done.  And I invite any student to come into see me at any time if
he or she wants to talk about grades outside of this structure.  I can't
remember when a student has done that--though they come in to talk about a
host of other issues.  At the end of the semester, students submit a final
portfolio w/ an SASE attached.  I read, comment, send it (and grade) to
them.
 
That's the outline.  Not much to it, really.  Grades are very much in the
background of what we do.  We're working on our writing.
 
Irv
 
On Thu, 21 Nov 1996, Mili Clark wrote:
 
> Dear Irv (who hasn't put grades on essays for twenty years or so and loves
> teaching writing that way) --  Question: Do you assign final grades for
> the course?
>
> Whenever one of our TAs decides that putting grades on papers during
> the semester is inimical to the writing process, I get phone calls from
> a quarter of the students in the TA's class complaining that they received
> low grades.  Up until receiving the grade report in the mail from Records
> and Registration, the student did not know s/he was doing so poorly.
> Such TAs do give their students a lot of feedback and target areas of
> their writing which need attention--but the students cannot translate such
> feedback into whether they are in the A-B, B-C, C-D, or C-F range.
>
> Obviously, Irv, you have far more experience teaching writing without
> putting letter grades on your students' papers than do our TAs.  Do you
> ever receive the same kind of dazed and angry reaction to the final
> course grade that the students I described above exhibit?    --Mili Clark
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 15:33:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tripling
 
I think that all of us have received multiple repetitions of messages.
My box had well over 100 incoming messages in a manner of a few hours.
These multiple messages effectively tied up my ability to send mail as
these messages pushed me over my allotted space.
 
Perhaps David can look into this.
 
Bob Holderer
Edinboro University of PA
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Nov 1996 16:39:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: triplicates
 
>David,
>
>I think like lots of folks I'm getting multiple postings of messages.
>
>This isn't all bad; those second and third readings produce a layered
>textual experience akin to eating a strawberry torte.
>
>Charles I. Schuster
>Department of English
>U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>Milwaukee, WI  53201
>414-229-5293
>email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
>
>
Chuck--it's more like experiencing yet another visit from that well-known
technology sprite, the jerk fairy.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 08:03:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: triplicates
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d21aebbf8020907@[134.121.50.17]> from "Susan McLeod" at
              Nov 22, 96 04:39:21 pm
 
David,
 
Just so you know as you're sorting this out, I'm just getting one copy
of each WPA-L message.  I'm assuming though that something's happening
at your end since earlier this week someone mentioned not getting mail
from the list, a problem all of us at Purdue experienced a few weeks
ago.
 
This technology stuff is great!
 
Bud
--
Irwin Weiser
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 13:32:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
It may be wrong to "demonize" the ETS (someone charged me with that crime), but
it is also wrong to demonize those who criticize the ETS and its front office,
the College Entrance Examination Board, which basically collects money for the
ETS.
 
These organizations have received tax-exempt status from Congress, they have
enormous influence on education in the U.S., and they are not monitored
officially by anyone.
 
Journalists and scholarly investigators have charged that the ETS [1] makes bad
products, and [2] is dishonest at the administrative and marketing levels. I
have never heard anyone question the integrity of the researchers at the ETS,
who, in fact, are often praised by those who study this organization.
 
Call me a demon, but I think that people involved in writing program
administration should be especially concerned about the influence of the ETS.
This is not just a problem for high schoolers. Conversations on this list and
other lists reveal that college administrators often uncritically assume that
ETS products have been carefully tested and represent the highest level of
professionalism in assessment--and even teaching (or training).
 
Our administrators would not take the trouble sit down and try out the Learning
Plus computer training system they wanted to buy. They didn't need to--it came
with the ETS brand name.  Instead, they brought in an ETS marketing person to
try to persuade the English department that it would be a good idea if our
"remedial" writing students spent 8 hours per week doing electronic grammar
drills in a specially-built computer lab. The administrators were particularly
pleased that the software could keep track of each student, including the
number of hours spent, so that students could be punished if they didn't spend
the minimum 8 hours each week.
 
If you think "it can't happen here," meaning your school, maybe you're right.
But we thought it couldn't happen at our university, and it almost did.
 
--Bill Murdick
 
By the way, you can subscribe to FairTest's newsletter, _The Examiner_, by
calling FairTest at
(617) 864-4810
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 11:14:02 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS and all their ilk
In-Reply-To:  <01IC4459TUDU8X9262@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu> from "Mili Clark" at
              Nov 21, 96 04:25:02 pm
 
Mili's astute comments on her frustration with her own administration on
placement testing leads me to this conclusion: we too often deflect our
anger at our own administrations onto ETS and other outside forces.
There will always be vendors of cheap goods and demeaning definitions of
writing and all other aspects of education, as of everything else.  They
do not bother us until some turkey with budgetary authority in a dark blue
suit values them over what we do.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 11:18:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FairTest, etc
In-Reply-To:  <329499D2.10F4@elmhurst.edu> from "Karin Evans" at Nov 21,
              96 10:05:06 am
 
I am uneasy about Karin's advice to call in FairTest to defend yourself
and your students against bad m/c tests.  Maybe someone on the list has
better information than I do, but I tend to see the group as fanatical
and not credible in assessment, with an outside agenda not really
relevant to what we do.  But I am ready to be corrected on this.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 11:23:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
In-Reply-To:  <199611212044.OAA04673@griffon.mwsc.edu> from "Jane Frick" at Nov
              21, 96 02:44:30 pm
 
Jane Frick's message is astonishing.  It sounds as if the substitution of
high school English for freshman comp has spread in Missouri like pampas
grass.  Is this as major a scam as it seems to be?  If so, who will
expose it? --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 11:58:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: retaliation
In-Reply-To:  <v03007802aeb798e85631@[128.206.209.182]> from "Eric Crump" at
              Nov 19, 96 04:11:47 pm
 
I really enjoy sparring with Eric about grades and their place in our
programs and our lives.  We obviously come from very different places.
But I have a personal concern here: feeling as you do, Eric, how will you
take a place within an institution?  Maybe, with your expertness in
computers, you can get around the issue, but I suspect that the internal
conflict caused by HAVING to give grades would make the teaching of
writing really painful for you.  It's one thing for an old guy like me
approaching retirement to play with these ideas, but for a bright young
guy like you this issue is not merely, to pun, academic.  Where could you
work, besides UC Santa Cruz or Evergreen State?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 20:27:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
 
David:
 
We have been able to fight the dual enrollment at Stony Brook--although with
the vast changes occurring here, I don't know whether that will continue.
 The University gives 3 general Humanities credits for a course taken in high
school, but that doesn't waive our comp course.  We only count as a course
equivalent, an equal course taken at another post-secondary school--while the
student was a matriculated student at that school.  We don't allow
satisfaction of our requirement during the summer at another institution
either.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 20:31:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961122195041.0069cf88@umr.edu>
 
I think it's misleading to nail grading practices on corporate culture.
In fact, I have seem more collaborative work in corporations than I have
seen in academia.  Grading practices go deeper than corporations and
capitalism.  They may in fact (I know this sounds insane) be bound up in
linguistic practices.
Irv
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Nov 1996 19:55:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Heifferon <bheiffer@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961123202725.2897D-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
 What do you mean by: grading may "be bound up in linguistic practices"?
That sounds interesting.
 
 
On Sat, 23 Nov 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> I think it's misleading to nail grading practices on corporate culture.
> In fact, I have seem more collaborative work in corporations than I have
> seen in academia.  Grading practices go deeper than corporations and
> capitalism.  They may in fact (I know this sounds insane) be bound up in
> linguistic practices.
> Irv
>
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
--------------------
Barbara Heifferon
University of Arizona
Tucson, Arizona 85721
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 00:48:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Mary Segall wrote:
[mildly edited]
>The students are miffed at Goodman for even suggesting [eliminating
>grades].  They reason that even though they know the importance of
>internal motivation and personal reward for a job well done, they still
>need an external push to keep them from getting lazy.
 
They could read Ursula LeGuin's _The Word for World is Forest_ first, with
its take on the "laziness" generated by systems of control - or maybe Alfie
Kohn's _Punished by Rewards_ for a more direct argument.  Children have an
intrinsic need to learn.  They are then trained  extensively to need the
external push. Certainly, assessment and feedback are vital in writing; but
for the bulk of undergrads writing grades simply re-create the conditioning
game in a new venue. Irv's method is the best all-around compromise, but
it's not the answer.  There are still students so locked into the norm that
they cannot work effectively without regular jolts of grade re-enforcement.
Irv's comment that he is not known for "rigor" [i.e., low grades, I gather]
is telling on counts other than those that concern our Friends of Rigor.
Expectations of higher grades can reduce anxiety, ecouraging learning.  By
definition, though, "higher" grades cannot work for everybody at once.  That
puts teachers at the lower end of the tenure track into a real bind if they
use methods like Irv's: higher grades may be factored into reviews of
teaching evaluations, but lower grades will hurt teaching evaluations.  Oh,
that's right.  I'm talking about our grades now.  You don't suppose the same
analyses apply?  What was that I've been reading about teaching portfolios?
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 01:09:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      standardized tests and placement
 
        Here I go again.  When the campus assessment coordinator told me
about the ACT claim to be able to out-predict other measures, I scoffed.
Having a database on hand for studying dual enrollment effects, I ran a
simplistic test.
        (Side note on dual enrollment, David et al.: success in a dual
enrollment class did worse than random selection at predicting success in
our 2nd semester comp course.  Our registrar kindly started a DE course for
us without our input anyway.  That's _my_ recent blood pressure-raising defeat.)
        While statistics alone cannot answer these questions, and while my
database was not strong, for our sample the ACT English score did in fact
predict success better than placement scores. I did not prove ACT's
assertion, but neither could I cast any doubt upon it.
        There are many reasons to oppose bubble-sheet placement, but it will
take a substantial record of better performance to do it (and possibly
better statements of desired outcomes, ones ACT cannot conceivably test as
well as writing does). I remain confident that a thorough test of, say, U of
Michigan's portfolio placement would show that it blows ACT out of the water
-- but if so it probably blows out most current impromptu placement systems
by a similar margin.
        As long as I'm already over the edge of heresy, I'll admit that at
times I even wonder about my own belief that all tests using actual writing
send a better pedagogical signal.  Timed writing happens, but it's certainly
not the best of learning experiences.  A bubble-sheet test arguably sends no
worse message to students than does a test indicating that necessarily
simplistic performance in a brief timed writing is our idea of what
separates the good, the bad, and the ugly.  Meanwhile, both create problems
that require back-up systems (no one should suffer denial without appeal of
regular placement on the basis of either alone, and no-one should get past
_all_ otherwise required comp on the basis of either alone or even both
together).  Both need astute adjustments for other biasing factors.  Working
with portfolios has persuaded me that there are two kinds of assessment:
richly contextualized and complex assessment like that done with portfolios
on the one hand, and on the other hand everything else. Fighting to the
figurative death defending placement by impromptu seems a bad way to die in
a battle in which even our best ideas face hard slogging.
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 10:11:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Grading
X-To:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961124064800.006666c4@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
 
> On Sun, 24 Nov 1996, keith rhodes wrote:
>
> ...There are still students so locked into the norm that they cannot
> work effectively without regular jolts of grade re-enforcement....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
       Your arguments are so rational; I wish our students were as
rational.  All children have an intrinsic need to learn, but not
necessarily the things *we* cherish.  I've seen children whose assessed
reading level was below 6th grade and who couldn't recite 'Mary had a
little lamb' straight twice without screwing it up memorize pages-long
libretti from current MTV hit tunes.  Essentially, any child can learn
anything that's of interest to *him/her*.  Our expectations don't have a
chance against their subculture.
       You also suggest that the overvaluation of grades is culturally
reinforced.  Wouldn't it have to be likewise *culturally* removed before
our students bought any of our arguments?  I chair special academic
appeals on my campus and agree that the focus on grades, separate from
what grades represent, has become a neurosis; this neurosis transcends
age, income, and level of education.  It permeates our culture.  Our
cultural norms for student evaluation will have to change; changing our
expectations for student performance alone won't accomplish very much.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 13:45:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
Re FairTest as a fanatical organization:
 
I have subscribed to the FairTest Examiner a long time and I have some feel for
the organization. FairTest focuses on one issue, testing. They are against it,
in general, and they  especially disapprove of standardized tests. They
advocate "authentic assessment."
 
Their newsletter is filled with interesting facts and news stories. But if
their philosophical point of view goes against your grain,  you should
understand that by subscribing to their newsletter, you are contributing to
their cause. They regularly testify before Congress, for example. Their phone:
(617) 864-4810.  The organization now has a web site:
http://www.essential.org/fairtest
 
FairTest obviosly does not like the ETS or the CEEB, and it frequently points
out deceptive statements made by their representatives. For example, in the
last issue, FairTest quotes Ken Hartman of CEEB making a statement to the
press, "in the wake of Muhlenburg's decision to drop its SAT requirement," that
"Some colleges are having a difficult time filling their classes," as if that
were the reason for schools like Muhlenburg dropping the SAT requirement, but,
FairTest points out, Muhlenburg is rated "competitive" (meaning students
compete to get into it) and it goes on to list other competitive universities
that recently dropped the SAT requirement.
 
Stuff like that.
 
Whether the FairTest folks are fanatics depends, I suppose, on where you stand
on the testing issue. I generally agree with FairTest that standardized tests
are unnecessary and do harm. I like the NAEP approach to national testing, both
in method and purpose, though I don't like their confusion of normed-based
activity (which is what their assessment is good for) with criterion-based
proclamations (which is what they regularly make). The NAEP has no basis that I
know of for saying that an 8th grader should know this or that, or how to do
this or that, and therefore X percent of our 8th graders are under-performing.
They should cut out that nonsense and just do the objective comparisons of one
generation to another.
 
FairTest goes somewhat easier on the NAEP, but it does object to the NAEP
claiming to be "the nation's report card." Its attitude: Who appointed you?
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 14:09:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      grading
 
Dear Keith, Chet, and others on the grading thread:
 
Thanks for your interest in and thought provoking responses to the issue
of grading.  I agree that many students are "so locked into the norm
that they cannot work effectively without regular jolts of grade
re-enforcement" (as Keith said).  As I mentioned before, Paul Goodman's
classic essay expresses better than I can the damaging effects of
grading, but I think the key here is what Chet said about children's
desire to learn, "but not necessarily [about] the things *we* cherish."
At some point, we have to respect what our students say as authentic and
sincere,  How much right do we have to tell students, "You do not know
what is best for you, so we will "culturally remove" what you say you
value"?  I think it was David  or Ed who said that it must be painful to
have to give grades when one doesn't wish to, but that dissonance is
something we have to live with if we are to respect those students who
say that they know they will function better with grades.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 18:38:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS information
 
        By the way, to add to my comment earlier about the necessity of talking
about the non-profit status of CEEB and ETS with tongue in cheek, and my
pointing to the salary and expense account of Stewart, President of the CEEB,
here is the corresponding info (from the Spring 1996 FairTest Examiner)
regarding the compensation of the ETS executives:
 
    "ETS President Nancy Cole received total annual compensation of just
under $339,000 plus use of the Manor House on the former horse estate where
the company is located in Lawrenceville, New Jersey.  Vice President Robert
Altman received even more salary and benefits, $358,000, but no housing
allowance. Three other ETS officers broke the quarter million dollar a year
level, and a total of 749 employees exeeded $50,000 annually." [The last being
the researchers, I asume.]
 
      According to FairTest, "This is based on the public copies of the tax
returns (Form 990) for
the ETS fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1995."
 
        You can be sure that the top salaries don't go to researchers, but to
the creative money-making minds behind the development of  "SchemeWare" like
Learning Plus.
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 17:52:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Sturgeon <c647679@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961122195041.0069cf88@umr.edu>
 
On Fri, 22 Nov 1996, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> In practice, I don't think I agree with him:  my engineering (UMR is
> primarily an engineering school) students would blow off my course if there
> were no grades, not because they don't get a lot from it (I know and even
> most of them know that they do), but because the work for the courses that
> get grades would get done first. It often does anyhow.
 
I think, though, that Eric's point was that it's not just grades in
writing classes that are the problem, but grades across the institution.
So if Eric's plan were to be implemented, then your Engineering students
wouldn't be graded in *any* of their classes.  Now the problem is to
convince all those other departments to get rid of grading...
 
Greg Sturgeon
c647679@showme.missouri.edu
http://www.missouri.edu/~c647679
 
*******************************************************************************
Dig this fancy signature file.
*******************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 19:20:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
But, nonetheless, we need to keep reminding ourselves--or he needs to keep
reminding         us--that our practices are not natural, normal, or ideal,
but part of the insitutional framework in which we live and work.  And that
framework is not benign; it exists as much, if
not more, to perpetuate itself and to turn out good, adaptable corporate
citizes, as it does to educate.
 
I, repectfully, disagree:
 
Ranking things is normal.  Not doing so is not.  From Consumer Reports to
great novels, from favorite ice cream flavors to toys, from clothing to
schools, from friends to lovers, in hiring decisions and tenure decisions,
human beings rank and compare things.  We do it all the time; in fact, I
suspect we have to.  We categorize, we rank, we compare, and we order.
 
It is rare that we do something that does not involve this function.  It is
cross-cultural, it is ubiquitous, and it is normal!
 
At times grading may be problemmatic or difficult, counterproductive or
counterintuitive for some, but it is normal.
 
Few humans do things without incentives.  Grades are one type of incentive;
a very powerful one, indeed.
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 21:35:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961124212359.2f3f0024@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
Jan:
Grades are also a disincentive.  Bourdieu and Brice Heath (Rose, too, now
that I think of it) give some fairly strong evidence on how grades (which
mark, among other things, linguistic competence as it is defined by
professional/managerial class cultures--and not by working class cultures)
function as disincentives, convincing people who were born into the
"normal" discourse that they managed to succeed by virtue of their
industry and intelligence and people who were born into outside discourse
that their failure was likewise merited.
 
What you mark as "normal" could also be interepreted as culturally (and
linguistically) constructed.  I can imagine (and even think I have read
about) some cultures that rank people less and some (ours) that rank
people more.  Again, Bourdieu has some fascinating theories on how the
ranking impulse becomes institutionalized in advanced cultures.
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 21:47:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961123195216.549457444A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Barbara:
Grading bound up in linguistic practices.
I think someone else mentioned something about this.
In brief, what I had in mind is the classifying nature of language.  Words
are abstractions of things (grades are abstractions of evaluations and
responses and rankings).  These words/abstractions are also hierarchized
(some classifications are more abstract than others).  I don't think it
would be too difficult to nail a value system to words on the basis of
their position in the hierarchy (after all, hierarchies move _up_.  Start
with individual live forms (not really all that valuable, you, me, a
worm); move upward though various classifications and after a while you
get to God.  At any rate, through these abstractions and rankings, we
establish relationships between classifications--i.e., we organize reality
so that we can manipulate it.
I told you it was crazy.
Irv
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 22:19:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading Book
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961122195041.0069cf88@umr.edu>
 
All this talk about grading on the list prompts me to mention that Libby
Allison, Liz Bryant, and Maureen Hourigan are finishing up an edited
collection on grading that will be published in my CrossCurrents Series
(Heinemann-Boynton/Cook).
 
I am only just starting to read it, but I am already finding a lot that
is worthwhile.  The book should be out by late summer or fall of 1997.
 
Meanwhile I'll just add that I have now gotten to the point where I
virtually never grade individual pieces of writing, since I think such a
procedure tends to freeze both the writing and the writer.  The portfolio
review process, whether large scale or tailored to 25 first-year
students, allows me to focus simultaneously on process and product--and
to suspend evaluation until the end of the semester.  At that point, I
feel relatively comfortable establishing a grade, which I try to make
sure my students know is based on achievement, shared criteria, etc.
 
This system is far from perfect but it works fairly well for me. This
semester I am trying a modified contract grading system in my Freshman
Seminar. But I have the luxury of doing that:  I'm a tenured professor
and the course is not part of a required sequence.
 
Maybe the real problem (or at least one of them) is that the courses we
teach do not belong to our students and to us--rather, they are claimed
by the university in some way that appropriates us and frequently
de-authorizes our students.
 
Does anyone else feel that way????
 
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Nov 1996 20:31:09 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961124220854.3571C-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu> from
              "Charles I Schuster" at Nov 24, 96 10:19:52 pm
 
Has anyone noticed how faithfully the grading discussion here has
followed the usual classic/romantic controversy?  The classical view that
humans need structure and discipline if anything decent is to be got out
of them (hence grades) is ever in conflict with the romantic view that
humans are basically divine, trailing clouds of glory from heaven which
is their home, and become corrupted by society and its strictures (like
grades). We may be talking about grades, but just below the surface we
are disputing the basic nature of our species.  I sit with the classical
view, in general, and note that "romantic pessimism" (ah Manfred!) is
inevitable because the real human so rarely lives up to the romantic
imagination.  But we classicists NEED the romantics, fantasists though
they are, to keep reminding us of the ideals we tend to forget or grow
cynical about.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 00:09:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Very few of our TAs put grades on their students' papers until after our
mid-semester dry run and because this is the norm, I get almost no complaints
about the lack of grades.  On the other hand, teachers are required to send a
written note to any and all students who are in danger of failing at least by
the dry run, but after that, at any time when they recognize that a student
is failing.  And they are required to give any student who asks some
indication of how they're doing.  Our teachers must handle that well because
again I get no complaints.  In fact, this semester I have had no complaints.
 Undoubtedly it helps that this has been the norm for years and practiced in
almost all classes.
 
pat belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 00:10:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      grading
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/24/96 12:07
 
The logic of the grading argument is leading us to an argument against
schools, not just grading. Yes, Kids learn. That's what they do. They learn
what interests them, or what they need to know to handle some immediate
problem. Organized education is based on the notion that there are kinds of
learning--like learning to read and write--that people have to start working
on before THEY might choose to, mainly because these are not things you can
learn quickly (like how topund in a nail) when the need to know arises. Thus
the need for external stimuli such as grades.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 00:30:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Multiple Messages
 
It is Sunday night (Monday morning, really), and I have been out of town and
touch since Friday. Judging from the mail that was waiting for me, quite a few
of you were getting 3 to 5 copies of every message sent out, starting last
Tuesday or thereabouts. I would like only Charles Shuster, Doug Hesse, Sue
McLeod, and Chet Pryor to let me know if they are still getting multiple
messages. Good geographical sample. Meanwhile, I will try to find out what
happened (or is happening) and stop it if it is still going on. Happily, I did
not get the multiple copies. Apologies for not getting at the problem
immediately. I feel your pain :)
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 05:02:23 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961124213952.4009C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Korzibsky?
 
On Sun, 24 Nov 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Barbara:
> Grading bound up in linguistic practices.
> I think someone else mentioned something about this.
> In brief, what I had in mind is the classifying nature of language.  Words
> are abstractions of things (grades are abstractions of evaluations and
> responses and rankings).
[...]
> Start
> with individual live forms (not really all that valuable, you, me, a
> worm); move upward though various classifications and after a while you
> get to God.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 08:28:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      grading
 
Irv,
 
No, your response to Barbara about abstractions and names does not sound
crazy at all.  Reminds me of one of the existentialists who said we name
things to feel in control of the nothingness. Wish I could remember who,
but this takes me back to the 1960's.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 09:40:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Irv,
 
Yes, true, the norms that grading refers to are indeed culturally
constructed.  And that's why we need to make our students aware of those
norms.  It may not be true of all students, but most that I have
encountered (and not only at the liberal arts college where I currently
teach very much desire to become part of the professional/managerial class
& culture.  The working class students I have worked with are fully aware
that they do not command that language, but they are interested in learning
it so that they too can go to law school, business school, graduate school.
 
 
The trick, as I see it, is to avoid setting up a moral hierarchy in place
of the culturally constructed language hierarchy.  Students don't need to
be made to feel bad about their own cultural & linguistic practices in
order to learn that if they wish to "make it," they need to learn other
practices, too.  Mike Rose himself did that. . . .
 
Lowell Frye
 
)>Jan:
>Grades are also a disincentive.  Bourdieu and Brice Heath (Rose, too, now
>that I think of it) give some fairly strong evidence on how grades (which
>mark, among other things, linguistic competence as it is defined by
>professional/managerial class cultures--and not by working class cultures)
>function as disincentives, convincing people who were born into the
>"normal" discourse that they managed to succeed by virtue of their
>industry and intelligence and people who were born into outside discourse
>that their failure was likewise merited.
>
>What you mark as "normal" could also be interepreted as culturally (and
>linguistically) constructed.  I can imagine (and even think I have read
>about) some cultures that rank people less and some (ours) that rank
>people more.  Again, Bourdieu has some fascinating theories on how the
>ranking impulse becomes institutionalized in advanced cultures.
>
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 09:25:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961124093942.23314A-100000@DGS>
 
Btw, I *like* Eric.  One reason I argue with him about this is that I used
to be a grade abolitionist.  I gave up that cause for various reasons, not
the least of which is that I realized that the problem is that grades are
mis-used.
 
They should never be perceived as carrots or sticks.  They should be used
and seen as nothing more or less than assessments of student work.  So,
everything that people say about assessment--the importance, limitations,
and conditions for accuracy--are true of grades.  They aren't (or
shouldn't be) guesses at potential, or statements of identity; they should
just be assessments of performance.
 
Trish Roberts    [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"And that sound, that single sound,/ When the mind remembers all,/ And
gently the light enters the sleeping soul,/ A sound so thin it could not
woo a bird..."  (T. Roethke)    [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 08:23:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      peer tutoring
 
I'm wondering if those of you at schools with course-based peer tutoring
programs could help me with a couple of questions about 1) apprenticeship
and 2) program/tutor evaluation.  Specifically:
 
1) if part of your training involves having new tutors work with or observe
experienced tutors BUT you don't have a Writing Center in which the
observation can take place, how do you or the tutors handle the logistics
of this situation?  (This probably has some breathtakingly obvious
solutions, but I'd still like to hear what people do.)
 
and/or
 
2) how do you conduct program and/or tutor evaluation?
 
Thanks much.  If a similar discussion has taken place on the list recently
(though I don't remember one), feel free to reply to me off list.
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 08:35:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      peer tutoring
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/25/96 08:23
 
Rita--can't help with the first question since I've never operated with
"course-based peer tutoring" as the sole delivery system (not quite sure
what that means even).  The only way to evaluate tutors that I know of is
to observe them directly.  In Montana, I would try to watch all of them
at least twice in the first full term of work and once per term thereafter.
Over time I was able to involve more people in administration of the program
and that became a shared responsibility.  We also had students fill out
evaluations of their sessions; to tell you the truth I think that had more
PR value than actual value.  Overwhelmingly the responses were positive.  The
problems tended to arise later when students got their papers back with
less than hoped for results.  Still, it's useful to have.  We also kept track
as much as possible of grades students got on tutored papers and generally
found improvement (both here at ASU and at Montana State).  Finally, we counted
the numbers and kept tabs on where the students came from.  Sheer numbers of
student visits to the center were always impressive (and we counted every
30 minutes as"one visit" even if it was the same student in a single session
for one hour--particularly with ESL students,that's critical).  Finally, involv
e other faculty who send you students in the process as much as possible.  In
budget crunches, they're your best allies, as we discovered on several occasion
s.  Send them data on how many visits you had from students in their department
ask them for suggestions for workshops, etc.  Good luck
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 08:39:42 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/25/96 08:21
 
Most of us who are defending grades do so on the grounds of conditions that
currently exist, current student expectations, etc. Those who argue for the
abolition of grades do not treat these current conditions and expectations as
laws of nature but as socially constructed phenomena that can be changed. Thus
when we say that we have to use grades because students need them for
motivation or even because classifying is what we do, those who would
eliminate grades talk about how students are conditioned by culture to need
and want grades and so on. Ed talks about this as the old debate between the
neoclassicals and romantics, and I must say that the discussion does use the
same argument templates as Burke's debates with the French revolutionaries and
Thomas Paine. Which is to say, we are talking past each other since the
disagreement is probably at the level of our most fundamental assumptions
about how the world is. I cannot imagine a language, for instance, that does
not classify.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:54:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: grading
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> The logic of the grading argument is leading us to an argument against
> schools, not just grading. Yes, Kids learn. That's what they do. They learn  what interests them, or what they need to know to handle some immediate problem. Organized education is based on the notion that there are kinds of learning--like learning to read and write--that people have to start working on before THEY might choose to, mainly because these are not things you can  learn quickly (like how topund in a nail) when the need to know arises. Thus  the need for external stimuli such as grades.
>
David echoes an argument put even more radically by educators such as
Courtney Cazden, John Willinsky, and Kathryn Flannery. As David
suggests, schools are not about the "natural" (to pick up on Ed's
observation about the Romantic/Classical dichotmomy). They are about
teaching students those "ways with words" needed for survival/success in
what is a managerial.bureaucratic industrial society. What Willinsky (a
critic from the left) puts it, the "new literacy" has succeeded in
"naturalizing" specific ways with words, creating an invisible
curriculum that especially penalizes students from non-majority groups
whose ways differ from, even conflict with, those of the majority
groups. What grading does, in its current forms, is to reinforce the
process of naturalization. Language competence is equated with
competence in the dominant orientations to language use. What is needed
is not to do away with grading but to make it more explicit--along with
making our pedagogical goals more explicit. We do a disservice to our
non-majoritiy students if we do not teach them the linguistic skills
necessary to participate in the majority cultures. We also do a
disservice to them if we do not simultaneously teach them how to value
those ways of speaking outside the majority.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 09:13:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Heifferon <bheiffer@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961124213952.4009C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv,
     Not so crazy! You remind me of how science and scientific articles
were constructed. Newton very carefully used the Royal Society and
engineered the "scientific article" to make sure everyone agreed with him
and could not deviate, but only reproduce his results. Such engineering
brings us back to your earlier post regarding Bourdieu, too. Do we
perhaps misrecognize how grades bring us all into line to reproduce a
certain form, fitting into a factory model of education (in addition to
banking?) Barbara
 
---------
Barbara Heifferon
University of Arizona
Tucson, Az. 85721
 
On Sun, 24 Nov 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Barbara:
> Grading bound up in linguistic practices.
> I think someone else mentioned something about this.
> In brief, what I had in mind is the classifying nature of language.  Words
> are abstractions of things (grades are abstractions of evaluations and
> responses and rankings).  These words/abstractions are also hierarchized
> (some classifications are more abstract than others).  I don't think it
> would be too difficult to nail a value system to words on the basis of
> their position in the hierarchy (after all, hierarchies move _up_.  Start
> with individual live forms (not really all that valuable, you, me, a
> worm); move upward though various classifications and after a while you
> get to God.  At any rate, through these abstractions and rankings, we
> establish relationships between classifications--i.e., we organize reality
> so that we can manipulate it.
> I told you it was crazy.
> Irv
>  -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 08:36:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
I have been following this grading thread with some interest, especially
since I just finished "grading" all the faculty in my department as part of
our annual review process.  It works like this: faculty write up their
achievements for the past year in the areas of teaching, research, and
service, I chat with them about how they have done and what their goals
are, and then I give them a "grade" (a merit rating) from 1-5, with 1 being
"barely breathing" and 5 being "walks on water."  That merit rating is then
used to determine salary increases (should the legislature ever give us the
money for salary increases, which it hasn't for some time--but that's
another story).
 
How well does it work?  Well, I am all for a process of reflection about
past work and goal-setting for the future.  But from my point of view, this
business of quantifying people's merit is based on a behaviorist paradigm,
the same paradigm that governs some grading--the idea of reward and
punishment.  Some of the faculty in my department are very motivated by
outside incentives and rewards, wanting to get that merit rating ever
higher and wanting to know how their rating stacks up against the others in
the department.  It matters greatly to a few that they have a higher rating
and therefore make more money than the rest.  Others are more motivated by
inner incentives--they do their research and work on their pedagogy for
their own satisfaction, and barely glance at their numerical rating.  They
already have their reward in a job well done from their point of view, and
would do it without this annual review process.
 
And what of those few faculty (we have two, not bad in a dept. this size)
who get low merit ratings?  Does this spur them on, making them want to do
better the next time?  Not on your life.  They blame me, the system,
illness, the unfairness of journals that won't recognize the quality of
their work, the stupidity of students--and they get more discouraged.
Merit ratings (or grades) as rewards work for those who are motivated from
without, who are always seeking exterior proof of their worth.  But ratings
as punishment simply defeat folks who don't measure up.
 
And then there's the issue of "standards."  The previous chair got her hand
slapped by the central administration because the merit ratings for this
department were "too high" and got a lecture on grade inflation.  But in
fact most of the faculty here exceed the expectations placed on them,
teaching a heavier load than most in the college and still turning out
quality research.  A Bell curve is clearly not going to come out of a bunch
of over-achievers like college faculty.  The argument I plan to make when I
am called on the carpet for my ratings (which are pretty high) is that one
can't compare faculty to one another to determine their merit rating--that
_rating_ should not be _ranking_, and has to be determined by past
performance and by individual contributions rather than trying to make
everyone fit the same pattern (excellence in all areas).
 
I've ruminated about this issue of motivation and grades in a book
forthcoming from SIU Press (Notes on the Heart), if anyone is interested.
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 09:34:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961125092158.134552E-100000@bronze.missouri.edu>
 
I don't know about the rest of y'all, but I sure would like to start
another topic for discussion? Someone? It has occurred to me that the
topic of grading would be neat to build a freshman writing course
around--a "real" topic, one they could get involved in--lots of
opportunities for "real-life" kinds of correspondence, exploratory kinds
of writing, as well as reports, arguments, analysis.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:46:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
I often have given no grades until I have the final course portfolios (many
other teachers here -- but by no means all -- have done the same).  But
students are meanwhile receiving extensive comments on their drafts, oral
feedback, "checks" that mean things are basically on track, etc.  In my own
experience, it seems like students are comfortable with the delayed grading
if the teacher is comfortable.  New TAs or others who are nervous about the
whole thing often feel that their students don't like it.  I've _never_ had
a student complaint re: delayed grading in my own class, which I think is
because I'm so comfortable with it.  I don't make them nervous, and they
trust me to tell them if they're in trouble.  They probably also read
between the lines of my commentary (pretty accurately, since they've been
getting grades and comments from teachers ever since they started school) to
judge for themselves how they're doing.
 
Still, I don't mind putting grades on writing for the transcript, although
that is certainly not the pleasurable part of teaching.  And I think I'd be
fooling myself if I thought that this way of teaching diminished my status
as classroom authority figure.  We all know who finally assigns the letter
grades.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
 
>Very few of our TAs put grades on their students' papers until after our
>mid-semester dry run and because this is the norm, I get almost no complaints
>about the lack of grades.  On the other hand, teachers are required to send a
>written note to any and all students who are in danger of failing at least by
>the dry run, but after that, at any time when they recognize that a student
>is failing.  And they are required to give any student who asks some
>indication of how they're doing.  Our teachers must handle that well because
>again I get no complaints.  In fact, this semester I have had no complaints.
> Undoubtedly it helps that this has been the norm for years and practiced in
>almost all classes.
>
>pat belanoff
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:21:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961123202725.2897D-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv...
 
It's not so insane....because it comes from far underneath language.
Remember _The Territorial Imperative_?  No kidding.
 
Ha.  :-)
 
(that's why i quote e.e. cummings every post....)
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sat, 23 Nov 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> I think it's misleading to nail grading practices on corporate culture.
> In fact, I have seem more collaborative work in corporations than I have
> seen in academia.  Grading practices go deeper than corporations and
> capitalism.  They may in fact (I know this sounds insane) be bound up in
> linguistic practices.
> Irv
>
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:31:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: standardized tests and placement
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961124070918.00663c94@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
 
At the risk of pre-empting Tom Miller, I'd have to say U AZ has a pretty
accurate system of placement which integrates ACT and SAT, and TSWE, too,
with a timed sample taken either on campus, or in one of the U's outreach
tests.  In spite of the fact that the timed test is too short, and
preparation is nil, its placement is very good, especially when stark
contrasts with standard tests' scores will "kick out" a score that
doesn't have some balance or congruity with the standardized scores.  I
still would like to see portfolio placement, and I do have a very good
idea about how to do that nationwide, but I'll keep that proposal a
secret till I get it worked out a bit better.....
 
Tom surely will have something to add, but I hope I haven't misled y'all.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:32:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961124093942.23314A-100000@DGS>
 
Chet....
        Amen.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:46:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961124212359.2f3f0024@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
Jan is "right" that grading is "normal" within our time and place, and
somewhat right that across time, humans are forced to "grade" as in
evaluate, but the point here I think, is that the "normality" of
something ought not to stand for the efficiency, the ethicality, the
morality, the innocuousness, of that activity.
 
The problem with grades is the WAY they are done, the WAY they are
interpreted by the student and by the parent and the institutions, and
the lasting result of these labels.
 
If grading is done in a way that recreates the pecking order, it is an
evil, however short or long lasting in the student's mind.  If it is
interpreted by the student as either a kiss of death or the blessing of a
/personal/ God, it does lasting damage.  You can already tell what will
happen when parents and institutions misinterpret grades...you see the
results every day.
 
I don't say it has to be eliminated, even tho' I lean that way, but I do
say it must be done with awareness, humanity, encouragement, sensibility,
open communication, and a lot of tenderness.  Even if we were only aware
of the "level" at which this student "should be" performing (dog and pony
show?), we'd be more accurate and probably do less lasting damage.
"Here, today, you knocked over one hurdle.  Just one.  Tomorrow, you can
run a perfect race."  (Well, there never is a "perfect" race, let alone a
"perfect" essay.)
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Sun, 24 Nov 1996, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
> Linda Bergmann wrote:
>
> But, nonetheless, we need to keep reminding ourselves--or he needs to keep
> reminding         us--that our practices are not natural, normal, or ideal,
> but part of the insitutional framework in which we live and work.  And that
> framework is not benign; it exists as much, if
> not more, to perpetuate itself and to turn out good, adaptable corporate
> citizes, as it does to educate.
>
> I, repectfully, disagree:
>
> Ranking things is normal.  Not doing so is not.  From Consumer Reports to
> great novels, from favorite ice cream flavors to toys, from clothing to
> schools, from friends to lovers, in hiring decisions and tenure decisions,
> human beings rank and compare things.  We do it all the time; in fact, I
> suspect we have to.  We categorize, we rank, we compare, and we order.
>
> It is rare that we do something that does not involve this function.  It is
> cross-cultural, it is ubiquitous, and it is normal!
>
> At times grading may be problemmatic or difficult, counterproductive or
> counterintuitive for some, but it is normal.
>
> Few humans do things without incentives.  Grades are one type of incentive;
> a very powerful one, indeed.
>
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Temple University School of Law
> 1719 N. Broad St.
> Philadelphia, PA 19122
> tele: (215) 204-8890
> e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
>
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 10:51:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading Book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961124220854.3571C-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Is the Bryant, Allison, and Hourigan book the same, or similar to, the
one I heard about from Nevada-Reno?
 
Seems Steve Tchudi was working on an alternative to grading there....
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 12:22:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Theresa brings up an interesting point below that I'd like to hear tossed
about here.  Are there examples of first year writing courses that take
writing as their content.  I mean specifically writing about writing, theory
and process, etc.?  As we're revising our courses here (both 101 and 102),
we have begun to argue about "content," and interestingly enough, the issue
of writing as content hasn't yet come up!  Could writing itself be the basis
for a second semester research course?  If there are models I'd like to hear
about them.  Thanks, Julia
 
At 09:34 AM 11/25/96 -0700, you wrote:
>I don't know about the rest of y'all, but I sure would like to start
>another topic for discussion? Someone? It has occurred to me that the
>topic of grading would be neat to build a freshman writing course
>around--a "real" topic, one they could get involved in--lots of
>opportunities for "real-life" kinds of correspondence, exploratory kinds
>of writing, as well as reports, arguments, analysis.
>
>
>------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ  85721
>520/621-3371
>Fax 520/621-7397
>rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
>
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 12:38:23 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: grades
 
Keith Rhodes mentioned feedback re grades and what Alverno College has
been doing for quite some time.  I just returned form the AAHE
Conference in Washington, D.C. on K-16 collaboration.  Grant Wiggins
(well known in assessmnet circles) spoke about the importance of
feedback.  He claimed whether to use or not to use grades was not the
issue; rather the crucial component is the quality and timeliness of
feedback.  If the grade is meaningless as feedback, then it is
useless.  But the grading system in itself is not the culprit in
assessment.
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State University, Long Beach
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 13:44:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Julia Neufang wrote:
>
> Theresa brings up an interesting point below that I'd like to hear tossed
> about here.  Are there examples of first year writing courses that take
> writing as their content.  I mean specifically writing about writing, theory
> and process, etc.?  As we're revising our courses here (both 101 and 102),
> we have begun to argue about "content," and interestingly enough, the issue
> of writing as content hasn't yet come up!  Could writing itself be the basis
> for a second semester research course?  If there are models I'd like to hear
> about them.  Thanks, Julia
 
Julia--you might want to look at _The Discovery of Competence_, by  Kutz,
Groden, and Zamel.  It theorizes and describes a writing curriculum
centered on language.
 
Karin
--
 
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
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Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 12:51:16 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: Query
 
Sherrie,
 
        Perhaps someone has already sent you this info re the "Ma and Pa
Kettle" essay.  I've been out of town and have not seen all my messges
yet.  Here's the citation:  College Composition and Communication  39
(Dec. 1988): 395-409.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 12:56:58 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: High school vs. College Comp
 
Thanks, Bob, for the info, re the 5-paragraph theme/essay/formula.
 
Perhaps its, so far, "mysterious" origin--at least in terms of
tracking down written sources-- reflects more of the primarily oral
and informal nature of lore in comp programs.  But let me know if you
discover the "original" source.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 13:21:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David J. Coogan" <coogan@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer tutoring
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112508231609@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Rita --
 
What we've done at IIT: we've simply asked the peer tutors to show the
master writing assistants any written feedback they are going to offer
students before they give it to the students.  This doesn't happen all
the time, but it does happen, say, during the first set of papers a peer
tutor reads.  Other than this, there is no direct observation of peer
tutor interaction with students, precisely for the reasons you give: we
have no real writing center to host the program.
 
Dave Coogan
 
 
On Mon, 25 Nov 1996, Rita Malenczyk wrote:
 
> I'm wondering if those of you at schools with course-based peer tutoring
> programs could help me with a couple of questions about 1) apprenticeship
> and 2) program/tutor evaluation.  Specifically:
>
> 1) if part of your training involves having new tutors work with or observe
> experienced tutors BUT you don't have a Writing Center in which the
> observation can take place, how do you or the tutors handle the logistics
> of this situation?  (This probably has some breathtakingly obvious
> solutions, but I'd still like to hear what people do.)
>
> and/or
 
Evaluation is trickier. I know we offer students a survey.  But ongoing
evaluation has been difficult to conceive let alone FUND!
 
Dave
 
>
> 2) how do you conduct program and/or tutor evaluation?
>
> Thanks much.  If a similar discussion has taken place on the list recently
> (though I don't remember one), feel free to reply to me off list.
> Rita
>
> Rita Malenczyk
> Director, University Writing Program
> English Department
> Eastern Connecticut State University
> Willimantic, CT 06226
> MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 15:08:37 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Language and the Comp Curriculum
In-Reply-To:  <329A1320.6AFA@elmhurst.edu> from "Karin Evans" at Nov 25,
              96 01:44:00 pm
 
Everything comes around.  I remember well the joy in compositionland
during the late 60s and early 70s when we discovered that linguistics, in
various forms, and language itself, was the perfect subject for second
term comp.  The fad lasted only a year or two, when everybody realized
that the students found the topic bloodless and boring.  There's a reason
all those comp readers have a wide variety of interesting readings on
various topics.  --Ed White
 
> > Julia Neufang wrote: > >
> > Theresa brings up an interesting point below that I'd like to hear tossed
> > about here.  Are there examples of first year writing courses that take
> > writing as their content.  I mean specifically writing about writing, theory
> > and process, etc.?  As we're revising our courses here (both 101 and 102),
> > we have begun to argue about "content," and interestingly enough, the issue
> > of writing as content hasn't yet come up!  Could writing itself be the basis
> > for a second semester research course?  If there are models I'd like to hear
> > about them.  Thanks, Julia
>
> Julia--you might want to look at _The Discovery of Competence_, by  Kutz,
> Groden, and Zamel.  It theorizes and describes a writing curriculum
> centered on language.
>
> Karin
> --
>
> Karin Evans
> Department of English
> Elmhurst College
> 190 Prospect Ave.
> Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
> 630-617-3134
> karine@elmhurst.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 16:31:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Language and the Comp Curriculum
In-Reply-To:  <199611252308.PAA15958@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
As director at Rensselaer, I had the job of pulling together a theme-based
writing program that had been focused on individualism vs. community.
The TA's and students reported that they could find little connection
between the reading and the writing instruction.  I introduced language
and culture as a theme, using the Goshgarian reader _Exploring Language._
With integrated writing and reading assignments, the theme worked very
well.  Later we changed to George and Trimbur's _Reading Culture_, which
introduced a wider definition of "language."  Not bloodless at all, Ed!
Quite fun, in fact.
 
Roxanne Mountford
U. of Arizona
 
 
 
On Mon, 25 Nov 1996, Edward White wrote:
 
> Everything comes around.  I remember well the joy in compositionland
> during the late 60s and early 70s when we discovered that linguistics, in
> various forms, and language itself, was the perfect subject for second
> term comp.  The fad lasted only a year or two, when everybody realized
> that the students found the topic bloodless and boring.  There's a reason
> all those comp readers have a wide variety of interesting readings on
> various topics.  --Ed White
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 19:07:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      The Evil Empire
In-Reply-To:  <961118235236.21404f84@cup.edu> from "NAME =" at Nov 18,
              96 11:52:36 pm
 
I find myself in the curious position of defending ETS when in fact I have
never recommended that any school use ETS or any other comapny for
writing assessment.  My position remains that we need to develop our own
methods for assessing our students writing.  It is good
to hear from Bill's post and others who are referring to Fair Test that
ETS is under scrutiny.  I hope Ralph Nader gets them.  For me, the question of
testing is a lot larger than ETS.  Testing is an unfortunate part of America's
social and educational fabric.  For a really good discussion of the pervasive
and problematic position of testing in American life and education I would
recommend Allan Hanson's Testing Testing: Social Consequences of the Examined
Life published by UC Press in 1993.  There is little doubt in my mind that
the drive to test is often conflated with the need to teach; the result being
that standardized testing has severe negative consequences for education.
 
I do, however, think that ETS is reputable, as a testing company, but
I think that needs to be understood in terms of other testing
companies like Measurement INC which reports scoring 2 million pieces of
student writing each year and who equates true score (the idealized version of
writing ability a student would exhibit if she took the test an inumerable
number of times) with interrater reliability, the score given to writing
samples by a board of readers.  This, as Ed and others on the list will attest,
violates basic testing principles.  I can't vouch for ETS sales policies and
personnel, but for the most part they offer a standard, if not outdated
version of writing assessment.  As Ed has already mentioned, they have
continued the test development work, since the 60s, though it has probably had
less impact as we move, I hope, away from psychometrically-driven writing
assessment practices.  I would like to add to Ed's list of Roberta Camp,
Hunter Breland who is in Ed's new MlA book, as well as Ina Mullins and Claudia
Gentile (I'd be glad to send Bill or anyone else those citations off line).
 
Since I've been in Chicago at NCTE, the discussion about writing
assessment and ETS has taken some twists and turns.  Mili Clark and others
write of the frustration and real threat that ETS, ACT and other companies
pose to our ability to assess our students in ways that are consonant with
our theories about the teaching and learning of writing.  I think Ed and
others give good advice about how to deal with the testing companies, but
ultimately we cannot talk testing with ETS, ACT or other measurement
professionals.  It is a mistake to base our hope upon holistic scoring or
other measures developed by ETS.  For example, the problem with holistic scoring
for placement is 1) it is a psychometically-based procedure and 2) it is
hopelessly inefficient.  Student papers are read by two raters who give scores
on a scoring guideline they have to be trained to, then the scores are summed.
These scores then have to be coded to the courses in the school's curriculum
where cut scores are chosen to decide which numbers designate placement in
which courses.  What's even more ironic about all this indirection is that
research on placement readers show that they often decide on the class and
then recode their decisions in a number.  Bill Smith and Richard Haswell both
developed placment scoring in which readers make the decisions directly
without number or training sessions.  At Louisville, we have adapted these two
schemes to read student portfolios.  We have found what Haswell and Smith
found, that having readers make direct decisions about placement is a more
accurate way to place students in first-year writing classes.  It is also more
efficient.  We're reading entire portfolios for $4 a portfolio.  I'm not sure
how this information can help those of us who have lost or are facing the loss
of placement or other assessment systems, but it does point out that composition
teachers can design valid and efficient means for assessing students for
programmatic purposes.  Ed and others have urged us to become more active in
writing assessment for years.  Perhaps, this is the ultimate defense against
the ursurping of our assessment programs.
>
 
 
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Nov 1996 20:40:55 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Amorose <tamorose@PAUL.SPU.EDU>
Subject:      Number of Requirements
 
Having returned to wpa work after seven years of hard labor in straight
administration, I've been asked to report on the "prevalence of writing
requirements in U.S. higher education."  I still have my intuition on
this matter, but does anyone know of *recent* summary work on the sheer
numbers and types of programs?  I feel silly asking this, but I don't
know of source offhand.
 
Tom Amorose
Director of Campus Writing
Seattle Pacific University
Seattle, WA 98119
(206) 281-2089
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 00:20:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Minnesota
 
I recently visited the U. of Minnesota, invited there before the
Chris Anson case became public, by the Center for Interdisc. Studies of
Writing, headed by Lilly Bridwell-Bowles. In Minneapolis, I talked with
Lilly, Chris, Joel Weinsheimer, Shirley Garner(Chair of the Engl.Dept.),
and with other faculty and grad students. I went there with no personal or
professional relationships with any faculty or students involved in these
complex events. I met Joel W., Chris A., and Shirley Garner for the first
time. I had briefly met Lilly at the 1994 Nashville CCCC memorial for Jim
Berlin where she thanked me for sending a note praising her CCC article on
"Diversity and Discourse." My visit to Minn. was thus coincidental. While
there, I had conversations with various people who patiently and
articulately explained their positions. Some said there was no crisis in
Minnesota, that the Anson case was simply a poorly-managed personnel
problem, and that individual letters of concern sent there by some WPA folks
made them look uninformed in the eyes of the Minn. Administration which had
dismissed Chris. With all due respect to those colleagues who said there is
no crisis, I must report that my visit left me with the opinion that major
professional issues are involved.
 
I say this because I saw an apparent deprofessionalization of comp/rhet at
Minnesota through the absorption of writing instruction into an English
Dept. oriented to literature. This deprofessionalization seems connected to
larger budget and policy issues which I will address below and which have
consequences for comp/rhet in general. First, though, I should report on a
possible climate of fear surrounding this deprofessionalization.
 
While in Minneapolis, I was approached confidentially by some grad students
who requested a private meeting because they were reluctant to talk to me in
public. I subsequently met them at my hotel and began by saying that I was
not asking them to take any risks and not asking them to tell me anything.
They said they wanted to talk to me so that I could inform the WPA network
about their views on what is happening to comp at Minnesota and to urge WPA
to send a team to investigate. I was told about warnings NOT to speak with
me while I was in town which one grad student described as a "gag order"
that produced the opposite effect of encouraging them to meet with me. Their
explanation of Chris Anson's abrupt removal corresponded to a picture
suggested by some others I spoke to there: The large budget of the big comp
program is a major prize and target. Chris was reluctant to have the English
Dept. take over comp, as he himself indicated. After a 1994 merger committee
held hearings, Chris says he agreed to "collaboration" while another faculty
member I spoke to said that Chris had "agreed" to "merger." Under Chris's
direction, the comp program's instructors were about 50% from English and
50% from other disciplines. Chris supported the interdisciplinary character
of the writing program and professional status for the TAs on its staff, the
grad students and others reported. The English Dept., according to the grad
students, would need to control the comp program to increase its share of
English literature TAs teaching writing. The grad students meeting privately
with me saw the English Dept. at the U. as a weak academic unit which needed
to boost its courses and student contact-hours. This need for contact-hours
had become urgent because of a new cost-effective budgeting system imposed
by the Univ.(a part of the "U2000 Plan" known as "responsiblity-centered
management"(RCM), more of which below). One grad student pejoratively
described faculty in the English Dept. as "irrelevantly out of touch with
students, not learning student names in their classes." Another grad student
I spoke with expressed doubt about going on for a phd and joining the
academy because of what this student saw as the poor example of some English
faculty. Regarding these allegations, while at Minnesota, in the Engl. Dept.
home of Lind Hall, I did witness the scene depicted in a WPA posting by
Chris. Walking the corridors, I observed some classes through glass walls
where senior faculty at the front of the room lectured sleepy groups of 8-10
students, though my visit to Lilly's grad seminar in feminist rhetoric was
lively. To be fair, I must say here that some students have fallen asleep in
my classes too and that every campus including my own has some senior and
junior faculty lecturing students to sleep. To be fair again, I can report
that one faculty member who supports Chris in these events insisted that
younger English professors at Minn. DO care about good pedagogy. A "sizable
minority" in the Engl.Dept., I was told, are good teachers, even though this
attention to pedagogy is relatively recent. Overall, then, in my opinion,
the overgeneralized criticisms of the English Dept. I heard are best put in
the context of a department taking over a huge labor-intensive program in a
new field of composition where appropriate pedagogy is a key professional
concern. I should add that the faculty member who defended the "sizable
minority of English faculty who care about good teaching" also spoke AGAINST
there being a conspiracy of the English Dept. to take over comp; this
faculty person said it was NOT likely that the English Dept. initiated the
events which led to Chris's dismissal and NOT likely that the English Dept.
lobbied for the takeover of comp by literature, though it was probably
apparent to English faculty what English could gain in a development whose
impetus lay elsewhere(or as another professor said to me, taking over the
huge comp program is a budgetary "shot-in-the-arm for the English dept.").
 
The grad students meeting with me secretly as well as some others suggested
that if current ideas to convert the comp program into large lecture
courses proceed, there will be recitation sections run by recently-hired
"education specialists"(ABDs and new Phds paid $25-35K/yr for teaching 8
comp sections, 2 per quarter) and by grad students. This direction was
confirmed by Engl.Dept. Chair Shirley Garner in my interview with her when
she told me her plan to teach comp next year by inviting famous writers to
lecture large groups of students on writing, then having recitation sections
after. She was enthusiastic about the project. When I asked her how long she
planned to keep teaching comp after next year, she seemed uncertain. The
grad students who spoke to me secretly thought that large lectures were an
"unprofessional" way to do comp, in their words. They also thought that
education specialists teaching 8-sections/year of comp would gradually
replace many grad students because ed.specs. do NOT get tuition waivers and
are thus cheaper than phd students. However, there is some disagreement
among folks I talked to concerning whether ed.specs. are filling a current
shortfall in grad students available to teach comp or are in fact replacing
more-expensive grad TAs; this issue needs clarification. In addition, I was
told by a faculty member that the new cost-effective budget plan of
responsiblity-centered management"(RCM) is a form of "zero-base budgeting"
through which each academic unit has to justify its budget by raising the
revenues for its operation(through productivity measured in such things as
tuition-generating student contact-hours), thus making the high
student-contact of comp a prize target.
 
It was also suggested to me that transferring the comp program to English
may enable the Administration to do an end-run around its recently
stalemated attack on tenure at Minnesota. This end-run is called "transfer
of effort" and could involve reassigning "unproductive" faculty and faculty
from detenured or closed units to new work such as teaching comp, which
would become a "dumping ground" according to one source. Under Chris Anson,
it seems, the former comp program did not fit this new budget model and did
not structure comp as a resource to assist dismantling tenure.
 
In this budget-tenure scenario, Chris Anson indicated that his response to
criticism of student writing was to request more funding for the comp
program, which was apparently underfunded and very profitable at the same
time, producing many student contact-hours with grad TAs and a substantial
$1 million surplus for the University budget. While some grad students and
faculty suggested to me that the English Dept. needed the  budget and the
student-contact hours of the comp program, and while some referred to the
ongoing tenure battle as a factor, others indicated another agenda that
needs further inquiry: conservative administration and faculty wanting to
get control of what they perceived negatively as a student-centered,
interdisciplinary program in comp.
 
In place of the former comp program, I heard of ideas to install a
standardized writing curriculum in addition to lecture courses, though I did
not hear of plans for extending teacher-training of the kind Chris Anson's
program had in place. In my separate discussions with them, English Chair
Shirley Garner and new Comp Director Joel W. were earnest, collegial, and
hospitable(as was Lilly). Both Shirley and Joel were added to my schedule at
someone else's request, not mine, because my original schedule included only
a public talk, attending classes, and meeting with grad students or jr.fac.
working on projects. I can only conclude that Shirley and Joel wanted to
talk with me to present their case which they did with admirable
articulateness. Joel is a decent fellow and an intelligent scholar but
neither he nor Shirley represent themselves as comp professionals, though
they can become so over a period of years with a good faculty development
program. I told Shirley that my literary phd left me unequipped to teach
writing and that it took me 5 years in a staff development seminar to learn
this other field. Joel did tell me that NO paper trail exists to document
the failure of Chris Anson as comp director and that NO documentation exists
on the failure of the comp program to teach writing to students at the
University. I did hear from others that some documentation exists confirming
the program's successes, from positive outside assessment to positive
student evaluation. I also heard that there were letters of complaint from
some professors that students were not learning how to write, but Chris
reports that in the personnel file assembled to replace him he saw only four
"mildly critical" letters and one very critical letter which did not refer
to him specifically but rather addressed student writing generally, he says.
In addition, I heard from some other faculty(NOT from Joel or Shirley) that
Chris was often away from campus doing professional work. Chris said this
was "exaggerated," that he recalls 4-5 trips per year, and that if he
thought the trips were affecting the comp program he would not have gone.
Chris and others also told me that only 1.2 faculty lines were assigned to
the large comp program, divided among Chris and two other professors, which
Chris argued was a minimal institutional investment in a big job for which
he had accumulated some affirmation and endorsement(Morrill Chair, Teacher
of the Year, etc.)
 
To his credit, Joel decently acknowledged the messy administrative
process that removed Chris, and another faculty member positively suggested
to me that Joel may be indeed more concerned about the future of writing at
Minnesota than the Administration currently is, with its new budget goals
and reluctance to hire comp professionals, according to this other
professor. Near the end of our talk, Joel said to me that the campus wpa
"serves at the pleasure of the administration," and he cited to me the chain
of authority from President to Provost to Dean to Director which gives every
officer power to remove those below. However,this power may have been used
improperly because Chris said he is negotiating with the Univ. for violating
its own personnel rules which require 6 months prior notice before removal.
 
Before Chris's replacment, the new Provost had reportedly initiated an early
review of former Liberal Arts Dean Julia Davis's performance, concluded
negatively, and decided on her non-renewal. (I was told that Davis had
apparently lost interest in the merger of English/comp and that with her
departure the U of Minn. may have lost its last female senior administrator
at a time when administrators of color were also scarce, which needs to be
researched for confirmation.) Soon-to-be-ex-Dean of Liberal Arts Julia Davis
left office early in January 1996 and was then replaced by Professor Bob
Holt from Poli.Sci. as Interim Dean. Chris said that Holt began an early
review of Chris's performance in the first year of Chris's routine
three-year renewal as comp director, and Chris was removed while he was out
of the country in August, replaced with Joel by the Interim Dean who then
left office when a permanent Dean of Liberal Arts(a political scientist as
are the Provost and ex-Interim Dean) came on board in the fall, after the
apparent obstacles to merging comp into English(Anson and perhaps Davis)
were removed.
 
I heard more during my trip to Minnesota but will end this report now
because it is already very long. What I heard makes me propose again that
WPA consider sending a team there to look deeper than I was able. I see my
report as suggestive, not conclusive, but, in my opinion, the fear I
encountered, the abrupt removal of Anson, the turn towards ed. specialists,
the idea for large lectures to "teach" writing, the possibility of faculty
transfers to comp instruction due to detenuring policies, the apparently
early evaluations of some administrators by others, warrant further inquiry.
I understand that these issues will be on the agenda at the July WPA
conference in Houghton, which will be one place to reflect on the apparent
deprofessionalization of comp. suggested here.
 
Respectfully submitted---Ira Shor
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 07:41:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <199611260520.AAA02867@mhv.net>
 
Ira:
 
Thank you for your informative report!  Long posts are great when they're
as useful as yours.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason U.
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 06:54:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
 
RE Ira Shor's post, particularly his re-proposal that WPA consider sending
a team there: a month or so I was talking about Chris Anson's removal with
one of our AAUP people here--someone who's also involved with AAUP on the
national level--and she felt very strongly that it would be worth WPA's
while, assuming it was ok with Chris, to talk with AAUP National about
this.  I know that AAUP was out at Minnesota re: the tenure code issue, and
I don't know if they've already been apprised of Chris's situation or not,
but for what it's worth: our AAUP people (and, again, we've got a
collective bargaining unit) feel very strongly that composition is an
academic field AND that current administration attempts here to write my
job description (I've already talked at some length on this list about
this) are infringements on academic-department prerogatives and academic
freedom.  Now, my appointment is a FACULTY appointment, and judging from
Ira's post it sounds as if the chain of command at Minnesota--and the terms
of Chris's appointment as comp director--were administrative.  BUT because
writing program administration is a different kind of administration from
other kinds, as we discussed earlier when this whole thing came up, it
seems to me as if it might be a least worth a shot to see if AAUP is
interested in this as an academic freedom OR due process issue and would be
willing to investigate it at WPA's or Chris's request.  It seems to me that
it would at least be worth knowing whether they would or not, especially
since they DO this kind of thing and wouldn't have the same worries about
getting in over their heads financially and practically that WPA
understandably has.
 
Anyway, my two cents.  Maybe there's a history of AAUP not supporting
comp/rhet people that I don't know about, but if not?
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:05:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Language and the Comp Curriculum
 
Aside from the Kutz et al book, there's Toni-Lee Caposella's _Language
Matters_, a reader put out by Harcourt Brace, that has excellent sections on
narrative, language and gender, language manipulation (doublespeak and
such), and other language topics.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
 
>
>> > Julia Neufang wrote: > >
>> > Theresa brings up an interesting point below that I'd like to hear tossed
>> > about here.  Are there examples of first year writing courses that take
>> > writing as their content.  I mean specifically writing about writing,
theory
>> > and process, etc.?  As we're revising our courses here (both 101 and 102),
>> > we have begun to argue about "content," and interestingly enough, the issue
>> > of writing as content hasn't yet come up!  Could writing itself be the
basis
>> > for a second semester research course?  If there are models I'd like to
hear
>> > about them.  Thanks, Julia
>>
>> Julia--you might want to look at _The Discovery of Competence_, by  Kutz,
>> Groden, and Zamel.  It theorizes and describes a writing curriculum
>> centered on language.
>>
>> Karin
>> --
>>
>> Karin Evans
>> Department of English
>> Elmhurst College
>> 190 Prospect Ave.
>> Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
>> 630-617-3134
>> karine@elmhurst.edu
>>
>
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:06:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ann Feldman <feldman@UIC.EDU>
Subject:      Thanks to Ira and a Brief Question
 
Ira: My thanks as well for your long and thoughtful report. I'll share your
post with my graduate student staff of comp directors because it is so
important that they understand the institutional context and its effect on
comp instruction. The University of Illinois at Chicago is also talking
about responsibility-centered budgeting and this view of university
financing (every boat on its own bottom) will have a direct effect of
funding the departments that house composition programs. You post comes just
after I attended a focus group at NCTE led by Mara Holt where one of the
many topics of concern was institutional agendas and how they affect the
agenda of a composition program. One query:  I'm curious as to the fields of
the graduate students. I'm guessing they were not from English.
 
Ann M. Feldman
Associate Professor of English
 Director of English Composition
feldman@uic.edu
 
 
>Ira:
>
>Thank you for your informative report!  Long posts are great when they're
>as useful as yours.
>
>Chris Thaiss
>George Mason U.
>Fairfax, VA 22030
>
>(703) 993-1196
>
>
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
--------------------
 
                                       Ann Merle Feldman
 
                        Associate Professor of English
 
       and Director of the Composition Program
 
                                           feldman@uic.edu
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 08:21:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112606542979@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
How might we get an AAUP rep to our summer conference? Having a rep there
to listen to and participate in the various plenaries on professional
issues and in the discussion groups would be, I think, potentially
(immensely?) valuable.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:25:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Forwarded by request
 
From:   IN%"jwillia9@gmu.edu" 25-NOV-1996 19:46:40.15
To:     IN%"BMMAID@ualr.edu"
CC:
Subj:   From Trent Batson--about Epiphany Institute speakers
 
Return-path: <jwillia9@gmu.edu>
Received: from gmu.edu (portal.gmu.edu) by UALR.EDU (PMDF V4.2-11 #15587) id
 <01IC9WG3GB0G0028P1@UALR.EDU>; Mon, 25 Nov 1996 19:46:32 CDT
Received: from osf1.gmu.edu by gmu.edu; (5.65v3.2/1.1.3.9/GMUv7) id AA27340;
 Mon, 25 Nov 1996 20:45:56 -0500
Date: Mon, 25 Nov 1996 20:46:46 -0500
From: jwillia9@gmu.edu (Judy Williamson)
Subject: From Trent Batson--about Epiphany Institute speakers
To: BMMAID@ualr.edu
Message-id: <v02130519aebff6155b29@[192.0.2.1]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
X-Sender: jwillia9@osf1.gmu.edu
 
Barry,
 
Could you please share this with WPA and any other lists where it might
fit? Thanks, Judy
 
 
>Date: Mon, 25 Nov 1996 15:16:44 -0500 (EST)
>From: "Trent Batson, Dir., Acad. Tech., Gallaudet U."
> <TWBATSON@gallua.gallaudet.edu>
>Subject: draft for new posting
>To: jwillia9@gmu.edu
>Organization: Gallaudet University, Washington, DC
>Mime-Version: 1.0
>
>
>This is a supplemental posting to the earlier posting last week about the
>Epiphany Institute.  This is the second posting.
>
>The Epiphany Institute, January 8-11, at George Mason University, will be a
>watershed event.  The following major national leaders in changing how writing
>is taught will serve as featured speakers and/or workshop leaders:
>
>* Fred Kemp, president of the Daedalus Group, producer of the most popular
>  writing software in the country;
>* Steve Gilbert, creator and leader of AAHE's Teaching, Learning, and
>  Technology Roundtables, the major national movement influencing the re-
>  organization of universities around technology;
>* Bill Condon, a national leader in portfolio assessment in computer-intensive
>  programs and local leader of Washington State University Online;
>* Richard Selfe, co-leader of the most important national
>computers-and-writing
>  faculty development program at Michigan Technological University;
>* Stuart Moulthrop, a well-known hypertext author and pioneer;
>* Randy Bass, director of the Crossroads Project (international American
>  Studies electronic resources) demonstrating the (then) new Epiphany web page
>  resources;
>* John O'Connor, vice-provost for information technology, George Mason
>  University;
>* and, of course, Trent Batson and Judy Williamson, co-leaders of the Epiphany
>  Project, along with the "e-team":
>
>        Greg Ritter, Gallaudet University
>        Andrew Higgins, American University
>        Bill Fleitz, American University
>        Lee Karalis, American University
>        Gail Matthews-DeNatale, Epiphany Project Consultant
>        Elizabeth Cooper, Virginia Commonwealth University
>        Ann Woodlief, Virginia Commonwealth University
>        Michael Keller, Virginia Commonwealth University
>        Joe Essid, University of Richmond
>        Ginger Montecino,  George Mason University
>        Mary Lou Crouch,  George Mason University
>        Ruth Fischer, George Mason University
>        Wilkie Leith,  George Mason University
>        Peter Sands, University of Maine, Presque Isle
>
>It is hard to imagine a more powerful set of institute leaders; there is one
>leader or speaker for every four participants.
>
>Yet, all of these leaders will integrate their presentations and workshops
>into
>the training scheme for the Institute based on the STEPs model.
>
>"Astride the Divide," the Epiphany Institute January 8-11 at George Mason
>University is a don't-miss event.  Many universities suddenly feel a strong
>need for direction and ideas regarding technology integration.  This Institute
>is one way to meet that need.  We hope that many of our official sites will
>send representatives in addition to the other attendees.
>
>Please register soon as our Institutes tend to fill up quickly.  The
>registration is limited to 100; the site, George Mason University, is a
>leading
>technology center so the computing facilities are first class.
>
>Registration information:
>
>
>ACCOMMODATIONS -- Are available at the Holiday Inn Fair Oaks, located on
>Lee Jackson Highway next to the Fair Oaks Mall. The conference rate is
>$75.00 single/double and is listed under Epiphany Institute.  The hotel
>phone number is (703) 352-2525 and the FAX is (703) 691-4083.
>
>TRANSPORTATION -- Near-by airports are Dulles, National and Baltimore
>Washington (BWI).  Trains go into D.C.'s Union Station.  George Mason
>University is about a 30 minute drive from D.C.  Travel time by car from
>Baltimore to D.C. is about one hour.  Dulles is closest to GMU.
>
>#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
>INSTITUTE FEE: The cost to attend the Epiphany Institute is $585  and
>includes breakfast Thursday - Saturday, dinners on Wednesday and Friday,
>and conference materials; computer lab access and training sessions for 3
>days.  Discounts for teams available: Fees for the second person to attend
>from an institution -- $525; third and other team members -- $500.  Payment
>in full is expected prior to the Institute and may be made by check, VISA,
>Master Card, or send a purchase order.
>#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
>
>                                          EPIPHANY INSTITUTE REGISTRATION
>
>      Registration deadline: 27 December 96.
>      Print and complete this registration form.  You will receive
>confirmation by
>      fax or U.S. mail.
>
>Return registration material to Diane Waters:
>by email <DWater1@gmu.edu>
>by fax 703-993-2112
>or, by mail: Diane Waters George Mason University, 4400 University Ave.,
>Events Management Office, Mail Stop #3G3, Fairfax, VA 22030
>
>Name: ___________________________________________________________________
>
>Title: ____________________________________________________________________
>
>Institution: _______________________________________________________________
>
>Mailing Address: _________________________________________________________
>
>City: ________________________ State:________ ZIP: ________
>
>Phone: ________________________ day ________________________
>evening
>
>FAX # ________________________
>
>Email address (print very carefully, pelase)
>____________________________________
>
>Your URL if you have one ________________________________________________
>
>List other members from your campus who will be attending this Institute
>with you:
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>Please share your expectations and what you hope to gain from the Institute:
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>
>Please write briefly about your background and experience in teaching with
>technology.
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>____________________________________________________________________
>
>#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
>REMEMBER:  To ask questions about this Institute, send email to
>Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not email to this list or to an individual.)
>#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
>
>
>
>
>Judy Williamson
>Epiphany Project Administrator
>Email: JWillia9@gmu.edu      http://mason2.gmu.edu/~jwillia9/
>Voice & FAX: 703-845-1453
>*********************************
>"If you get in the sand box, you have to play." --Peter Sands, Epiphany Leader
>*********************************
>THE EPIPHANY PROJECT -- Strategies and support for integrating technology
>into writing classrooms.
>
>Send Epiphany Project email to:
>        Epiphany@gmu.edu
>
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:32:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Gorrell <DGORRELL@TIGGER.STCLOUD.MSUS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?!
 
Ed--It's all over the place in Minnesota too.  The U of MN calls it College in
the Schools.  Our new president wants us to do it--everybody's doing it!--but
so far at St. Cloud State we've managed to resist.  I'm afraid it will be a
losing game, because other colleges come into St. Cloud high schools with their
nifty programs.
Donna Gorrell
dgorrell@tigger.stcloud.msus.edu
ed 8il
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Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 10:00:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grading
In-Reply-To:  <3299C12D.549D@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
 
To add to what Frank said (& with whom I agree)
 
and teach them precisely what we are teaching them (dominant [as opposed
to majority] language practices).
Irv
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@HAWAII.EDU>
Subject:      TCC-L Online Conference 1997
In-Reply-To:  <96Nov25.211900hwt.586960(6)@relay1.Hawaii.Edu>
 
CALL FOR PROPOSALS!
 
Please consider submitting a proposal/paper for the second annual TCC-L
Online Conference. Here are the particulars for this _completely online_
conference:
 
Title: Second Annual Teaching in the Community Colleges Online Conference
 
Theme: Trends and Issues in Online Instruction
 
Conference Dates: April 1-3, 1997 (Tue, Wed, Thu)
 
25 Nov. 1996 through 31 Jan. 1997: Submission and review of proposals;
   Jan. 31 is the deadline. (Please see the submission procedures below.)
 
Mar. 14: For accepted proposals--deadline for all papers (including
   presenter's bio and photo for the conference homepage)
 
 
Possible Topics
---------------
- Innovative online instructional strategies
- Teaching style and success in online instruction
- Collaborative learning in online classes
- Are occasional f2f meetings critical in online classes?
- Cheating in online classes
- Workload issues re online classes
- Online strategies for student research papers
- Synchronous strategies: strengths and weaknesses
- Is asynchronous communication enough for online classes?
- Comparison-contrast between Internet and computer classrooms
- Online strategies for the primarily traditional classroom
- Outcomes of online vs. traditional instruction
- Retention in online classes
- Sense of community in online classes
- Preparing students for online instruction
- BBSs vs. Internet for online instruction
- Harassment issues in online instruction
- Evaluation trends and issues for online instruction
- Administrative issues re online instruction
- The electronic library and the online classroom
- Counseling issues re online instruction
- Admissions and registration issues re online instruction
- Computing center perspectives on online instruction
- Role of learning assistance centers in online instruction
- Other: ________________________________________
 
 
Procedures for Submitting a Proposal
------------------------------------
Presentation Title:
Presenter's name (include highest degree(s) attained, e.g., PhD, MBA):
Presenter's academic title(s), college, department:
Presenter's snailmail (college) address:
Presenter's email (and WWW address if available):
Paper status: Please indicate whether the proposed presentation has been
   previously published in a journal. If it has, please describe
   substantive changes that will be incorporated in this presentation.
*****
Proposal: Ten- to twenty-line description or summary of your proposed
   presentation.
Format: Standard (generic) ASCII text (do not send as end encoded file).
Send to: Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@hawaii.edu> or to any one of the review
   committee members: Patrick Bjork, chair <bjork@plains.nodak.edu>,
   Ramesh Gaonkar <gaonkarr@goliath.sunyocc.edu>, Jay Wootten
   <wootten@salem.kent.edu>
 
 
Activities
----------
- All presentations will be posted on the conference webpage from Mar.
  25-31, to allow participants time to read them prior to the actual
  conference from Apr. 1-3. They will remain on the web during and for a
  while after the conference.
- All presenters will be expected to respond to private and public email
  questions and comments from participants re their papers. All presenters
  and participants will be included in the conference discussion list.
- All presenters will be scheduled for a one-hour MOO session on one of
  the three conference days. The coordinator for MOO sessions will be
  contacting presenters for preferred times. The sessions will be an
  informal medium for presenters to meet with participants. Practice MOO
  sessions wil be conducted prior to Apr. 1-3.
- All conference papers will be published in the spring 1997 issue of the
  Teaching in the Community College (Electronic) Journal (TCC-J).
 
 
For further information, please write to Jim Shimabukuro
<jamess@hawaii.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:05:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/26/96 06:54
 
Thanks to Ira for his extremely interesting and balanced report on the
situation at Minnesota. One of the issues that really concerns me is the fear
that Graduate Students are feeling. Ira's report of nearly clandestine
meetings is supported by notes that both Bill Pederson and I have received off
list from students who are eager to have this issue discussed but are really
quite afraid to go public with their concerns. I was going to propose the
discussion of the "Minnesota situation" as a special "discussion event" on
WPA-L. It is really important that we discuss both the open and submerged
agendas of this issue on this list, and it is important as well that we do it
in the spirit of inquiry and collegiality that has traditionally characterized
our discussions. Some of the principals--Joel and Chris--are here, as are some
who recently reviewed the writing program and some of the concerned graduate
students. We have an extremely rare opportunity to do a live case study of a
paradigmatic event that we are likely to see re-enacted at other places
(Michigan comes to mind). We have a chance to look at genuine academic issues,
budget issues, issues of campus politics, and issues of the larger political
scene as they impinge on campuses. But there needs to be a POINT to this
discussion as well, beyond pointing fingers and assigning blame. And the point
must be, it seems to me, is how, in the interplay of these complex forces at
our universities we are going to ensure effective writing instruction for our
students and effective preparation for future faculty. The professionalization
or deprofessionalization of rhetoric and composition as a discipline only
matters, in my view, if it contributes to those two goals.
 
Ira, would it be possible for you to extract, from your entry, a series of
questions that might focus this discussion? I regret, in some ways, that we
are embarking on this just before the Thanksgiving Holidays when many of us
are likelyto be away fromthe screen. And, since this discussion should be a
long one, let's agree to keep "Minnesota" as the subject line. Joel and
Chris--are you willing to participate? Graduate students? Would other
principals from UMTC be willing to do guest spots? They are certainly welcome
to join us. Can we do this?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 11:15:19 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Authenticated sender is <lsewell@cecasun.utc.edu>
From:         lsewell@CECASUN.UTC.EDU
Subject:      Composition Studies
 
Could someone please send me the mailing address (and email address
if possible) for the journal Composition Studies?  It's not in our
library.
 
Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:23:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      no mail
 
Please remember that if you are going to be away from your email for an
extended period over the holidays to set wpa-l to NOMAIL. To do so, send the
following message to listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
set wpa-l nomail
 
When you wish to return to the fray, send the following message
 
set wpa-l mail
 
I will be gone over the break (Yo, El Paso!), but I will try to monitor wpa-l
from there on occasion. Everyone have a relaxing break.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:27:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
 
Theresa,
Unless somebody else on the list knows the answer to this offhand, I'd be
willing to check with our AAUP people about how to do this. Everybody's
already left or is in the process of leaving for Thanksgiving, and I'll be
leaving town pretty soon myself, but I could find something out by the
middle of next week.
 
Rita
 
 
 
>How might we get an AAUP rep to our summer conference? Having a rep there
>to listen to and participate in the various plenaries on professional
>issues and in the discussion groups would be, I think, potentially
>(immensely?) valuable.
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 11:10:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grading
 
Ed White wrote:
 
>Has anyone noticed how faithfully the grading discussion here has
>followed the usual classic/romantic controversy?
 
Makes sense to me.  That's why a third position becomes vital (spoken like a
dogmatic Peircean, eh?).  We need structures, just ones that adequately
account for our touch of glory.  (Unlike romantics, pragmaticists are always
optimists - just very critical ones.)
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 11:10:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grading
 
Pat Belanoff wrote:
 
>Very few of our TAs put grades on their students' papers until after our
>mid-semester dry run and because this is the norm, I get almost no
>complaints about the lack of grades.  On the other hand, teachers are
>required to send a written note to any and all students who are in danger
>of failing at least by the dry run, but after that, at any time when they
>recognize that a student is failing.  And they are required to give any
>student who asks some indication of how they're doing.  Our teachers must
>handle that well because again I get no complaints.  In fact, this
>semester I have had no complaints. Undoubtedly it helps that this has been
>the norm for years and practiced in almost all classes.
 
I had the sense that it worked somewhat like this a Nebraska-Lincoln, where
these practices were merely common, not pervasive.  Wasn't your whole
program under attack for "lack of rigor," though?  That was somewhat the
case at UN-L, too.  Did you have any sense that these grading practices were
part of what stirred up the opposition at the larger level?
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 11:10:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grading
 
Chet Pryor wrote:
 
>       You also suggest that the overvaluation of grades is culturally
>reinforced.  Wouldn't it have to be likewise *culturally* removed before
>our students bought any of our arguments?  I chair special academic
>appeals on my campus and agree that the focus on grades, separate from
>what grades represent, has become a neurosis; this neurosis transcends
>age, income, and level of education.  It permeates our culture.  Our
>cultural norms for student evaluation will have to change; changing our
>expectations for student performance alone won't accomplish very much.
 
You may be right.  The ungraded but still assessment-rich system I've
seen at Alverno College seems to work well enough, but it's a special
case in many ways.  Meanwhile, its students said it took a couple of
years to adjust to what was going on (though once they'd adjusted they
did not seem to want to go back).  Three quick responses, though: 1) I
have a hard enough time thinking of all the unexamined cultural neuroses
I forward to feel good about forwarding an examined one; 2) five grades
for any and all student accomplishments over a semester seems one of the
most reductive and stupid of our culture's neurotic uses of operant
conditioning; and 3) since this sort of operant conditioning demonstrably
works against valuable learning (Alfie Kohn again), education should be
one of the best places from which to start reversing the neurosis.
 
It all goes back to defining outcomes again.  If we get really good at
assessing and explaining student work in terms they understand, we could
undermine grades.  Assessment and evaluation are vital; grades are empty
but virulent replacements, substituted through persistent operant
conditioning.  The switch back to substance might succeed if done "merely"
on a campus-wide basis, even before the culture changes.  It ain't gonna
happen one class at a time, I'll agree with that.  Even so, your earlier
example of students memorizing what they like much better than what they
must argues against, not for, grades.  Grades are so simplistic as to be
an almost obvious conditioning ruse, encouraging magical thinking,
"laziness," and distaste for whatever is apparently so awful that
it can only be encouraged through such a heavy-handed reward and
punishment system. Basing grades on outcomes, at least, might work a
little bit against that complex of fear, craving, and loathing.
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 09:16:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112609274701@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "Rita Malenczyk"
              at Nov 26, 96 09:27:47 am
 
I was originally very skeptical about WPA involvement with the MN
situation, but the postings over the last week, particularly Ira's
careful and detailed report and David's response to it, have changed my
mind.  I think the MN situation has clear links to the high
school/college thread, which also demeans composition studies by reducing
it to a high school course.  This may well be the time to stand up for
the discipline.  So here is what I think we should do.
        Before we act we must have reliable and complete information.  I
propose that Theresa appoint a team of three to prepare a report on the
situation to the WPA Board (the org), also to be published on this list.
My experience with this kind of thing says that three is the right
number, for lots of reasons. The
three should consist of people who are higher-level administrators,
like Sue McCleod and David Schwalme, and they should be high-powered and
distant enough so that the upper administration at MN will meet with
them.  If the Board still meets at MLA, we should press it to provide
that committee with expense funding next month so it can get to work right
after the first of the year.
        The goals of the report should be to clarify what happened and
why, and also to serve as a springboard for further action.  If AAUP
turns out to be interested (I am skeptical here), the report allows WPA
to ask it to investigate.  Perhaps the report could be published in
Academe.  Fact is, at this point we don't know what action might be
effective and various avenues need to be explored: ADE? North Central
Accreditation?  One of the teacher unions?  Newspapers?
        Whatever we do, we must avoid hasty, self-serving, and futile
action.  That means proceeding step by step and making sure that we are
heard when we speak--and that we have something to say that cannot be
ignored.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 10:57:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112606542979@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Academic issue, I don't know, but I'd try for the same reason as the due
process issue--if no one tries it, no one will ever get it....
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 13:01:15 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Authenticated sender is <lsewell@cecasun.utc.edu>
From:         lsewell@CECASUN.UTC.EDU
Subject:      C. Murphy
 
I've been trying to contact Christina Murphy, but her email address
at Texas Christian University no longer works.  Does anyone know if
she's changed universities?  Or Christina, are you out there
anywhere?
 
Thanks,
Lauren Sewell
UT-Chattanooga
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 11:03:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112609051216@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Dave....
 
Very well said.  I'm in for the duration, and I'd like, if funds are
available, to go to U Minn if WPA sends a team.  I really want to see and
talk to my fellow grad students and their profs face to face.
Body language says so much in these instances.....
 
If you want something, like professional status and fair treatment,
you've gotta ask for it--and make the case for it too.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 13:53:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Minnesota
 
Question:  Should the WPA assess whether or not writing programs
and their directors are professional?
 
When the Anson case first came upon the WPA-l, the consensus
seemed to be that such assessment was a legitimate function of WPA
(which already conducts on-site "investigations" at the invitation of
some legitimate authority) and also that a statement of qualifications
for a writing-program director should be drawn up.
 
By no means were all persons on the listserve in agreement about
sending an investigative team to Minnesota. (there had already been
such a WPA team there before Chris was fired; the Minnesota
administration might refuse to supply such a team with information
or interviews).  I would like a WPA team to investigate the issues
which Ira cites in his report and any others it might uncover.  But,
can such a team function, and what cachet would it have, by going to
Minnesota without an invitation from some official body or persons?
Strong-arming our way into Minnesota would look as fascistic to
impartial observers as the events which led to Chris' dismissal do to us.
What are the possibilities for persuading an official body at Minnesota
to invite an investigative team?  The major argument for sending a WPA
team is the one Ira brings up several times in his report: that composition
instruction is a profession and that the whole profession should be
alarmed wh
en changes in how composition instruction is delivered
de-professionalize that instruction.
 
Since it is necessary to counter the arguments of the devil, I will raise
the devil's main argument.  Who made the WPA an authority
over composition?  Aren't you folk self-selected, despite your Ph.D.'s
in rhetoric and your publications in the field?  Imagine an administration
deciding that the English Dept. at my university must fire all professors
who profess literature before 1660 on the grounds that our undergrad
and graduate students are simply not interested in Medieval and Renais-
sance literature?  So a handful of faculty are fired.  The Modern Language
Ass
ociation might well object to targeting the early fields of literature for
extinction, arguing that a major English Dept. needs to offer the full range
of literature in order for that Dept. to have professional standing.  But the
administration of this university would not take seriously a delegation from
MLA coming to investigate what the administration had done to the English
Dept.  In my hypothetical (I hope) scenario, only an official accrediting agenc
ysuch as Middle States or the State Department of Education would have the
clout to investigate and write a report with recommendations about the forced
retrenchment of Medieval and Renaissance Literature.
 
William Pederson made a claim for real politik:  we simply claim the
authority for ourselves that we wish to exercise.  I just wish the Other Guys
didn't do the same.  But it's worth a try.
 
Clout--don't leave home without it.
 
--Mili Clark (Devil's Advocate Pro Tem, O tempore O mores!)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 12:09:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <01ICAY8Z67LU8XCN9O@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
I ask all of you to remember that Chuck Schuster is still president of
WPA; my office does not begin till 1997. Having said that, I want to say
that it was my understanding that Ira's posting was to give us enough
information on the situation so that we could go ahead with plans for the
sumner conference, on which the Mich Tech team and I have been working
very hard. As you will recall, the conference was to take up the precise
issues of Ira's post--and this you will see when the conference
announcement and call for papers is posted here (and mailed through Postal
Services) BEFORE Christmas. It is true that not enough people thought we
should rush to send a team to Minnesota and that (I thought this was the
consensus) so as not to rush into anything we would discuss issues arising
OUT of the Minnesota situation (in the conference plenary sessions), come
up with what it is we can do (in discussion sessions), and then be
proactive in our decisions (return to plenary sessions--to be moderated).
Ira's visit has given us most valuable information, and he has in his
posting drawn together in one place a lot of the issues we discussed last
summer on this list. It is my understanding that Ira posted his
observations from his Minnesota visit to generate further thought--and
paper proposals on important issues for the summer conference. We've
worked hard to plan this conference; I beg you not to have the conference
we've planned on the listserv instead of next summer at Houghton. I beg
you to keep the discussion alive and use the listserv to generate issues
to take up in a more formal way at Houghton. One of the things I'd planned
that could be valuable to us is to have the proceedings published. And
this itself could be a call to arms.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 12:23:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <01ICAY8Z67LU8XCN9O@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
I am looking forward to the discussion of what is going on at Minnesota
because it is not an isolated situation.  We recently had several people
jump in on the proposal to establish lecture-break out versions of
composition.  The proposal is being considered here for the same
reasons as well: increased accountability pressures are forcing faculty
into lower division courses, and a few faculty can generate a lot of
student contact hours through the lecture format, with graduate students
left to do the real work of grading papers at the same time that they
lose their authority as classroom teachers and become "discussion
leaders."  Also the Minnesota raises the question of whether
"independent" comp programs that are outside departmental structures are
more vulnerable to dramatic intervention by upper administrators.  The
upper administration recently proposed to establish our program as an
"independent" unit, and we told them that we liked being where we are
because we knew that they were simply after our budget.  Here too, there
has been discussion of increased use of adjuncts, not for simple economic
reasons, but because creating a second tier of adjunct faculty would
solve the faculty contact problem without increasing the teaching load
for "regular" faculty.
 
These are complex issues, and I would like to second David's call for
reasoned debates rather than firey polemics.  Perhaps we can
make a rule against making "administrators" into straw persons and then
setting them on fire (as I already did above) because many of us are
administrators, and scape goating is not a very helpful way to
address the complex economic and political pressures we face.  Also,
would Bill Pederson volunteer to place host to graduate students who want
to enter the discussion without having their email addresses publicized?
 
I would also like to suggest in addition to Susan McLeod and David Scwalm
that Ed White himself be included in the ad hoc committee along with
Louise Phelps because their experience and institutional positions will
be useful in just the ways that Ed suggested.  Finally, I would like us
to consider our reasoned debate and careful research as moving toward
not just academic committee deliberations but also toward publicizing
the work we do and the problems we work with, perhaps in Academe
and especially the Chronicle, which administrators read far more than
anything else.  As rhetoricians, publicity is our most powerful weapon,
and we could all learn from the debate how to use it more effectively.
As comp directors, media management is one of our most important and least
considered rhetorical arts.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 14:46:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Minnesota -Reply
 
I want to echo my comments from September:  the people who are
ultimatly making the decisions at U of M DON'T CARE about the WPA,
the MLA, the AAUP, or any other group.  They have a single-minded
purpose:  to return the university (and more/most specifically, the
English department) to its "classical" roots in educating the elite
members of society in the aesthetic appreciation of great books with
some sentance diagramming thrown in.  These folks (I mean the board
and their conservative bedfellows) are not worried about the
deprofessionalism of composition.  They are worried about re-creating
a "Happy Days" vision of the university (white, male) and are still
utterly convinced that the hummanities (especially English,
ESPECIALLY composition) is full of marxists, lesbians, or
Elvis-studies majors.
 
I too was horrified by the grim picture that Ira Schor painted of his
visit to U of M.  I have been to Minneapolis twice since September and
the people I have had to see (the board members and their pals) are
supremely confident that their "work" at the U of M will constitute a
"Victory" for the "good guys."
 
While I too have been persuaded that something needs to be done, the
WPA needs to realize fully what they are up against.  This is a group
of people who is fighting a battle.  Unless we are prepared to wage
war (whether it is on their terms or not seems inconsequential) we
should wait and develope a strategy for the next time this happens.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 14:49:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Number of Requirements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.94.961125192855.30973A-100000@paul.spu.edu>
 
Tom,
 
At the behest of the Ford Foundation, from 1986 to 1990 Richard Larson
studied curricula in composition programs in two- and four-year colleges
around the country.  "Curricula in College Writing Programs: Much
Diversity, Little Assessment" was submitted to Ford in July 1994 and
contains information that would be extremely useful to you.  I *suspect*
that Larson would argue that not much has changed since he conducted this
work, which had as much to do with WHAT/HOW composition was being taught as
it did with "sheer numbers and types."  I am not sure whether or where
portions of the report were published.  Perhaps others recall and could
cite them for you.  You might also try contacting Larson directly.  (BTW,
who has asked you to do this and why?  Knowing this will surely help you
know how to frame your answer and what _other_ information to include.)
 
Marty Townsend
 
>Having returned to wpa work after seven years of hard labor in straight
>administration, I've been asked to report on the "prevalence of writing
>requirements in U.S. higher education."  I still have my intuition on
>this matter, but does anyone know of *recent* summary work on the sheer
>numbers and types of programs?  I feel silly asking this, but I don't
>know of source offhand.
>
>Tom Amorose
>Director of Campus Writing
>Seattle Pacific University
>Seattle, WA 98119
>(206) 281-2089
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 14:55:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading Book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961125104916.543167047I-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I do not know the status of the Tchudin book.  The
Allison/Bryant/Hourigan book contains a number of wide-ranging and
provocative essays about grading.
 
As we all can see from this list, it is a subject that compels a lot of
us to speak our minds.
 
 
On Mon, 25 Nov 1996, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Is the Bryant, Allison, and Hourigan book the same, or similar to, the
> one I heard about from Nevada-Reno?
>
> Seems Steve Tchudi was working on an alternative to grading there....
>
> William A. Pedersen
> University of Arizona
>                         "since feeling is first
>                         who pays attention
>                         to the syntax of things
>                         will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
>
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 17:13:50 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      minnesota
 
Theresa Enos and I have been talking off list about the interactions of our
discussions here and subsequent discussions at the WPA conference this summer.
I don't think there is any danger of our reaching closure on the complex
issues we are addressing here. We do, however, have an opportunity to explore
the interplay of virtual discussion and face to face meetings. This virtual
environment, because of its tentativeness and infinite possibilities for
correction, seems exceptionally good for brainstorming, invention, and
discovery. The response I received to my letter of concern to UMTC
administrators was a polite but firm reminder that I did not know enough about
the situation to draw any meaningful conclusions--a classic conversation
stopper but one with which I have to agree in part. One thing we can do here
is to enrich our knowledge of the situation as seen from multiple
perspectives. We can also explore the "factual" (I almost hesitate to use the
word) basis of certain recurring claims. What is responsibility centered
management (RCM) as implemented at UMTC? What are the implications for the
English Department? Do they really stand to gain by reclaiming the composition
program? What or how much? Was there a crisis in the writing program, real or
perceived? What was it? And so on. Ira's message has raised lots of these
questions. Once we have an enriched sense of context, it becomes possible to
identify the real issues that emerge from this situation. It is those issues
that can become the focus of our discussions this summer, meaningful
discussions because we are all--more or less--talking about something we
actually know something about. If one were to review our earliest discussions
of events at UMTC, we can see how we were groping through the shock and
differing narratives to find the issues. We have come quite a way since then,
but I think we have quite a way to go. The fact-finding can go on here, and I
think we can identify the most critical points of stasis. This should be an
interesting and educational experiment.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 16:22:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: standardized tests and placement
 
First, Keith raises an important point:
 
>        While statistics alone cannot answer these questions, and while my
>database was not strong, for our sample the ACT English score did in fact
>predict success better than placement scores. I did not prove ACT's
>assertion, but neither could I cast any doubt upon it.
 
It's important to remember that ACT and SAT predict whether a student will
survive the first year--which includes surviving FY Comp.  So they are,
coincidentally, good predictors of success in our composition courses.
They are also good indices of the socioeconomic status of their parents,
and of how many bathrooms they have in their homes.
 
>I remain confident that a thorough test of, say, U of
>Michigan's portfolio placement would show that it blows ACT out of the water
>-- but if so it probably blows out most current impromptu placement systems
>by a similar margin.
 
I don't know about this, and I don't think we cared about anything other
than that our placements ought to be best for students.  And our English
Dept saw things much differently than we (ECB) did.  We felt that our
placements should allow students to thrive; the English Dept argued that
students should be able to survive.  Thus, we felt placements should
project to a B or better in English 125, while they felt C or better was
just fine--even though Michigan students typically regard C as a failing
grade.  The point here is that how you define "success" affects how and
what you measure when you predict success rates.
 
In the long run, it was important to us to measure writing ability by
testing writing.  That's why the founders of the ECB developed the
impromptu argument as onsite assessment.  Test scores did not give us much
to work with.  An average ACT of 28 among entering students means that the
range of scores is not really great enough to make distinctions (In fact,
ACT ran a comparison on their test and our impromptu and found just
that--the ACT COULD NOT PREDICT success rates in our FY Comp course,
because the range of scores was too small).  And the 1-5 scoring of the AP
English essay merely meant that all our students came in with 4s and 5s.
Again, if we were to make distinctions among our entering students' writing
abilities, we had to use our own test, administered to our own students.
 
As portfolios emerged, we saw a different kind of opportunity.  Our
entry-level timed essay had become ingrained in Michigan secondary schools,
where students were trained to write impromptu essays, in preparation for
AP and for our entry assessment.  So we developed the portfolio, in part,
to give them a test worth teaching to.
 
This brings me to the other really important objection to indirect tests of
writing.  An old assessment adage is that you get more of what you test
for.  If you use MC tests, then the curriculum will have more MC tests in
it.  If you use timed essays, then the curriculum will have more timed
essays in it.  If you use performance assessment, testing writing that has
been revised and developed, then the curriculum will have more of that in
it.
 
Our hope, then, was that
(1) high schools, aware of the portfolio, would use it as a lever to inject
more writing--and more of the writing process--into the curriculum;
(2) that, as a result, we'd get students who'd had more and richer writing
experiences before they arrived on campus; finally, if all else failed,
(3) we'd at least get the students who had enough writing to put together a
portfolio (the ones who didn't could go elsewhere).
 
(3) never happened.  The good news was that students generally had enough
writing, and early indications are that (1) is really operating in
Michigan.
 
If ALL we want to do is place students into writing courses, we can
(mis)use ACT and SAT to do that, since what they measure more or less
includes what we want to measure, even though they don't test for writing.
But in doing so, we need to remember that we're encouraging more MC tests
and less actual writing.  In other words, if we use MC tests and the
quality of incoming students' writing goes DOWN, then we cannot blame the
secondary schools.  We can only point our fingers at the face in the
mirror.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 19:32:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Grading Book
 
There is another grading book coming out from the University of Albany Press,
edited by Frances Zak and Christopher Weaver.    Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 19:55:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
Pat Perry who teaches at Virginia Commonwealth does take writing itself as
the subject of her course.  If you contact me in about a week, when I'm back
in my office, I can run down her email address.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 20:13:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      minnesota, lectures, textbooks, responsible budgeting, et al
 
At Illinois we too are switching to responsibility centered budgeting, the
latest in a series of management strategies, and one which I admit I do not
fully understand (so far most of us have little idea of how it will impact
our department, the composition program, or the university).
 
I do know that we are not (yet) faced with the idea of lecture/section comp
classes. In fact very few English lit classes here are taught on the large
lecture model (three surveys, and only in the past 5 years), the idea being
that a certain talent is required for an instructor to carry a large
lecture class and a recognition that our strength lies in small classes and
interaction with students (Chris, am I mistaken, or did you once tell me
you taught your grammar for teachers class at Minnesota as a large
lecture?).
 
I have been talking to composition students the last couple of weeks to
collect their comments on our textbook (we have published our own rhetoric
for the past three years, a small book tailored to our program's
concentration on argument and the academic essay).  Students are invariably
polite, but I am more often than not getting the message that they aren't
really interested in textbooks.
 
Not just in writing courses (I have always questioned the use of textbooks
in writing classes--never could get the hang of using them myself, and so
feel uncomfortable directing a program where they are used--and now even
more uncomfortable writing one!)
 
They find textbooks more or less useless in all courses, and avoid reading
them whenever they can.  The math students say they just use them for the
problem sets, ignoring the explanations and "teaching" sections.   The
physics students say they only learn in the labs or watching demos.  One
student said he learned more from watching Bill Nye the Science Guy than
from his physics book.
 
And the writing students say while they enjoy reading our book--which for
the most part doesn't really read like a textbook--they learn from
interacting with their instructors and from writing and talking about their
work.  Am I surprised?  I would be surprised if they said anything else.
 
So what's my point?  Simply that HUMAN CONTACT is what does it for
students, not looking at books and not, I fear, looking at screens.
Certainly not sitting in lectures.   This has all sorts of implications for
how we deliver COMPOSITION courses: small classes, lots of student teacher
interaction (live and on line, but especially live).   If we want to argue
on the enemy's terms, if they are looking for an efficient way to deliver
writing instruction, then small classes, lots of workshopping activities,
talking about writing and reading, and doing lots of it, turns out to be
more efficient that lecture/discussion,banking model of teaching, or  or
the correspondence class model of  sending in assignments, getting them
corrected, and then repeating the process.  Student writers, like
professional ones, learn more from interacting with readers than from being
told what to do, either by a lecturer or a book.
 
The problem is demonstrating that this efficiency works to people who only
believe in a value-added, pretest/posttest view of the world.
 
As for the textbook issue, my main reservation about ditching the rhetoric
altogether is the need to provide teaching materials for beginning teachers
(who must learn while they earn in our shop), who I suspect will panic if
they aren't given something to do, initially.  So I guess I'll keep
revising the text until it looks like something I might want to use in my
writing class -- only I know that's not the way to go, either, since I
always change my mind about what to do in class.  Often, halfway through
the hour...
 
Sorry, I got to rambling.  Must be all the ice out there.
 
Dennis
 
 
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 21:57:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PAT HOFFMANN <HOFFMAP@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      position announcement
 
Date sent:  26-NOV-1996 21:53:25
 
Dean of Arts and Science Position
 
>
>       The State University of New York at Plattsburgh is a comprehensive
>college, committed to public higher education and service to New York's
>diverse population.  In particular, Plattsburgh is committed to preparing
>students for leadership and citizenship through curricula that stress
>professional preparation with a strong liberal arts foundation.  We support
>these with vigorous internship programs, the latest in information
>technologies, and a commitment to international study.  The College has 5,
>900 students and 260 full-time faculty.  The Faculty of Arts and Science
>offers 34 majors and is comprised of 23 departments, one center, and the
>College's Art Museum.  The Faculty of Arts and Science has 169 full-time
>faculty and over 3,000 students.  It is also integral to the curricula of
>the School of Business and Economics, and the Faculty of Professional
>Studies.
>       The candidate should be conversant with contemporary challenges and
>opportunities in higher education.  The candidate must be committed to
>substantive and vigorous general education programs, appropriate
>integration of technology into the curriculum, faculty-initiated
>interdisciplinary study, the promotion of international study, connecting
>education with service, and creating an environment in which diversity and
>multiculturalism is embraced.  Candidates must present a record of
>accomplishments that indicate achieved or likely success in academic
>administration, an earned doctorate or the equivalent in an appropriate
>discipline, and a record of excellence in teaching, research, and service.
>
>QUALIFIED FEMALES AND RACIAL MINORITIES ENCOURAGED TO APPLY
>
>       Plattsburgh is located in the Lake Champlain Valley, between the
>Green Mountains of Vermont and New York's Adirondack Mountains.  This small
>city, which is a magnet for northern New York regional business and tourism
>, is located on the shore of Lake Champlain and is only an hour's drive
>from Montreal, Lake Placid, and Burlington, Vermont.  Interested candidates
>are asked to supply a curriculum vitae, a statement of educational and
>administrative philosophy, and names, addresses, and phone numbers of at
>least three references to:  Chair, Search Committee (PJ #2040), c/o
>Personnel, SUNY Plattsburgh, 101 Broad Street, Plalttsburgh, NY 12901-2681.
> Review of applications begins January 10, 1997 and continues until the
>position is filled.  EEO/AA.
>
>
>The Search Committee would like to urge you to share this notice with
>colleagues at other institutions and to nominate candidates.  Please send
>the names of people that you wish to nominate to:  Malcolm Fairweather,
>Chair, Dean's Search Committee, Hudson Hall 102, (e-mail hoffmap@splava.cc
.plattsburgh.edu).
>
>       James Armstrong (Anthropology)
>       Bruce Butterfield (English)
>       Bill Culver (Political Science)
>       Ray Domenico (Education)
>       Lonnie Fairchild (Computer Science)
>       Roger Heintz (Chemistry)
>       Pat Hoffmann (Business and Economics)
>       Jeanne Kissner (International Studies)
>       Peter Luguri (Student Affairs)
>       Davin Martinez (Student Association)
>       Kevin McDermott (Student Association)
>       Rick Mikkleson (Art)
>       Cerise Oberman (Library)
>       Jeanne Ryan (Psychology
>       Doug Skopp (History)
>       Janet Saunders (Affirmative Action)
>       Bob Tabor (Personnel)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 22:39:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: minnesota
 
Somehow I have missed Ira's key posting.  Would someone please re-post
it, with the "Minnesota" subject line?
 
Thanks,
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 20:47:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      STOP! DON'T POST IRA
 
Wait! Wait! I'll repost Ira's long Minnesota message. I don't want 20 people
tore-post a message that long!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 21:03:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Ira's Note
 
Becky found her copy of Ira's note, so I will not re post it at this time.
Phew! For some reason, listserv was reluctant to send it out because of
something in the address line. Might start the big file bouncing back and
forth. Sorry.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 23:08:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Minnesota, thanks to Ira
 
Let me add my appreciation for Ira's post. Though we have been more
fortunate at Temple recently, our university is also lurching its way
toward the kind of zero-based budgeting being implemented at Minn. This
is happening because of an outside consultant's report (the firm is
called the Kearney group. Watch out for them) ordered by the president
after a 15 million deficit. The same pressures are building up. And, I
hate to admit, but we began examining whether there might not be a way
to raise contact hours by assigning multiple sections to faculty who
wouod mentor GA's (but not having faculty lecture).
 
Ira's is a sobering message. I wonder if Joel still lurks on this list,
and if so, whether he has any response. On what basis can he claim that
lectures will tgeach students to write?
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 23:22:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <01ICAY8Z67LU8XCN9O@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Mili is on the right track, I think.
 
In Educational Philosophy, there is a heated debate about who is or is
not professional, whether Education (capital E) is a profession, and
about what happens to Education if or if it is not a profession--and I
tried to add, about who decides these questions.
 
In the long run it seems to me, the public must decide whether "they"
will accept a professional argument, but the danger in that is the
activists, whether left or right, may hold the day simply because they
can field the largest army of voters.  Again, a reason a professional
case must be made in public prior to any declaration of hostility or some
such, because if "our" case is to win, "our" side must enlist the aid of
a large number of the public, i.e. "people who care."
 
As for whether this is "real politik" or not, I wonder because we are
actually faced with the same argument--that those who know should decide,
meaning in the Minnesota case the conservative and power hungry
whimsicals who would demean Composition into the basement and thereby
cast a lot of promising students into darkness and perpetuation of the
dominant White society as it is portrayed by the right.  So we put their
argument against them, and see who can steal the high ground by appealing
to the quality of education argument.
 
Graduate students are going to take the same track in the near future.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Nov 1996 23:42:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961126120128.564136566A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Tom and WPAs....
 
        If you want me to "host," I would do so if you all would place
some suggestions about handling that hosting so it doesn't become a
hosing.  I would second Dave's worry about things becoming too
vituperative or "flaming" and Tom has remarked about the care with which
we "ought" to conduct our rhetoric about this event and the issues
surrounding it.
 
        However, I do want to go on record to say I do want anyone who
has strong feelings--pro or con anything--to fire away, but perhaps I
(we) can repost without using the cutting edge, so to speak.  Any other
ideas?
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 06:34:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
 
Kelly, I have no doubt you're right, the people in Minnesota probably don't
care.  (Anybody see MacNeil-Lehrer--or I guess now it's just Lehrer--the
other night?  Faculty and Regents: Ships That Pass in the Night.)  My guess
is that a lot of the censured administrations listed at the back of every
issue of Academe don't care either.  But I think some administrators really
do care, either because they're sympathetic to the same issues that concern
us (the owner of this listserv is the most extreme example) OR for the more
pragmatic reason of not wanting negative publicity.  What I'm saying is
that, from my point of view, changing the minds of the people at Minnesota
isn't entirely the point; the point is to start (continue?) creating a
better place for ourselves in academic culture.  I mean, you and I have a
long way to go before retirement.
 
Wishing you an in-law-free Thanksgiving,
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 08:40:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota, thanks to Ira
In-Reply-To:  <329BBEAA.49E5@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
 
What the word "lurking" means to cyberspacers is troubling. Whenever I
hear it, I think of wiretapping, being privy to a conversation that one
shouldn't be privy to. Have we ever discussed cyberspace ethics (Steve,
are you listening?) and the fact that if anyone can subscribe (well,
almost anyone it seems to me), everything we say is public. Well, wouldn't
it be nice if we could subscribe to listservs, say, for the upper
administration at Minnesota. Then we could start a "real" conversation.
The way it is now, it seems to me, is pretty one-sided.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 10:36:48 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: minnesota
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 26 Nov 1996 17:13:50 MST from
              <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
 
Re: Minnesota
      I find myself quite bored by the direction this discussion is beginning
to take because we seem to be trying to establish what is "really" going on
and to create "authority" for ourselves before we do anything--a typically
paralyzing strategy as we seem to be doing it.  The situation is, was, and will
be fluid, and authority will continue to shift, being established by action,
rhetoric, ethos and other means.  I suggest a Frankfurt School-type position:
take what we know (which is plenty), act by sending a team, and make our fact-
finding and critical action part of the same event.  I would also suggest
including in the group one of the people from the earlier discussion who was
calling for quick action.  The people who are now being proposed are for
 
the most part those who counseled delay.  I think Ed White's current position
on the issues makes him an ideal person to send because his perspective will
be particularly informative (and because he is a good person to send anyway,
if he is willing to go).  But I am still getting tired of all of this chasing
of our collective tail--we need more information and direct contact.  Only then
will we have something to talk about in July.  Administrators ought to act
now and then.  Why aren't we.  (BTW, I think Kelly is right about the kind
of people who are in power at Minn., but informed action and sustained,
intelligent opposition is the way to go here.  It certainly doesn't have
immediate effects, but it can be part of a larger, progressive movement
 
 
 
towards change.)  Hope this doesn't sound like flaming--just urgency.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 09:10:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Terence G. Collins" <tcollins@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      "minnesota" does not equal minnesota
 
I get the wpa-l in digest delayed 24 hours so forgive any obvious
oversights or repetitions.
As an administrator at Minnesota who has been involved in writing programs
for 20 years, I'd like to comment a bit a Ira's post and things at
"Minnesota," for purposes of context.
First, in talking "Minnesota" please remember that there are three writing
programs on the Twin Cities campus.  Whatever problems might be current in
and/or perceived in the Composition program of the English Dept of the
College of Liberal Arts, a large group of faculty and professionals here
working in the Basic Writing Program of the General College (Geoff Sirc,
Lisa Albrecht, Tom Reynolds, Linda Adler Kassner, Dave Healy, Robin Murie,
myself) and in the Rhetoric-Scientific and Technical Communications Program
in the College of Agriculture (Billie Wahlstrom, Ann Duin, Laura Gurak, Art
Walzer and others) and the graduate students who teach with them really do
deserve the courtesy of not being painted with the vexed brush of the
English Dept's current situation.  It might be a more helpful lexicon to
talk about "English/Comp at Minnesota" in critical conversations here, lest
many careers get tarnished unexpectedly and unintentionally.
2. "RCM"--David S. wondered about this.  Actually, it's now called
IMG--Incentives for Managed Growth (really!).  It's a budget system set to
go into effect in July which, operating at the college level, *not*
typically directly the departmental level, will establish a
"money-follows-tuition-generated" model.  Did that have an influence on the
Anson decision?  Of course.  At the departmental level?  Probably not
directly, although EVERY competent administrator I know here at the dept
level has a pretty high degree of anxiety about how this will work out and
is doing something, many things, to anticipate, manipulate, and control
enrollment patterns.  400 sections of English/Comp per year obviously
generate a big pile of tuition revenue (up or down a bit from 4.5 million)
and it would be incredibly naive to think those excess dollars aren't
involved in any decision about the program.  I admire and am a friend of
Chris Anson.  I also think it is possible/reasonable for a Dean's office to
assert some control over big piles of money.  What I can't figure out is
why the Dean's office would set themselves up to see their control of the
dough get another layer of administration further away as English takes
control of Comp....  It's a puzzle.
3. There isn't yet at Minnesota a campus-wide wpa.  Whether having one
might be a good idea is debateable.  Not in the current climate, I think.
We have all talked with each other a lot over the years and cooperate at a
reasonable level.  But collegiate autonomy, budgetary separation, and
mission-differentiation across the programs make me doubtful about such a
thing/person.
4. Would examination of the situation in English/Comp by outsiders be
helpful?  Ira's report makes me think some sort of external person(s) needs
to work through the conflicts generated at several levels by the recent
events.  Graduate students feeling like they have to sneak around or teach
in discredited pedagogies, as reported by Ira, wouldn't be healthy
anywhere, and something has to be done to address that, regardless of
whether it's a small percentage or a majority opinion.  Ira reports that
Joel Weinsheimer has articulated a sense that the process was
inappropriate, and Joel was explicit in saying that to me on the only
occasion I've met with him about this.  maybe help on process issues would
be useful.  The deprofessionalization of Comp which could arise from this
might also be a topic of external visitation (my opinion is that this is
serious in the administrative context we work under here, although some
people I have respected over the years in the English/Comp program might
not share this sense).
Anyhow, please remember in our postings that "minnesota" isn't minnesota--I
know I would appreciate a more precise use of "English/Comp at MN"--some
repuations of individuals and programs might be the beneficiaries of your
extra keystrokes.
Regards.
Terry Collins
 
Terry Collins
Director of Academic Affairs and Curriculum
Professor of Writing and Literature
General College-University of Minnesota
246 Appleby Hall
128 Pleasant Street SE
Minneapolis, MN  55455   USA
(612)625-5366
FAX: (612)625-0709
                      ---------|
                     --further-|---
                     --0--------0-||
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Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 09:51:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Eng/Comp at Minnesota
 
As I review the posts on this issue, I see some issues we have to disentangle
for ourselves. This discussion, for example, has two different implicit goals:
1) to do something about an alarming situation and 2) to use an analysis of
that situation to understand what is happened to our profession and
professional environment. These are related goals but we go in slightly
different directions depending upon which we emphasize. We also have to sort
out how our professional interests relate to the interests of our students. I
mentioned earlier thatthe professionalization of rhetoric and composition is
only valuable if it leads to better research in writing, better writing
instruction, improved writing competency in students. It may or may not be the
case that the administrative location of rhet/comp faculty and programs is
critical to professionalization. This may differ from university to
university. We all have some sort of action agenda, but for some it's what we
do to improve the situation at Minnesota while for others it's what we do to
protect writing instruction at our own campuses--which may be threatened by
internal predators in "RCM" environments or by outside predators (ETS, e.g.)
in "competency based education" environments. Again, this is not a cold choice
but a matter of emphasis. And there's more, of course, relating to the
political environment on and off campus. Nevertheless, some kind of direct
action is compatible with ongoing study and discussion. I doubt that the
central administration would give us the time of day, however, unless the
folks in English and rhet/comp invited a WPA group and arranged a series of
meetings with the principals. Is this a possibility?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 11:40:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Re: Lurking near Theresa....
 
Well, my cover is blown.  I have been lurking on this listserv for the
past two weeks.  Unfortunately, I've just been spirited me out of the
dark corner of non-participation.  Thanks, Theresa!
 
I am Stephen Portell.  I graduated from Wayne State University Law
School last May, and now I'm attending the University of Arizona's
Rhetoric program.  Next Fall, I'll split my time between graduate
studies and practicing criminal law (and immigration law).
 
I've been a computer freak for the last sixteen years.  I remember
when....
 
-PCs didn't exist
-modems transferred data at a blistering 300 baud
-Ordinary cassette tape recorders were used for mass data storage
-The 5-1/4" floppy drive for my Commodore Vic-20 cost $350
 
I could go on, but you all get the picture.
 
I am very interested in a discussion about cyberspace ethics.  Although
it may be a matter of etiquette, not ethics, lurking is a unique quality
of listservs.  Where else in public discourse can you invisibly and
silently join an audience?
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Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 14:04:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      wpa summer conference paper call
 
Call for Papers
WPA Summer Conference
July 17-20, 1997
 
The theme of this year's conference is "The Profession of the WPA:
Politics, Preparation, and Intellectual Work." The conference will be
structured to encourage participation: plenary sessions with featured
speakers - Chris Anson, Barbara Cambridge, David Schwalm, James Slevin, and
Ira Shor - will alternate with roundtable discussions and concurrent
sessions. We especially welcome paper proposals that address the issues of
negotiating the boundaries of disciplinary-based intellectual work by WPAs
and the leadership and managerial duties required of the WPA.
 
Topics might include:
 
*What are the politics involved at the departmental, institutional, and
professional levels in serving as a WPA?
 
*How do we define, assess, and value the intellectual work of a WPA?
 
*What are the scholarly and practical issues involved in preparing graduate
students for the work of a WPA?
 
*What role should credentialing or certification play in the preparation of
the WPA?
 
*What is the role of the Council of Writing Program Administrators in
getting the intellectual work of the profession into public sphere
discourse?
 
*How might the Council of Writing Program Administrators begin to build a
history of effective action within academic institutions?
 
To submit a proposal for a fifteen-minute paper, send four copies of a
one-page description.
 
To submit a proposal for a panel session of four speakers, send four copies
of a one-page description of the entire panel, as well as four copies of
individual presenter's one-page descriptions. (If you can, please designate
a chairperson for your panel. You are not, however, required to do so.)
 
With all submissions, please include all relevant names, addresses, phone
numbers (home and work), fax numbers, and e-mail addresses.
 
Send hard copy of all material by regular mail to:
 
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
 
Inquiries:
 
1-520-621-3371 or enos@u.arizona.edu
 
Proposal Deadline: February 14, 1997 (postmark)
 
No fax or e-mail proposals can be accepted.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 14:15:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Grading books
 
NCTE is publishing a book of essays entitled _Alternatives to Grading
Student Writing_, edited by Stephen Tchudi and the members of the NCTE
Committee on Alternatives to Grading Student Writing (of which I was a
member). The committee was established by NCTE in response to the
resolution passed at the NCTE Annual Business Meeting in 1993:
 
The National Council of Teachers of English encourages teachers to refrain
as much as possible from using grades to evaluate and respond to student
writing, using instead such techniques as narrative evaluations, written
comments, dialogue journals, and conferences.
 
The book is in production and will appear within a year.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 15:19:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joel C Weinsheimer <weins001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112617135616@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Thanks for the invitation to analyze the "minnesota situation" or as
Terry rightly says "the English/Comp situation at minnesota."  I do think
that it raises vitally important professional issues, besides arousing
impertinent curiosity, and in another forum I'd actually enjoy discussing
them.
 
I've decided however to decline the invitation.  I've found that it's not
possible to talk about the changes that I hope to implement
without seeming to criticize Chris in a public manner.  I will
not do so.  As I've said before, I respect Chris, value him as a
colleague, plan to build on the strong foundation that he and others
have laid here, and hope to continue working with him in the future.
 
But now that I have the floor, let me pose a hypothetical:  say you had a
guest in to give a talk, who took the occasion to
hold clandestine meetings with your graduate students, who wandered your
halls looking through classroom windows to assess your teachers, who
published your private conversations around the country without your
knowledge or consent.  Now, I'm of course a novice in these matters, but
since I've heard nothing to the contrary, is this what WPAs mean by
professionalism?
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 16:50:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: minnesota
 
This seems so obvious that it must be a lousy idea (or maybe it was already
discussed in some of those messages I skipped):  why not invite some of those
administrators at UMINN (the ones who keep saying we don't know the facts) to
come to the conference next summer to give their version of the facts (and to
listen to our view of the situation). (It's a good thing parentheses are
cheap.)
 
--Peter Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 15:02:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Raul Sanchez <Raul.Sanchez@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
Anyone know the address for the Computers&Comp discussion list?
 
Raul Sanchez
University of Utah
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 17:31:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: minnesota, lectures, textbooks, responsible budgeting, et al
 
Dennis -- I agree with you when you say that textbooks are largely
useless in teaching people to write.  However, I am uncomfortable
with the step  you take when you say that it is human interaction
that is unimportant.  I don't see how the two statements hang
together.  I'm not at all convinced, for instance, that f2f is
crucial in teaching someone to talk, unless one insists on the
reality of vibes or the necessity of pheremones.  Ron Shook
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Date:         Wed, 27 Nov 1996 22:13:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      evaluating minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961127102653.29216G-100000@maroon.tc.umn.edu>
 
Joel Weinsheimer's recent post hit the mark for me when he said:
 
>But now that I have the floor, let me pose a hypothetical:  say you had a
>guest in to give a talk, who took the occasion to hold clandestine
>meetings with your graduate students, who wandered your halls looking
>through classroom windows to assess your teachers, who published your
>private conversations around the country without your knowledge or
>consent.  Now, I'm of course a novice in these matters, but since I've
>heard nothing to the contrary, is this what WPAs mean by professionalism?
 
It seems to me that Joel has every right to feel that Ira has acted
unprofessionally.  I say this even though I am a friend of Ira's and read
his post with an avidity I usually reserve for the National Enquirer.
 
Joel, and Mili in her earlier post, speak to the principles which
persuade me that sending a delegation of WPA listserv members to
interrogate the UM English Comp program is not just foolish but
counterproductive and potentially destructive to all concerned.
 
Given my experience, a successful consultant visit depends upon:
        a) the full cooperation of campus administrators willing to
sponsor a visit, speak with the consultants, and be open to make changes;
        b) the parallel cooperation of the WPA, who must want the visit
(and who must help choose the consultants) because s/he sees the
consultants' evaluation as a positive means of effecting change;
        c) a candid and full internal assessment drawn up by the
institution and forwarded to the consultants well in advance of the visit;
        d) good will on all sides, since these visits even in the
best of circumstances can produce painful insights and disruptive
recommendations;
        e) time--both on campus to consult fully with undergraduates,
graduate students, faculty, adjuncts, etc., and afterwards so that the
consultants can write up a thoughtful and full report;
        f) perhaps most important:  neutrality on the part of the
consultants so that their report can be trusted and believed by all
concerned.
 
        In my view, Iras visit to UM possessed none of these qualities:
it is the report of an intelligent observer with strong biases going in.
His report may be entirely accurate; even so, it certainly was a
violation of what I might call guest ethics.  More to the point, the kind
of visit many on this list are advocating would possess none of the
qualities I cited.  It would be less a consultant evaluation and more a
presumed witch hunt, like sending a delegation to Cuba to investigate
Castro's fascism.  Since the presumption of such a delegation is that UM, like
Castro, is to be condemned, its ethos and credibility are wholly
undercut  from the start.
 
        As President of The Council of Writing Program Administrators
(thru 1996, some might say thankfully), I would urge the Council not to
participate in such a visit.  I think it ill serves our organization and
the U. of Minnesota, no matter how egregiously they may have treated
Chris Anson, the graduate students, or any one else.
 
        Similarly, I, for one, do not wish to participate in an online
discussion of the Minnesota situation, unless we can find some way to do
so that divorces itself from the local and uses Minnesota merely as a
springboard to a more general discussion about the rights and
responsibilities of all WPAs around the country.  I am starting to think
that we are becoming obsessive compulsive about Minnesota, as if it
reifies all that is wrong in the world of composition.  (Actually, I think
that some of Chriss good friends are helping to keep this issue on the
front burner because they share his sense of anger and betrayal.)  I know
of many other crises that WPAs are facing, crises that mean the ends of
careers, the loss of tenure and promotion, the exploitation of young
assistant professors trapped in uncaring departments, the exploitation of
adjuncts and part-timers, the steady increase in section enrollments to
28, 30 or 35 students, etc. etc.  If we want to have an earnest
discussion about working conditions, we ought to start focusing on what
is happening nationally, not just in the English Comp program in the Twin
Cities.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
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Date:         Thu, 28 Nov 1996 05:12:26 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Computers&Comp discussion list
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961127150045.22726E-100000@gos-oz>
 
It has moved to r.royar@morehead-st.edu.  I run it by hand.  We do not
have a list processor.
 
On Wed, 27 Nov 1996, Raul Sanchez wrote:
 
> Anyone know the address for the Computers&Comp discussion list?
>
> Raul Sanchez
> University of Utah
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Thu, 28 Nov 1996 11:52:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: evaluating minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961127220738.12014F-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
For myself, I am dismayed that Ira would be the target of the kind of
criticism that two postings have leveled against him. It is my
understanding that he was indeed invited to U of Minnesota to give a
talk--completely unrelated to the "Minnesota situation" that we've been
discussing here. It is also my understanding that he did not request
interviews with administrators, grad students, etc., to talk about the
"situation." Rather, people sought HIM out to talk about the "situation."
I take full responsibility for Ira's posting. He asked me what he might do
with what he had learned. I suggested that he post it on our listserv so
that it might help us zero in on some issues to discuss at the
conference--not the Minnesota "situation" in particular but to generate
broader issues to discuss so that we might, as an organization, work
toward not having such a "situation" in the future being implemented
(seemingly in a rather cavalier way--without due process). As to the
ethics of posting what he observed and was told on our list, I would ask
that we consider the ethics of trying to understand what already has been
publicized (information that was deliberately given to Ira because,
evidently, many in our discipline already were discussing it actively) and
then being open about it, posting it openly for dialogue--I ask the
difference between this and listening to a conversation being held
publicly but not participating, being privy to all the discussion going on
and using it, perhaps, in less public ways than we on this listserv are
doing. I find this ironic indeed. And if anyone wants to assess blame for
the posting of Ira's informational report, blame me. I asked Ira to post
it. Seemed pretty open and overboard to me--no lurking and listening in
without putting one's oar into the parlor conversation.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Thu, 28 Nov 1996 17:23:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: evaluating minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961127220738.12014F-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
From my view, and remember that my area of interest includes the
psychological therefore RHETORICAL under currents of "organizational
dynamics" and that I have a lot of experience with volatile political
situations (like the Montana Legislature with the Gov being drunk by noon,
and the Lt. Gov by four o'clock), Charles is in the idealistic sense
exactly right, but some things are not the best conditions and we have to
deal with the situation as it is presented rather than in some fairytale
world of collegiality.
 
Therefore, if I see the political undercurrents correctly, Joel has been
put in a tight place and he deserves fair treatment while there, at
least. However, we are not going to get "full cooperation" nor will we
find good will on all sides, so a potentially explosive situation exists
NO MATTER HOW PROFESSIONALLY THE WPA BEHAVES IN THIS MATTER.  That is a
pro forma condition of what has happened, especially the whimsical firing
of Chris Anson with a "note on his desk."
 
Since this was Joel's first post in awhile, I wonder if he has been
building up some anxiety over the WPA response, but I note here that he
did not respond to my request, for whatever reason.  I do not think that
was good of him, and I suspect his motivation has been skewed by the
gossip from those about him, most of them trying to put up some bulwarks
against outside evaluation.  I will honor his responses, however, because
without his perception, WPA must resort to CIA tactics, and I wouldn't
like that either.  At the same time, I totally agree with Theresa.  If
the situation there is not WPA business, then there is no reason to
continue with anything.  I thought Ira's post was well reasoned and well
said, and I didn't see any flaming in it.  Nor should anyone see any
flaming in this post.  I operate from a universal position of respect,
and believe me, I understand the motivations of groups like those who
"evidently" ordered Chris Anson's hanging--and a note on the desk is a
hanging and downright unprofessional and disrespectful.
 
If a private business, which universities are now being modeled after,
did that, they'd lose millions of dollars and a lot of respect.
 
But Charles is right about the approach and the neutrality of those who
go, in other words, even if those who go--if they do--have opinions
already set, they must be folks who can put their own agendas aside to
get to the facts whatever they may be.  Fighting admin obsession with our
own obsession is foolish.
 
However, this brings me back to one of my earlier posts:  What CAN be
done is to proactively and nationally state the goals and positions of
the WPA and of thousands of teachers who believe with all their hearts
that teaching writing is incredibly important and that there IS a best
way, but not a rigid way, to do it.  Failure to go there to investigate
means WPA must respond in such a manner or too much time will be lost and
too much public opinion will dissipate.  In that this list has to have a
discussion that is not as locally focussed and therefore less
vituperative toward individuals in that situation, I think
Charles is very right as well, but Theresa, Ira, and Chris, (and me too)
know that WPA has a responsibilty AT U Minn E-Comp--first to the students
who may suffer from unprofessional changes, and then to Chris and to his
staff, and the graduate students who teach there.
 
If, and I hope not, Minnesota wants us to stay away, and if they will not
discuss the events and situation there with professional detachment and
openness, then I will feel like I'm back in the Montana Legislature,
charged with passing a Republican Governors' bills, and fighting with the
Republican leadership in the Senate and House tooth and nail.  (Won
three, lost one)
 
If there are good professional reasons for Chris's firing, we will find
them, but the lack of a review process was what angered many here, and
set the tone for some serious nastyness which is not deserved by Joel, as
far as I can see.
 
Yet, if I went to any school, and ask Duane, I would feel free to report
what I heard and saw, as I think Ira tried to do inspite of his obvious
feelings about the subject.  Remember at that point, he was much more in
the dark about what had happened, and could not have had more than misty
suspicions.  If Joel, and more so his administrators, are afraid of such
a review, I think they open themselves to a lot more criticism than if
they let us go there, give open resonses, and we trash them anyway.
Where is the reason to keep secrets in such situations?  It's like hiding
a bottle in every closet, shoe and boot.
 
Charles is exactly right as to how this situation should spur a national
discussion of what WPA believes, and how it believes it, so that WPA sets
the agenda and the issues that entail "professionalism" and define for
all the public what writing instruction should entail also.  What should
come of this in the near future, is a way to "accredit" writing programs
based on what we know to be true, human interaction, peer groups,
revision, encouragement, and a ton of opportunities to write and to pass
our courses.  The public needs to know that.
 
If you want to know what characteristics "Sick" or dysfunctional
organizations exhibit, I'll lay them out one by one, but this is getting
too long.
 
By the way, look to the strikes in California and recently at Yale for
more of the same issues, particularly class size and workload.  You do
have a lot of comrades among the graduate students.
 
As for today, I give great thanks that I, as a lowly and beseeching
acolyte, am privy to the wonderful discussions from such caring people,
including Chris, Joel, Charles, Theresa, and Ira.  May God, however you
seek him/her bless you this year.
 
Plato, great as he was, still said one dumb thing:  Only those who know
should rule.
 
Ha.  I know, therefore I should rule.
 
:-)  There is no pure right and wrong.  And nobody knows anything for
long, because we learn new thinks every day.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 11:24:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      placement
 
A comment and a request for information:
 
Comment:
        I can't help being preoccupied with the fact that all the time
and energy and money--and intellectual perplexity--over placement doesn't
actually do any teaching:  it's all just trying to place people in
categories from which teaching could take place.  (And I wonder about the
symbolic and psychological consequences of the assessment/testing.)
        Couldn't we SWITCH our struggles and use of resources?  Instead of
struggling to figure out the ideal placement assessment, we could struggle
to figure out how to teach well in a situation where there is no separate
grouping--and still give the help to weak writers that they need so that
they prosper.  I'm aware of a number of places where they use
SUPPLEMENTARY classes and meetings and tutorial for weaker writers while
leaving them in the regular 101 (especially U of South Carolina and U of
Hawaii.  ?Perhaps something like it at Washington State U?  Chico?)
Seems a promising direction.  But I'm not sure it's wise or feasible
everywhere (and not wise for me here and now).
 
Thus my request for info:
        Does anyone have information on a placement process where one
simply explains the options to students and then ASKS them which course they
think would be best for them?  This would be a matter of replaceing
"bad placements" that we create with "bad placements" due to
choice.  Might be an improvement.  Of course it would depend on making
"low" placement not too awful (e.g., giving credit for it;  and not
making it NECESSARILY an enormously long servitude).  Princeton went this
route.  Any other examples?
 
Peter Elbow
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 13:00:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: placement
X-To:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961129110437.2885A-100000@asimov.oit.umass.edu>
 
Peter,
        First, you appear to be giving our students much credit for
rational decision-making.  In truth many are capable of rational
decision-making, and you cite Princeton as an example; I would trust a
Princeton freshman to give an accurate self-assessment of his/her
rhetorical ability.  I would, however, question what would lead you to
believe that such a highly selective university (named #2 [after Harvard]
in selectivity by _US News & World Report_)  does not have the equivalent
of placement assessment if not assessment-by-instrument at some stage.
Also, a great deal of the responsibility for admitting competent writers
would be assumed by the admissions committee, would it not?
 
        Second, there are a considerable number of us at institutions
(community colleges, proprietary schools, regional universities) that have
either minimal barriers to admission or are open-admissioned.  In this
arena, I would not bet the farm on the accuracy, or even the honesty, of
student self-assessment.  The students we get in these institutions are
proud, practical, and pragmatic.  Some would place themselves in a higher
course than their abilities allow simply to reduce the number of courses
they must take and to save money. We recently had an international student
litigate herself into our English 102 even though she could manage only
very basic English syntax; she was moved down to 101 which she failed. We
moved her back to developmental composition which she also failed. Some of
these students have their visas riding on time. They've got too much at
stake to be honest about their lack of rhetorical ability and will try
just about anything to avoid remediation.  Then there are the native
students who want to be 'in the same course as my friend.' To some, this
*is* honest self-assessment.
 
        If you were asked to institute the use of student self-assessment
at your institution, what strategies would *you* incorporate to overcome
such umbrages as these?
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 12:20:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961129112719.24444A-100000@DGS>
 
On Fri, 29 Nov 1996, Chet Pryor-Montgomery College wrote:
-->        First, you appear to be giving our students much credit for
-->rational decision-making.
 
I took that as the primary rationale for Peter's suggestion. The advantage
of self-placement might not be necessarily more accurate placement
*according to the institution's criteria* but would be intended as a
gesture of trust.  That gesture would itself constitute the rationale for
self-placement, and the value of that move would result from it. I think
Peter's saying that looking to hone placement accuracy is *not* the point
at all, and that this might be a way of saving placement from itself.
 
-->these students have their visas riding on time. They've got too much at
-->stake to be honest about their lack of rhetorical ability and will try
-->just about anything to avoid remediation.
 
Hmmm. I didn't see anything all that umbrageous in your list of possible
student motivations. In fact, those choices are umbrages only in relation
to an institutional perspective. I think it might be worth considering
that the institution is not the only entity with something at stake here
and that its perspective is not always by-default the most important. It
too often gets treated as sacred, as if by deferring to student interests
the institution (wherein all that's good and right and proper in
education)  would be degraded.
 
I sort of thing we'd be ahead if instead of trying to manage placement, we
looked for ways to help students succeed from their own choices.
 
I'm not sure I have any specific suggestions about how to do that at the
moment. Not an easy thing to accomplish, I know.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 14:22:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: placement
X-To:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961129120711.76154H-100000@black.missouri.edu>
 
Eric,
     You may be correct, and it may well be we who are betraying the
students.  However, I've spent too many years teaching at too many levels
on the educational ladder and have seen too many cases that prove the
opposite of this premise to not have suspicions that many student will
only do what is self-serving, regardless of consequences.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 14:46:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: grading
X-To:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961126171019.00693a10@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
 
Keith,
        Years ago, I taught in a school district in Bucks County
Pennsylvania which decided to do away with numerical grading in favor of
objective narrative.  At the end of each reporting period, each student
got a folder of narratives from his teachers rather than a report card
from the school. Parents *loved* it.  I'm not really sure the students
cared one way or the other.  The Pennsylvania Department of Education had
problems with it, but what killed it was growth.  The district was an
outer-ring suburb of Philadelphia which doubled in size, then doubled
again.  The clerical staff needed to manage the grade reporting system,
report to the state, do translating for transfer students who went on to
districts with more conventional operations got out of hand.  It simply
got too pricey.
        Then again, in Maryland, if we don't comply with state-house
expectations, they simply stop giving us money to operate, and we shut
down.  I'm not even sure the 'Pennsbury' system mentioned above would work
here.  It is simply too expensive to manage.  Now if we could cut our
student body by 15,000 and could find some new philanthropic sources, we
might pull it off.   Any of you guys know grant-sources for this type of
thing?
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 26 Nov 1996, keith rhodes wrote:
>
> ...The ungraded but still assessment-rich system I've seen at Alverno
> College seems to work well enough, but it's a special case in many ways.
> Meanwhile, its students said it took a couple of years to adjust to what
> was going on (though once they'd adjusted they did not seem to want to
> go back).  Three quick responses, though: 1) I have a hard enough time
> thinking of all the unexamined cultural neuroses I forward to feel good
> about forwarding an examined one; 2) five grades for any and all student
> accomplishments over a semester seems one of the most reductive and
> stupid of our culture's neurotic uses of operant conditioning; and 3)
> since this sort of operant conditioning demonstrably works against
> valuable learning (Alfie Kohn again), education should be one of the
> best places from which to start reversing the neurosis.
>
> It all goes back to defining outcomes again.  If we get really good at
> assessing and explaining student work in terms they understand, we could
> undermine grades.  Assessment and evaluation are vital; grades are empty
> but virulent replacements, substituted through persistent operant
> conditioning.  The switch back to substance might succeed if done "merely"
> on a campus-wide basis, even before the culture changes.  It ain't gonna
> happen one class at a time, I'll agree with that.  Even so, your earlier
> example of students memorizing what they like much better than what they
> must argues against, not for, grades.  Grades are so simplistic as to be
> an almost obvious conditioning ruse, encouraging magical thinking,
> "laziness," and distaste for whatever is apparently so awful that
> it can only be encouraged through such a heavy-handed reward and
> punishment system. Basing grades on outcomes, at least, might work a
> little bit against that complex of fear, craving, and loathing.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 18:08:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lurking near Theresa....
 
About lurking.  The point has been discussed for years on email, and I
think the general conclusion of those familiar with the whole business has
been that "lurking" on email lists is  a valid and valuable academic
activity.  In essence we are "lurking" when we read our CCC or RTE; the
difference with email lists is that the traffic is decidedly less formal
and seduces some people into feeling it to be personal and somehow
privileged, and perhaps should only be available to those who pay their
dues by commenting and therefore coming out of the shadows.
 
The number of lurkers on an email list, and the ease with which they can
gain the conversation, is a credit to the more active participants and a
great benefit to all.  That there might be agents of the unsavory out there
taking notes and writing down names is all to the better.  The Minnesota
issue is a toughie and the open discussion appearing on WPA is just
amazing, unthinkable a couple of years ago.
 
There is a courage and an intelligence implicit in these discussions that
tempers my less generous tendencies toward academia.  This is the way the
medium should be used, lurkers and all.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 18:29:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Looking at Screens
 
Dennis says,
 
>So what's my point?  Simply that HUMAN CONTACT is what does it for
>students, not looking at books and not, I fear, looking at screens.
 
I agree about textbooks being not all that helpful in composition, at
least, and that HUMAN CONTACT is "what does it for students."  I disagree
that "looking at books" and "looking at screens" are anywhere near the
same.  Both provide human contact, of course, but the "screens" have the
potential of providing a kind of intensity of human contact impossible
face-to-face.  The student evaluations we continue to receive in our
extensive computer-based instructional effort here at Tech make clear that
a heavily computer-mediated-communications emphasis in classwork far
surpasses, in the students' minds, any "contact" they ever got before with
teachers or classmates.  The stereotype that computers have to be isolating
and cold-blooded is simply that, a stereotype, one that experience with
WPA-L, if nothing else, should undercut rather effectively.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 23:46:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
The University of Richmond is a private school with an entering f-y class of
approximately 800.  We no longer have a two-semester sequence for f-y comp,
but instead, a one-semester course.  (We also have a growing WAC program and
an interdisciplinary f-y Core Course that all f-y students must take and
that emphasizes writing.)  While, yes, UR students meet higher admissions
standards than the average public college or university, we do enroll a
certain number who might be better placed in a less demanding course.  We
don't provide one, though. And because we have only the one f-y comp course,
there's no placement as such. Students must earn a C (2.0) or better to
fulfill the general ed requirement in comp.
 
That said, very few students fail to earn a C or better.  Out of 400
students enrolled, maybe 18-20 enroll in another semester of the course.
And those students are not necessarily the weakest writers--based on scores,
essay exams, etc.  There is no clear pattern.  To speak directly to Peter
Elbow's question,
we have a strong Writing Center, a strong WAC program, teachers (full-time
and adjunct) who spend time with students outside class, ESL tutoring and
other peer support for international students.  This semester, there are
five f-y international students in my comp class.  All of them have done
better than C work--thanks to their peers (heavy in-class, on-line
discussion with peers and peer review), their tutors, and most of all, their
own efforts.  Their TOFL scores, however, may be higher than those of
students entering public schools, yet we have resisted placing them in
special ESL writing classes with a content different from that of the
regular course.  We can probably do that because of the higher profile that
entering international students present.
 
When I first began teaching here 12 year ago, we had a 2-sem. sequence, and
a weird thing called "trailer sections" where students who failed were
placed.  It was a disaster.  Now that students are all placed together in
the same course, most rise to the challenge, get the help they need, and
make excellent progress.
Remedial sections were terrible for morale and did not offer examples of
student writing that "basic" writers could learn from by imitation.  The
samples provided in most textbooks (experienced authors) pit a novice writer
against a professional, and that did nothing to help students whose
experience was slight.
Eliminating placement and a two-semester sequence, while building a WAC
program and enhanced Writing Center, worked for UR.  It's a solution that
makes sense for our student body, and that's all I would argue.
 
I would agree with Fred Kemp that a networked classroom has done much to
encourage student interaction and to provide a non-threatening space for
students to engage each other in their writing process.  When students turn
in their second versions of essays, I'm surprised at their acknowledgment
page; often they list several classmates who read and responded yet were not
the same peers who read their papers in class.
 
Sorry for the longish post, but hey, I've been quiet a long time.
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 11:24 AM 11/29/96 -0500, Peter Elbow wrote:
 
>        Couldn't we SWITCH our struggles and use of resources?  Instead of
>struggling to figure out the ideal placement assessment, we could struggle
>to figure out how to teach well in a situation where there is no separate
>grouping--and still give the help to weak writers that they need so that
>they prosper.  I'm aware of a number of places where they use
>SUPPLEMENTARY classes and meetings and tutorial for weaker writers while
>leaving them in the regular 101 (especially U of South Carolina and U of
>Hawaii.  ?Perhaps something like it at Washington State U?  Chico?)
>Seems a promising direction.  But I'm not sure it's wise or feasible
>everywhere (and not wise for me here and now).
 
 
 
 
 
PLEASE NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS!
 
Dona J. Hickey, Associate Professor   dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
 
"An adventure is only an inconvenience rightly considered."  Chesterton
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 21:01:36 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@GONZO.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
X-To:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@english.umass.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961129110437.2885A-100000@asimov.oit.umass.edu>
 
Peter,
        At Western Washington U, we send letters to students who fall in
the lowest 10% on the SAT and *invite* them to take our English 100
course, but it's completely up to them if they do or not.  The 100 course
is geared toward developing  greater fluency and building students
confidence in writing and critical reading. It is pass/fail  but students
are still given 5 credits to count toward graduation. Since our English
101 course is onlyh 10 weeks long, many studednts are thankful for the
extra 10 wseeks. We have found that students do better when they
self-select into this course.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Nov 1996 23:11:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961129110437.2885A-100000@asimov.oit.umass.edu>
 
Peter,
 
A few years ago, Bruce Herzberg told me that he had a kind of open
placement system at Bentley College--and that it worked real well.
That's one of the only such systems I know of.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 09:49:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@SOLI.INAV.NET>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
Dan Royer at Grand Valley State University in Allendale MI sent me some
information about that school's self-placement procedures.  I think he's on
this list.  If not, his e-mail address is royerd@river.it.gvsu.edu
 
 
 
J.L. McClure
English Department
Kirkwood Community College
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
(319) 398-5411, ext. 5837
jmcclure@soli.inav.net
jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 10:24:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lurking near Theresa....
In-Reply-To:  <v02110100aec4e17700c9@[199.1.172.130]>
 
I read with interest Kemp's thoughtful posting about "lurking"--and I
learned from it. I think I've been using the wrong term for what has been
bothering me. But I guess I still don't understand that our very public
discussions can be--perhaps are--used unethically bothers me greatly--even
though I hear Kemp saying this is a "good thing." What I think I've been
trying to get at is that voices indeed ARE being silenced--even over a
public pathway such as this. That a group of us are afraid to speak over
this venue, that some may be using our posting in "unsavory" ways, that
others may just want to be private or aren't ready yet to cast in their
oars--these are very different situations. Somehow, the term "lurking"
doesn't seem to fit all these situations. It's the silencing of--or
attempts to silence--voices that chills me.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 14:39:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: evaluating minnesota
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961127220738.12014F-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I am not sure whether WPA should investigate the the Affair at Rue de
Minnesota or not. But I do know that Ira's post bothered me when I read it.
But I was too busy (being a WPA myself) to take the time to figure out why.
Joel and Chuck's responses clarify. I'll bet any one of us could go into to
any grad program any where and find grad students who are being "silenced,"
who have been threatened,   whose professors are oppressive. I know because
once upon a time I was a grad student --at Texas of all places--and I hear
grad students complaints here at Clemson. Sometimes there's something to
grad student complaints--they really have identified an abuse of the
system--, and sometimes it's just whining and/or  attention getting. Most
folks love gossip, and a lot of folks love to play "let's you and him
fight." I also bet any one of us could walk into any other dept and find
professors who are droning on and on and putting students to sleep; not all
of them are in lit, either.
 
What is the ethical thing to do when grad students seek you out when you
are there to give a lecture? How do we handle these sorts of complaints as
WPAs when they come from within our own dept?
 
                                                Beth Daniell
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 13:39:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ann Feldman <feldman@UIC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement --an imperfect act
X-cc:         ndowns@uic.edu
 
Peter:
At the University of Illinois of Chicago (first year class -- about 2500
students) we struggle with placement. The critical decision is whether
students are placed in our first required course or take one of two
preparatory courses (one for native speakers, one for non-native speakers).
Student attend a test day and write a response to a text taken from a
first-year textbook and take a grammar test. The grammar test scores tend to
coincide with placements into the required course. We read only the lower
half of the essays attempting to sort them into the range of preparatory
classes. These classes have a very similar curriculum as the required
courses: inquiry-based reading and writing of academic essays and related
genre. However, they have a smaller number of students , longer classroom
time, and more tutorial work. Students who excel may waive the first
required course and go straight to the second required course.
 
Nancy Downs, our associate director, has been piloting a portfolio project
with a few high schools. These portfolios offer us a cover letter (very
telling) and several types of assignments with drafts. This placement method
has the advantage of encouraging high schools to "teach to the test" and
students feel much more congruence with their preparation and their first
college writing course. We'd like to do much more portfolio placement than
we currently do.
 
 
 
 
>Peter,
>        At Western Washington U, we send letters to students who fall in
>the lowest 10% on the SAT and *invite* them to take our English 100
>course, but it's completely up to them if they do or not.  The 100 course
>is geared toward developing  greater fluency and building students
>confidence in writing and critical reading. It is pass/fail  but students
>are still given 5 credits to count toward graduation. Since our English
>101 course is onlyh 10 weeks long, many studednts are thankful for the
>extra 10 wseeks. We have found that students do better when they
>self-select into this course.
>
>
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
--------------------
 
                                       Ann Merle Feldman
 
                        Associate Professor of English
 
       and Director of the Composition Program
 
                                           feldman@uic.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 14:11:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961129140850.3825C-100000@DGS>
 
Self-serving?
 
I think so, Chet. Quite right. I know what you mean, and don't at all
doubt the evidence your extensive experience provides. But I can't imagine
students' choices as anything other than self-serving. So are mine. So are
just about everyone's, I'll wager, including teachers and administrators.
And to the extent that we take a broader view or take into account some
common good it's because we've seen how doing so serves our needs and
purposes, no?
 
I know-- I'm having my way with the term. I mean to crack it open a bit if
I can. *My* experience suggests that, from an institutional perspective,
anything an individual may want that varies from the applicable set of
rules, regulations, and conventions may get read as 'self-serving' in this
pejorative sense. And I want to assert that individual interests and
motivations ought to be considered as potentially viable, even when they
veer rather far from the party line, that institutions worth their salt
are enablers of individual development, not creators of new cogs and
molders of human clay.
 
All we've got here, when it comes to placement, is one agenda exerting
itself over another. Calling students' agendas 'self-serving' in a
pejorative sense tends to cast aspersion on theirs while ignoring the fact
that ours are, too (self-serving, that is). In the current academic
culture, we gain in respect and sometimes power and sometimes fame&fortune
by exercising control effectively over students' lives. ('effective' can
be applied both to 'control' and to its result, if all goes well)
 
It may seem to be a given that qualified professionals have greater
ability and greater rights to make curricular decisions that affect
students' lives than do the students themselves. Might be so. Might be so
in most cases. But I think it's dangerous to assume so. At least, I reckon
we'd be ahead by considering most closely why students might make
curricular choices we would find problematic, and we'd do well to look not
only at their selfishness but at our curricular and credentialing systems
for parts of the constellation of factors leading to those decisions.
 
That, I think, would be the first step toward helping students succeed
from their own choices. It might, as you suggest, be bad to turn choice
entirely over to students. But retaining almost all choice ourselves is
not a whit better, IMHO.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 15:28:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Composition Studies
 
Comp Studies, formally Freshman Eng News, is still, I believe,
at Box 32875, Texas Christian U., Fort Worth, TXZ 76129. The editor
may still be Christina Murphy (murphy@gamma.is.tcu.edu). Phone: (817) 921-7221.
If the journal has changed location, at least Christine should know
where it has gone to. --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 15:41:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Placement --an imperfect act
X-To:         Ann Feldman <feldman@UIC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199611301939.NAA151778@tigger.cc.uic.edu>
 
> On Sat, 30 Nov 1996, Ann Feldman wrote:
>
> ...We read only the lower half of the essays attempting to sort them
> into the range of preparatory classes....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ann,
    Forgive my question, but your response was sent to the list.  Are you
saying that you read only half of what the students wrote and that is the
last half of their essays or are you saying that someone presorts your
papers into a high (hot) half and a low (not so hot) half and then you
read only the lower (not so hot) half?  Your intended meaning is not
crystal clear.
    If the second meaning is intended, who presorts and what is his/her
criterion?
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 15:50:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961129180903.76154P-100000@black.missouri.edu>
 
Like Chet, I teach at a school with few admissions requirements, and thus
see an enormous variety of entering students.  For the past three years,
around half--some years more--of our students have been placed into a
basic writing course, a course they must pay for, but that doesn't count
towards graduation.  It's a commuting school, so most of our students are
paying their own tuition, and I'm no longer surprised when students call
me and say "I don't want to take basic writing because I don't want to
have to pay for an extra course" (At Michigan, students would come in and
say, "I don't want to take basic writing b/c I write better than you think
I do," so this new appeal rhetoric was a surprise.).  I then explain how
and why the placements work in terms of curriculum.
 
The research that Ed WHite published earlier this year in JBW suggests
that basic writing really does help students--and I tell them that,
although I am leery of constructing a position for myself in which I know
better what's good for the students (although I like to think professional
expertise counts for something).  I've compensated for the control in the
system being centralized in my office by making the appeal system for
placement much more public, more accessible, and common.  If students and
advisors (and even the occasional irate parent, spouse/partner, or high
school teacher) knows that students can appeal their placements, and that
it's easy to do, and that we encourage them to do so if they have doubts,
then it makes the whole process seem more legitimate.  Students with
complaints and questions get a fair hearing--and we often change
placements.  If we don't, we can tell students why.  The bare minimum for
appeal is a letter, but we'll look at a portfolio of work and encourage
students to submit that.
 
I see lots of entering students who would love to skip basic writing b/c
they don't want to pay the $377 for the course.  But I also see lots of
students here who couldn't pass fycomp, and I don't think it's doing them
any good to opt into that course, and then fail it.  As it is, we have a
problem here with students who are taking basic writing, algebra, and
and a remedial reading course, and then need one other course to fill out
their course load, and have loads of trouble passing that other course.  I
don't want the writing program to patronize students, but as long as we
have such a wide range of students, some of them here will need special
care.  And I don't know whether we could put the resources into rethinking
pedagogy, as Peter suggests--it would cost much, much more in faculty time
to do that sort of rethinking, than it does to run placement testing, and
as long as we're paying so many of our faculty per course, we don't have
the structure to permit that sort of reimagining.  So I live with the
system as an uneasy compromise.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                               425 University Boulevard
Department of English                               Indianapolis IN 46202
Indiana University- Purdue University, Indianapolis   (317) 278-1153
sharrin@iupui.edu                                fax: 317274-2347
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 15:48:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: placement
X-To:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961129180903.76154P-100000@black.missouri.edu>
 
Eric,
     Your agenda is an interesting one, and I hope it serves you well.
                                                                      C.P.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 14:10:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Privacy and Silencing...
 
Theresa, correct me if I've misunderstood your last posting.  It seems
like you're concerned about who is listening in on our listserv, and how
our postings may be used against us.
 
I've been involved in various listserv-like mailing lists, since 1988.
What is the unexamined assumption that proceeds them?  People who join
the list generally share the same goals, interests and
responsibilities.  I'm glad you challenge that assumption.  A lot is at
stake with our new public place.
 
Unfortunately, the security of our conversation is not guaranteed.  That
fact may "chill" potentially candid conversations.
 
To what extent can we consider our conversation privileged? To what
extent do each of us owe a duty of confidentiality to the members of the
list?  The informal atmosphere is misleading.  However, I would argue
that the act of subscribing to the listserv implies a duty to protect
the confidential atmosphere.
 
On a collateral matter:
I agree with Fred Kemp, when he says that "lurking is a ... valuable
academic activity."  Although I only joined this listserv recently, I
have enjoyed the daily harvest of chatter and wisdom that is dropped
into my virtual mailbox.
 
Stephen Portell
University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 16:39:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
In-Reply-To:  <32A0A2B4.6D9@azstarnet.com>
 
I occasionally forward a relevant WPA-L posting to a colleague or to our
Writing Coordinating Committee.  These postings usually report on a
relevant publication, public information, or someone's considered opinion
about an issue we are dealing with.  Is this wrong?  Steve Fox, IUPUI
(Indianapolis)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 17:39:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
 
The issue of privacy and confidentiality is an important one and I would
like to urge caution.  I participate in other professional lists,
including one for law professors (a supposedly closed list).  I posted
some thoughts as part of a discussion in which many other professors
participated.  Someone on the list took it upon him/herself to take my
post out of context and show it to someone who should not have seen it
and to whom I would have directed my comments in a different fashion if
I had been writing personally.  This is not the only time I have had
comments "shared" from supposedly confidential lists.
 
It probably makes sense to heed the advice given by some:  treat
everything you send over the Internet as something you would be
perfectly happy to have spread across the front page of tomorrow's New
York Times - you just never know.
 
Maureen Arrigo
 
 
 
 
 
 
Stephen Portell wrote:
>
> Theresa, correct me if I've misunderstood your last posting.  It seems
> like you're concerned about who is listening in on our listserv, and how
> our postings may be used against us.
>
> I've been involved in various listserv-like mailing lists, since 1988.
> What is the unexamined assumption that proceeds them?  People who join
> the list generally share the same goals, interests and
> responsibilities.  I'm glad you challenge that assumption.  A lot is at
> stake with our new public place.
>
> Unfortunately, the security of our conversation is not guaranteed.  That
> fact may "chill" potentially candid conversations.
>
> To what extent can we consider our conversation privileged? To what
> extent do each of us owe a duty of confidentiality to the members of the
> list?  The informal atmosphere is misleading.  However, I would argue
> that the act of subscribing to the listserv implies a duty to protect
> the confidential atmosphere.
>
> On a collateral matter:
> I agree with Fred Kemp, when he says that "lurking is a ... valuable
> academic activity."  Although I only joined this listserv recently, I
> have enjoyed the daily harvest of chatter and wisdom that is dropped
> into my virtual mailbox.
>
> Stephen Portell
> University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 16:37:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      agendas
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961130154532.6329B-100000@DGS>
 
On Sat, 30 Nov 1996, Chet Pryor-Montgomery College wrote:
-->     Your agenda is an interesting one, and I hope it serves you well.
 
It will, Chet, and for a number of reasons, not the least of which is the
same reason your agenda serves you well: it's what I believe in.
 
I could try on some more convenient agendas, but I doubt they'd fit. I'd
have to get them altered and the tailor's bill would probably put them out
of my price-range :)
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 20:26:45 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 30 Nov 1996 16:39:38 -0500 from
              <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
 
I've been assuming that this list is a kind of civic forum and that any post
of mine is something I'm willing to share with colleagues, both supportive and
hostile.  I also suggest that WPAs/rhetoricians/comp teachers ought to regard
themselves as public people of some sort and be ready to be accountable for
what they say in their posts.  This is certainly a supportive environment, and
I think it is a good place for people who might feel silenced in other settings
to participate in a public disucssion.  But I don't believe there is any
completely free/protected evironment; we are always, all of us, silenced to
some extent in every situation.  I'm not worried about creating a forum in
which all people who feel silenced will be able to participate without fear
because I think such a think is simply impossible.  What I think we can do
is encourage people to speak, give them the freedom not to speak, and model way
s of participating in civic discourse that lower the risks for participation.
Anybody moderating a list with truly, deeply hostile intent is likely to
distort even the most innocent communication; fortunately, most people can see
though such distortions.  But if the possibility of such misuse really bothers
someone, then nonparticipation is the only option, I suppose, unless the person
feels somehow protected by the large number of other people participating
openly and encouraging diverse perspectives.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 20:50:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: agendas
X-To:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961130163348.121020W-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
Eric,
      At 4Cs, I'll get us a bottle on cognac, and we'll sit in a quiet
place and talk about agendas--yours and mine.  Let me know before than if
you prefer a particular label.  C.P.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sat, 30 Nov 1996, Eric Crump wrote:
>
> It will, Chet, and for a number of reasons, not the least of which is
> the same reason your agenda serves you well: it's what I believe in.  I
> could try on some more convenient agendas, but I doubt they'd fit. I'd
> have to get them altered and the tailor's bill would probably put them
> out of my price-range :)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 19:59:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lurking near Theresa....
 
Theresa says,
 
>I read with interest Kemp's thoughtful posting about "lurking"--and I
>learned from it. I think I've been using the wrong term for what has been
>bothering me. But I guess I still don't understand that our very public
>discussions can be--perhaps are--used unethically bothers me greatly--even
>though I hear Kemp saying this is a "good thing." What I think I've been
>trying to get at is that voices indeed ARE being silenced--even over a
>public pathway such as this. That a group of us are afraid to speak over
>this venue, that some may be using our posting in "unsavory" ways, that
>others may just want to be private or aren't ready yet to cast in their
>oars--these are very different situations. Somehow, the term "lurking"
>doesn't seem to fit all these situations. It's the silencing of--or
>attempts to silence--voices that chills me.
 
 
Theresa, the voices I hear on WPA are, as far as I can tell,
unsilence-able.  That's because either some of them have reached too great
a prominence to be slapped down by faceless administrators (and in fact
thrive on the attempts of bureaucrats to shut them down), and/or they are
tenured and, currently, untouchable.  Those who COULD suffer generally tend
to choose discretion as the better part, as even I have done in the past.
I have warned my graduate students in the past not to blurt out a position
without being willing to take the consequences in some possible job
interview.
 
I tend to think, perhaps unreasonably, that open systems are inherently
better for everybody than closed systems, and I include in "closed" both
the idea of fixed mechanical systems (as opposed to organic systems as
described in complexity theory) and the smoke-filled back room.  I gave up
the idea of a philosopher-king a long time ago; all administrative
structures are political, and all politics are cold-blooded.  Not evil, not
malicious, just damned neutral.  I don't like executive committees,
steering committees, and committees in general, and have never trusted
small groups of people -- enlightened as they presumably may be -- to say
what's right for much larger groups.  Better, I have always thought, to let
the groups themselves know what is going on.  Even if the group is made up
of very stupid people who will make stupid choices, it is better.
 
Email lists like WPA give us the opportunity to do that, to let every
concerned person know everything that is being said about even trivial
issues.  Those who feel at the center of issues may feel uncomfortable and
prefer talking to the discrete few, but those at the periphery rejoice in
seeing the whole thing laid out.  The fact that a few people may get in
trouble somewhere along the line because of such openness is the price of
doing business in an open society.  And the Internet, far beyond any
previous technology, allows an open society.
 
Neal Stephenson talks about, in a recent edition of _Wired_, of the "hacker
tourist" who visits far places for untraditional reasons.  I can conceive
of the "hacker academic," the professor or instructor who doesn't do things
the way they're supposed to be done, on purpose, and survives by openness,
not the usual power relationships carefully cultivated over years.
 
This is a new kind of romanticism, not at all akin to 19th century
romanticism, and possibly a lot better for a universal-educational mind set
than anything that has gone before.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Nov 1996 20:16:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
 
>I occasionally forward a relevant WPA-L posting to a colleague or to our
>Writing Coordinating Committee.  These postings usually report on a
>relevant publication, public information, or someone's considered opinion
>about an issue we are dealing with.  Is this wrong?  Steve Fox, IUPUI
>(Indianapolis)
 
Steve, it is indisputably right.  More than that, it is glorious.  (I hear
choirs of angels in the background.)
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
